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CONTAINING, 


I, An Ess AY; in which are given Rules for 
expreſſing properly the principal Paſſions and 
Humours, which occur in Reading, or Public 
Speaking; and 

U. Lissons taken from the Ancients and 
Moderns (with Additions and Alterations, where 1 
thought uſeful) exhibiting a Variety of Matter 
ſor Practice; the emphatical Words printed in 

Italics; with Notes of Direction referring to 
* Ess Av. 

To which are added, 


A TABLE of the LEssoNs; and an INDEX of the various 
Passtons and Humovus in the Es8Ay and Lessons. 
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Neque vero mihi quidquam præſtabilius videtur, quam poſſe 
dicendo tenere hominum cœtus, mentes allicere, volumates 
__ quo velit, unde autem velit * Cie. 
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ART of SPEAKING. 
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Tr 
- „ (if any are Saget who do not know, 
has been taught, ſtudied, in all countries, 
learning has gained any ground, ever ſince the days 


hardly be queſtioned in our times, unleſs it be by 
that 
where 


Ariſtotle. That the manner or addreſs of a f. is 
the utmoſt importance, and that a juſt and pleaſing manner in 


delivering either one's own compoſitions, or thole of others, 


is difficult of acquiſition, and but too much neg/e&ed amon 
ph 


us, ſeems unqueſtionable from the * — we ſo 
obſerve in the adaręſi of our public ſpeakers, much more than 


in the matter uttered by them, and from the little efe# pro- 


duced by their labours. | 
Of the learning neceſſary for furniſhmg matter, and of the 
art of arranging it properly; of invention, : compoſition,. and 
Ayle, various writers among the Greeks, Romans, French, 
| Italians, and Engliſh, have treated very copiouſly. It is 
not my deſign to trouble the world with any — on 
branches of oratory. I ſhall confine myſelf merely to what 
the prince of orators I” to be the firſt, 3 


of . 
1s of 


(2 3 
third part, or all that is off important in the art, viz. deli- 
very, comprehending what every gentleman ought to be ma- 
ſter of reſpecting geſture, looks, and command of voice. 
What is true of moſt of the improvements, which, are 
made by ſtudy, or culture, is peculiarly ſo of the art of 
— If there is not a foundation laid for it in the ear- 
ter part of life, there is no reaſonable ground of expecta- 
tion, that any great degree of {kill in at ſhould ever be at- 
tained. As it depends upon, and conſiſts in practice, more 
than theory, it requires the earlier initiation: that practice 
may have its full ſcope, before the time of life arrives, in 
| which there may be occaſion for public exhibition. Man- 
| kind muſt heat from the beginning, therefore ought, from 
J the beginning, to be taught to ſpeak rightly ; elſe they may 
p acquire a habit of ſpeaking wrong. And whoever knows 
the difficulty of breaking through bad-$ab:ts, will avoid that 
labour by prevention, There is a great difference between 
ſpeating and writing. Some, nay moſt of mankind, are 
| never to be writers. All are ſpeakers. Young perſons ought 
not to be put upon writing (from their own funds, I mean) 
| till they have furniſhed their minds with zhoughts, that is, 
| till they have gotten funde but they. cannot bt kept from. 
| ſpeaking. | 
1 — a youth to have no proſpect either of fitting in 
parliament, of pleading at the bar, of appearing upon the 
| /tage, or in the pulpit ; does it follow, that he need beſtow 
| »9 pains in learning to ſpeak properly his natiVe language ? 
ill he never have occaſion to read in a company of his 
| friends, a copy of verſes, a paſſage of a book, or news-paper p 
{ Muſt he never read a diſcourſe of Tillotſon, or a chapter of 
| the Whole Duty of Man, for the inſtruction of his chil- 
| dren and ſervants ? Cicero juſtly obſerves, that addreſs in 
| ſpeaking 7s highly ornamental, as ell as uſeful, even in pri- 
vate life . The limbs are parts of the body much leſs noble 
than the /ongue : Yet no gentleman grudges a conſiderable 
expence of time and money to have his ſon taught to uſe 
them properly. Which is very commendable. And 1s there 
00 attention to be paid to the uſe of the tongue, the glory 
of man ? | : 
Suppoſing a perſon to be ever ſo ſincere and zealous a 
ver of virtue, and of his country; without a competent ſkill 
and addreſs in ſeating, he can only it till, and fee them 
wronged, without having it in his power to prevent, or re- 
dreſs, the evil. Let an artful and eloquent ſtateſman ha- 


* Cic. de Ox Ar. L. i. P · 83. 


rangue 


Find 


rangue the houſe of commons upon a point of the utmoſt 
conſequence to the public good, He has it greatly in his 
power to miſlead the judgment of the houſe. And he, who 
ſees through the deluſion, if he be aukward in delivering him- 
ſelf, can do nothing toward preventing the ruinous ſchemes, 
propoſed by the other, from being carried into execution, bur 
give his 4 le vote againſt them, without ſo much as explain- 
ing to the houſe his rea/exs for doing ſa. The caſe is the 
ſame in other ſmaller aſſemblies and meetings, in which vo- 
lubility of tongue, and ſteadineſs of countenance, often carry 
it againſt ſolid reaſons, and important conſiderations. 
; Fo offer a help toward the improvement of youth in the 
uſeful and ornamental — of ſpeaking properly 
their mother tongue, is the deſign of this publication; to ſet 
about which I have been the more . by experiencing, 
in my own practice, a wen; of ſuch a collection, as the fol- 
| lowing. What I propoſed to myſelf at firſt, was only to put 
together a competent variety of paſſages out of ſome of the 
beſt writers in proſe and verſe, for exerciſing youth in adapt - 
ing their general manner of delivery to the /pirit or humour of 
the various matter they may have occaſion- to pronounce. 
Such a collection, 1 . might be acceptable to the 
public, in conſideration of its furniſhing, at an ea/y expence, 
a general variety of examples for practice, choſen and pointed 
out, without trouble to maſters. A deſign, which as far as 
I know, has not before been executed . On farther conft+ 
deration, it occurred to me, that it might render ſuch a 
publication more uſeful, if I prefixed ſome general obſerva- 
tions on the method of teaching pronunciation, and put the 
emphatical words in ĩtalics, and marginal notes ſnewing the 
various humours or paſſions, in the ſeveral examples, as they 
change from one to another, in the courſe of the ſpeeches. 
All maſters of places of education are not, I fear, ſuffi- 
ciently aware of the extent of this part of their duty ; nor 
of the number of particulars to be attended to, which ren- 
der it ſo difficult to bring a young perſon to deliver, in 3 
completely proper manner, a ſpeech containing a conſiderable 


* The PRICE ro, a work in two volumes 8vo, has ſome leſſons for 
praQtice; but not the —_—_ of humours, or paſſions, which my deliga 
takes in; nor the notes of direct ion for expreffing them properly. Beſides 
that the PRE To is a book of price, and fitter for the maſter's uſe, 
than the pupil's ; ſo that I do not think it anſwers the purpoſe I had in 
view in this publication. If it did, I ſhould have uſed it. Otherwiſe, I 
think :t an uſeful book, and am glad to find that i: is well received. 
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( 4) 
variety of different humours or paſſions. So that ſame maffers, 
as well as all pupils, may find their account in uſing this 
collection, till a better be publiſhed. 
Whoever imagines the Engliſh tongue unfit for oratory, 
has not a juſt notion of it. t, by reaſon of the diſpro- 
portion between its vowels and conſonants, it is not quite ſo 
tractable as the Italian, and conſequently, not ſo e Bare 
plied to amorous, or to plainti ve muſic, is not denied. it 
goes better to martial muſic, than the Italian. And in ora- 
tory and poetry, there is no tongue, ancient, or modern, 
capable of expreſſing a greater variety of humours, or paſ- 
fions, by its /ounds (1 am not ſpeaking of its copiouſneſs, as 
to phraſeology ) than the Engliſh. The Greek, among the 
ancient, and the Turkiſh and Spaniſh, among the modern 
languages, have a loftier ſound, though the gurturals in them, 
of which the Engliſh is free (for it is probable, that the 
ancient Greeks pronounced the letter x gutturally) are, to 
moſt ears, diſagreeable. But there is not in thoſe lan- 
guages, the variety of ſound which the Engliſh affords, 
They never quit their ſtiff pomp, which, on fome occaſions, 
is unnatural, Nor is there, as far as I know, any langua 
more copious, than the Engliſh ; an eminent advantage for 
oratory. And if we muſt fall out with our mother-tongue, 
on account of ſome hard and «n-/iquid ſyllables in it, — 
mall we bear the celebrated Roman language itſelf,, in eve 
ſentence of Which we find ſuch ſounds as tot, quot, fub, ad, 
ſed, eſt, ut, et, nec, id, at, it, fit, ſunt, dat, dant, det, 
dent, dabat, dabant, daret, darent, hic, hæc, hoc, fit, fuit, 
erat, erunt, fert, duc, fac, dic, and ſo on. 

It is greatly to our ſhame, that, while we do ſo little for 
the improvement of our language, and of our manner of 
ſpeaking it in public, the French ſhould take ſo much pains 
in both theſe reſpects, though heir language is very much 
inferior to ours, both as to emphaſis and copiouſneſs. | 

It is true, there is not now the ſame /ecular demand for 
eloquence, as under the popular governments of antient 
times, when twenty talents — thouſands of pounds) 
was the fee for one ſpeech“; when the tongue of an orator 
could do more than the ſceptre of a monarch, or the Acer 
of a warrior; and when ſuperior {kill in the art of haran- 
guing was the certain means for elevating him, who poſlei- 

ed it, to the higheſt honours in the ſtate. Even in our own 
country, that is partly the caſe; for the inſtances of b 


* Pliny ſays, Iſocrates was paid that ſum for one oration, 


ſpeakers 


: (s) 

2 riſmg to eminent tations in the government are rare. 
ut it muſt be owned, our politics now turn upon other 

hinges, than in the times when Greek and Roman eloquence 
flouriſhed. Nor are ve, accordingly, like to beſtow the 
pains, which they did, for conſummating ourſelves in the art 
of Speaking. We ſhall hardly, in our ages, hear of a per- 
ſon's ſhutting himſelf up for many months in a cell under 

und, to ſtudy and goons elocution uninterrupted : or 

aiming on the ſea-ſhore, to accuſtom himſelf to gue 
an enra l multitude without fear; or under the points of 
drawn Sarda fixed over his ſhoulders, to cure himſelf of a 
bad habit of ſhrugging them up; which, with other par- 
ticulars, are the labours recorded to have been undertak 
by Demoſthenes, in order to perfect himſelf, in ſpite 
his natural diſadvantages, of which he had many, in the 
art of elocution. What is to be gained by (kill in the art of 
ſpeaking may not now be ſufficient to reward the indefati- 
gable 5 uſed by a Demoſthenes, a Pericles, an Æſ- 
chines, a Demetrius Phalereus, an Iſocrates, a Carbo, a Ci- 
cero, a M. Antony, an Hortenſius, a Julius, an 22 
and the reſt. Vet it 1s ſtill of important advantage for all 
that part of youth, whoſe ſtation places them within the 
reach of a polite education, to be qualified for acquitting 
themſelves with reputation, when called to ſpeak in public. 
In parliament, at the bar, in the pulpit, at meetings of mer- 
chants, in committees for managing public affairs, in large 
ſocieties, and on ſuch like occaſions, a competent addreſs 
and readineſs, not only in finding matter, but in expreſſing 
and vrging it effectually, is what, I doubt not, many a gen- 
tleman would willingly acquire at the expence of his 
other improvements. rs] 

The reader will naturally reflect here upon one important 
uſe for good ſpeaking, which was un4nown to the ancients, 
viz. for the miniſterial function. I therefore have ſaid above, 
page 4, thatwe have not the ſame ſecular demand for elocu- 
tion, as the ancients ; meaning, by reſervation, that aue have 
a moral, or ſpiritual uſe for it, which they had not. 

And no ſmall matter of grief it-is to think, that, of the 
three learned profeſſions, real merit is there the moſt ineffec- 
ual toward raiſing its poſſeſior, where it ought to be 19; 
which muſt greatly damp emulation and diligence. An able 
phyſician, or lawyer, hardly fails of ſucceſs in life. But a 
clergyman may unite the /earzing of a Cudworth with the 
#loquence of a Tillotſon, and the delivery of an Atterbury : 
but, if he cannot make out a connection with ſome great mas, 
and it is too well known by what means they are moſt com- 

5 3 monly 


3 
monly gained, he muſt content himſelf to be buried in a 
country curacy, or vicarage, at moſt, for life. 

It nature unaſſiſted could form the eminent ſpeaker, where 
were the uſe of art or culture; which yet no one to 
queſtion? Artis but nature improved upon and refined. And 
before improvement is applied, genius is but a-maſs of ore 
in the mine, without luſtre, and withour value, becauſe un- 
known and unthought of. The ancients uſed to procure for 
their youth, maſters of pronunciation from the theatres * , 
and had them taught geſture and attitude by the palæſtritæ. 
Theſe laft taught what is, among us, done dy the dancing- 
maſter. And, as to the former, no man ought to preſume 
to ſet himſelf at the head of a place of education, who is 
not in ſome degree capable of teaching pronunciation, 
However, I could wiſh, that gentlemen, who have made 
themſelves perfect maſters of pronunciation and delivery, 
would undertake to teach this branch at places of educa- 
tion, in the ſame manner as maſters of muſic, drawing, 
dancing, and fencing, are uſed to do. h 

It is well when a youth has no natural de or impedi- 
ment, in his ſpeech. And, I ſhould, by no means, adviſe, 
that he, who has, be brought up to a profeſſion 9 
elocution. But there are inſtances enough of natural defects 
ſurmounted, and eminent ſpeakers formed by indefati- 
gable diligence, in ſpite of them. Demoſthenes could not, 
when he begun to ſtudy rhetoric, pronounce the firſt letter 
of the name of his art. And Cicero was long-necked, and 
narrow-cheſted, But diligent and faithful labour, in what 
one is in earneſt about, ſurmounts all difficulties, Vet we are 
commonly enough diſguſted by public ſpeakers liſping and 
ſtammering, and ſpeaking through the noſe, and pronoun- 
eing the letter R with the throat, inſtead of the tongue, and 
the letter 8 like Th, and ſcreaming above, or croaking be- 
low all natural pitch of human voice ; ſame mumbling, as 
if they were conjuring up ſpirits; others bawling, as loud as 
the vociferous venders of proviſions in London ſtreets ; ſome 
tumbling out the words fo precipitately, that no ear can 
catch them; others dragging them out ſo ſlowly, that it is 
as tedious to Hiten to them, as to count a great clock; ſome 
have got a habit of ſhrugging up their ſhoulders ; others of 
ſee-ſawing with their bodies, ſome backward and forward, 
others from ſide to ſide ; ſome raiſe their eye-brows at every 
third word; ſome open their mouths frighttully ; others keep 
their teeth ſo cloſe together, that one would think their jaws 
were ſet ; ſome ſhrivel all their features together 1 — 
| _ 8 middlo 
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n | 
middle of their faces ; ſome puſh out thei lips, as if they 
were 2 the audience; others hem at every paule ; 
and others ſmack with their lips, and roll their tongues 
about in their mouths, as if they Iaboured under a continual 
thirſt, All which bad habits they ought to have been broken 
of in egrly youth, or put into ways of life, in which they 
would have, at leaſt, offended fewer perſons. :. - 

It is through negleR in the early part of ke, .and bad ha- 
bits taking place, that there is not a public ſpeaker among 
ewenty, who knows what to do wich his eyes. To fee the 
venerable man, who is to be the mouth of a whole people 
confeſſing their offences to their Creator and Judge, bring 
out theſe awful words, * Almighty and moſt merciful Fa- 
* ther, &c.” with his eyes over his boulder, to ſee who is 
Juſt gone into the pew at his elbow ; to obſerve this, one 
would imagine there was an abſolute war! of all feeling of 
devotion. But it may be, all the while, owing to nothi 
but auff; and the good man looks about him the 
whole time, he is going on with the ſervice, merely to keep 
himſelf in courtenance, not knowing, elſe, where to put his 
eyes. y e 
Even the players, who excel, beyond compariſon, all 
other ſpeakers 1n this country, in what regards decorum, 
are, ſome of them, often guilty of monſtrous improprieties as 
to the management of their eyes. To direct them full at 
the audience, when they are ſpeaking a _/aliloquy, or an afide- 
ſpeech, is inſufferable. For they ought not to ſeem ſo much 
as to think of an audience, or of any perſon's Hoking upon 
them, at any time; eſpecially on hee occaſions ; thoſe 
ſpeeches being only thinking aloud, and expreſſing what 
the actor ſhould be ſuppoſed to with concealed. Nor do they 
always keep their eyes fixed upon thoſe they ſpeak to, even 
in impaſſioned dialogue. Whether it is from Becalgſſngſi, or 
that they are more ou? of countenance by looking one another 
ſtedfaſtly in the face, I know not: but they do often ramble 
about with their eyes in a very unmeaning, and 
manner, Po c Rn | | ; 
A natural genius for delivery ſuppoſes an «ar ; though it 
does not always ſuppoſe a mw/ical * ear. I have never heard 
poetry, * ht that of Milton, better ſpoken, than by 
a gentleman, who yet had fo little diſcernment in muſic, 
that, he has often told me, the grinding of knives enter- 
tained him as much as Hand 3 | 1 
F | 4 
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We 
As ſoon as a child can read, without Heling, the words 


min a common Engliſh book, as the SrECTATOR, he ought 


to be taught the uſe of the ops, and accuſtomed, from the 
beginning, to pay the /ame regard to them as to the awer. 
The common rule, for holding them out to their juſt length, 
is too exact for practice, viz. that a comma is to hold the 
— * of a ſyllable, a ſemicolon of two, a colon of three, 
and a period of four. In ſome caſes, there is no flop to be 
made at a comma, as they are often put merely to render 
the Jerſe clear; as thoſe, which, by Mr. Ward, and many 
other learned editors of books, are put before every relative, 
It likewiſe often happens, that the ſtrain of the matter ſhews 
a propriety, or beauty, in holding the pauſe beyond the pro- 
per length of the ſtop ; particularly when any —_ remark- 
ably ſtriking has been uttered ; by which means the hearers 
have time to ruminate upon it, before the matter, which 
follows, can put it out of their thoughts. Of this, inſtances 
will occur in the following leſſons. 

Young readers are apt to get into a rehear/ing kind of no- 
notony ; of which it is very difficult to break them. Mono- 
tony is holding one uniform humming ſound through the 
whole diſcourſe, without riſing or falling. Cant, is, in 
ſpeaking, as pſalmody and ballad in — a ftrain con- 

ing of a few notes ring and falling without variation, like 
a pea) of bells, let the matter change how it will. The 
chaunt, with which the proſe pſalms are half-ſung, half. 
ſaid, in cathedrals, 1s the — ind of abſurdity. An theſe 
are unnatural, becauſe the continually varying ſtrain of the 
matter neceſſarily _— a continually varying ſeries of 
ſounds to expreſs it. Whereas chaunting in cathedrals, pſal- 
mody in pariſh-churches, ballad muſic put to a number of 
verſes, di * hy thoughts andimages, and cant, or mono- 


tony, in expreſſing the various matter of a diſcourſe, do not 


in the leaſt humour the matters they are applied to; but on 


the contrary, confound it“. 


Young people muſt be taught to let their voice fall at the 
ends of ſentences; and to without any particular whine, 
cant, or drawl, and with the zatura/ inflections of voice, 
which they uſe in eating. For reading is nothing but /eak- 


ing what one ſees in a book, as if he were expreſſing his 


# 


wwn ſentiments, as they riſe in his mind. And no perſon 


reads well, till he comes to ſpeak what he ſees in the book 


before him in the ſame natural manner as he ſpeaks the 


thoughts, which ariſe in his own mind. And hence it is, 


-. ® See SyxcT, No. 18, 


that 


. 
that no one can read 2 what he does not andenſtand. 
Which leads me to obſerve, that there are many books much 
fitter for improving children in reading than moſt parts of 
ſeripture, eſpecially of the Old Teftament. Becauſe the words 
of our Engliſh Bible are, many of them, ohyolete; the phra- 
feology, as of all bare tranſlations, if; the /ub;eZs not 
Taniliar to young perſons, and the characters grave and 
forbidding. Fables and tales, founded upon good morals, 
and ſelect parts of hifftory and biography, and familiar dia- 
{ogues, are more pleaſing and ſuitable to children under ſeven 
and eight years of age. And ſuch familiar reading, as com- 
ing near to their own char, is moſt likely to keep them from, 
or cure them of a canting, whining, drawling, or un-ani- 
mated manner. | 
They muſt be taught, that, in queſtions, the voice is 
often to riſe toward the end of the ſentence, contrary to the 
manner of pronouncing moſt other ſorts of matter; becauſe 
the emphatical word, or that, upon which the fre/5 of the 
queſtion lies, is often the /a/? in the ſentence. Examp. « Can 
“ any good come out of Nazareth *” Here the emphatical 
word is Nazareth; therefore the word Nazareth is to be 
ronounced in a higher note than any other =o of the 
— But er the following, By what an- 
0 7hority doſt thou theſe things; and who gave thee this 
« authority?“ the emphatical words are authority and who : 
becauſe what the Jews aſked our Saviour was, by what 
power, or authority, he did his wonderful works; and hou 
he came by that power. And in all queſtions, the emphaſis 
muſt, according to the intention of the ſpeaker, be put upon 
that word, which ſignifies the point, about which he enquires. 
Examp. © Is it true, that you have ſeen a noble lord from 
*« court to-day, who has told you bad news?” If the en- 
quirer wants only to know, whether my/e/f, or ſome other 
perſon, has ſeen the ſuppoſed great man; he will put the 
emphaſis upon yo. If he knows, that I have ſeen ſome- 
y from court, and only wants to know, whether I have 
ſeen a great man, who may be ſuppoſed to #now, what 1275 
rior perſons about the court do not, he will put the emphaſis 
upon noble lord. If he wants to know, only whether the 
great man came Zire#ly from court, ſo that his intelligence 
may be depended upon, he will put the emphaſis upon court. 
If he wants only to know, whether I have ſeen him 70-day, 
or y-/terday, he will put the emphaſis upon to-day. If he 
#no7vs, that I have ſeen a great man from court, to-day, and 
only wants ts know, 4 he has told me any new:, he 
will put the emphaſis upon newws. If he knows all the — 


time. 
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and wants only to know, whether the news, I heard, was 
'Gad, he will put the emphaſis upon the word bad. 

The matter contained in a parenthefis, or between commas 
inſtead of a parentheſis, which authors and editors often uſe, 
and between brackets, [] is to be pronounced with a /owwer 
voice, and guicker than the reſt, and with a ſhort fop at the 
beginning and end ; that the hearer may perceive where the 
ſtrain of the diſcourſe breaks of, and where it is reſumed ; 
as, When, thezefore, the Lord knew, that the Phariſees 
* had heard, that Jeſas made, and baptized more diſciples 
„ than John (though Jeſus him/e/f did not baptize, bat his 
« diſciples) he departed from Judea, and returned to 
«ne, 

A youth ſhould not only be accuſtomed to read to the 
maſter, while the general buſineſs of the ſchool is going 
on, ſo that none, but the maſter, and thoſe of his own claſs, 
can hear him ; but likewiſe to read, or e by himſelf, 
while all the % hear. This will give him courage, and 
accuſtom him to pronounce 4i/in#ly, ſo that every ſyllable 
ſhall be heard (though not every ſyllable alike loud, and 
with the ſame emphaſis through the whole room. For it is 
one part of the judgment of a public ſpeaker, to accommodate 
his voice to the place he "= in, in ſuch a manner as to 
fill it, and, at the ſame time not to tun the hearers. It is mat- 
ter of no ſmall difhculty to bring young readers to ſpeak 
ſow enough. There is little danger of their ſpeaking roo 
flow. Though that is a fault, as well as the contrary. 
For the hearers cannot but be diſguſted and tired with 
liſtening much longer than is neceſſary, and loſing preciqus 


In every ſentence, there is ſome =vord, perhaps ſeveral, 
which are to be pronounced with a /?rorger accent, or em- 
phaſis, than che others. Time was, when the emphatical 
word, or words, in every ſentence, were printed in 1talics. 
And a great advantage it was toward «nder/tanding the ſenſe 
of the author, eſpecially, where there was a thread o? rea/on- 
irg carried on. But we are now grown ſo nice, that we 
have found, the intermixture of two characters deform: the 
page, and gives it a ſpeckled appearance. As if it were not 
of infinitely more conſequence to make ſure of edifying the 
reader than of pleaſing his eye. But to return to cxphaſis, 
there is nothing more pedantic than 7 much laid upon 
trifling matter. Men of learning, eſpecially phyſicians, and 
d111avs, are apt to get into a fulſome, bombaſtic way of 
| uttering 


# John iv. 1, 2, 2. 
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attering themſelves on all occaſions, as if they were diZating, 
when perhaps the buſineſs is of no greater conſequence than 


What's a clock? or how's the wind? 
Whoſe coach is that we've left behind ? | 


SWIFT. 


Nor can any error be more ridiculous, than ſome that have 
been occaſioned by an emphaſis placed wrong. Such was 
that of a clergyman's curate, who, — occaſion to read 
in the church our Saviour's ſaying to the diſciples, Luke xxiv. 
25. O fools, and flow of heart,” [that is, backward] 
* to believe all that the prophets have written concerning 
„ me!” placed the emphaſis upon the word believe; as if 
Chriſt had called them fools for be/zzving. Upon the rec- 
tor's finding fault; when he read it next, he placed the 
emphaſis upon all; as if it had been fooliſh in the diſci- 
ples to believe a. The rector again blaming this manner 
of placing the emphaſis, the good curate accented the word 
prophets. As if the prophets had been perſons in no reſpect 
worthy of belief. 

A total want of energy in expreſſing pathetic language is 
equally blameable, I have often been amazed how public 
ſpeakers could bring out the frong and, pathetic expreſſions, 
they have occaſion to utter, in ſo col and an- animated a man- 
ner. I happened lately to hear the tenth chapter of Joſhua 
read in a church in the country. It contains the hiſto 
of the miraculous conqueſt of the five kings, who 
againſt che people of Iſrael. The clergyman bears a very 
good character in the neighbourhood. I was therefore 
grieved to hear him read ſo #ri4ing a piece of fcripture-hiſ- 


tory in a manner ſo «r-animared, that it was fit to lull the 


whole pariſh to fee. Particularly I ſhall never forget his 
manner of expreſſing the twenty-ſecond verſe, which is the 
Jewiſh generals order to bring out the captive kings to 


flanghter. * Open the mouth of the cave, and bring out 


* thoſe five kings to me out of the cave;?” which he uttered 
in the very manner, he would have expreſſed himſelf, if he 
had ſaid to his boy, Open my chamber door, and bring 
* me my ſlippers from under the bed.” | 
Cicero * very judiciouſly directs, that a public ſpeaker 
remit, from time to time, ſomewhat of the vebemence of his 


* De Or. L. II. p-. 144. Tom, I.“ Habe tamen illa in 
& gicendo,”” &c, 
action, 
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action, and not utter every paſſage with all che. force he can; 
to ſet off, the more ſtrongly, the more emphatical parts ; as 
the painters, by means of ſhades mages 4 mans) make the 
figures ſtand off bolder. For if the ſpeaker has uttered a 
aweaker paſſage with all the energy he is maſter /, what is he 
to do, when he comes to the ng pathetic parts? 

The zaje, with which a ſpeaker goes through a long diſ- 
courſe, and his /ucceſs with his audience, depend much upon 
his ſetting out in a proper key *, and at a due pitch of /oud- 
az/5. If he begins in too high a tone, or ſets out too /oud, 
how is he afterwards to riſe to a higher note, or ſwell his 
voice louder, as the more pathetic ſtrains may require? The 
command of the voice, therefore, in this reſpect, 1s to be 
ſtudied very early. | 

The force or pathos, with which a ſpeech is to be deli- 
vered, is to increa/e, as the ſpeech goes on. The ſpeaker is 
to grow warm by degrees, as the chariot-wheel by its conti- 
nued motion + ; not to begin in a pathetic ſtrain ; uſe the 
audience are not prepared to go along with him. 

Falje and provincial accents are to be guarded againſt, or 
corrected. The manner of pronouncing, which is uſual 
among people of education, who are natives of the metro- 
polis, is, in every country, the fandard. For, what Ho- 
race ſays, of the choice of words, viz. that the people, by 

their practice, eſtabliſh what is right, is equally true of the 
pronuuciation of them. | | | 

Nature has given to every emotion of the mind its proper 
outward expreſſion, in ſuch manner, that what ſuits one, can- 
not, by any means, be accommodated to another. Children 
at three years of age expreſs their grief in a tone of voice, 
and with an action totally different, from that which they 
uſe to expreſs their anger; and they utter their joy in a man- 
ner 4;f-rent from both. Nor do they ever, by miſtake, ap- 
ply one in place of another. From hence, that is, from na- 
ture, is to be deduced the whole ar! of ſpeaking properly. 
What we mean does not ſo much depend upon the word, we 
ſpeak, as on our manner of ſpeaking them; and accordingly, 


* The word key (taken from muſic) means that note, in the ſcale, which 
is the loweſt of thoſe that are uſed in a particular piece, and to which the 
others refer; and has nothing to do with loudneſs, or ſoftneſs, For a 
piece of muſic may be ſung or played louder or ſofter, whatever its key is. 

+ * Quid anſuavius, &c. What is more offenſive to the ear than for a 

„ pleader to open his cauſe in a boiſterous manner.” Auc r. ad H- 
IN. L.. III. N. XII. | 

} © Quem penes ubitrium eſt, et jus et norma loquendi.“ 

Hor. ART. Port, 
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in life, the greateſt attention is paid to this, as expreſſive of 
what our wword; often give no indication of, Thus nature fixes 
the outwardexpreffon of every intention or ſentiment of the 
mind. Art only adds gracefulne/s to what nature leads to. 
As nature has determined, that man ſhall walk on his feet, not 
his hands: Art teaches him to walk gracefully. 

Every part of the human frame contributes to expreſs the 

ons and emotions of the mind, and to ſhew, in general, 

its preſent ſtate, The head is ſometimes erected, ſometimes. 

hung down, ſometimes drawn ſuddenly back with an air of 

diſdain, ſometimes ſhews by a nod, a particular perſon, or 

object; gives aſſent, or denial, by different motions ; threatens 

by one ſort of movement, approves by another, and expreſſes 
Suſpicion by a third, 

The arms are ſometimes both thrown out, ſometimes the 
right alone. Sometimes they are Iiſted up as high as the 
face, to expreſs wonder, ſometimes held out before the breaſt, 
to ſhew fear ; ſpread forth with the hands open, to expreſs 
defire or affettion ; the hands clapped in ſurprixe, and in ſud- 
den joy and grief; the right hand clenched; and the arms 
brandiſbed, to threaten ; the two arms (et a-kimbo, to look big, 
and expreſs contempt or courage. With the hands, as Quin- 

tilian “ ſays, we ſolicit, we refuſe, we promiſe, we threaten, 
we diſmi/i, We invite, we intreat, we expreſs averfion, fear, 
doubting, denial, aſting, affirmation, negation, joy, grief, con- 
feffion, penitence. With the hands we deſcribe, point out 
all circumſtances of time, place, and manner of what we 
relate; we excite the paſſions of others, and /ootbethem ; we 
approve and diſapprove, permit, or prohibit, admire, or deſpiſe. 
Ihe hands ſerve us inſtead of many ſorts of words, and where 
the language of the tongue is unknown, that of the hands is 
underſtood, being univer/al, and common to all nations. | 

The legs advance, or retreat, to expreſs dtfire, or aver/ion, 
love, or hatred, courage, or fear, and produce exultation, or 
leaping in ſudden joy; and the ſamping of the foot expreſſes 
earneſineſs, anger, and threatening. 

Eſpecially the face, being furniſhed with a variety of muſ- 
cles, does more in expreſſing the paſſions of the mind than 
the whole human frame belides. The change of colour (in 
white people) ſhews by turns, anger by redneſs, and ſome- 
times by paleneſs, fear likewiſe by palengſi, and ſhame by 
bluſhing. Every feature contributes its part. The mouth, 
open, ſhews one ſtate of the mind, ſhut, another; the gnaſhing 
of the teeth another. The forehead ſmooth, and eyebrows arched 


6K Ir. OraT. p- 455» © Annon his poſcimus,” &c. 4 
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and eaſy, ſhew tranquillity, or joy. Mirth opens the mouth to- 
ward the ears, crifhs the Je, half-/huts the eyes, and ſome» 
times fills them with tears. The front wrinkled into frowns, 
and the eyebrows m———_— g the eyes, like clouds, fraught 
with tempeſt, ſhew a mind agitated with fury. Above all, 
the eye ſhews the very /pir/t in a vi/eble form. In every dif- 
ferent ſtate of the mind, it aſſumes a different appearance. 
Foy brightens and opens it. Grief balf-cloſes, and drowns it in 
tears. Hatred and anger, flaſh from it like lightning. Love, 
darts from it in g/ances, like the orient beam. Fealoufy and 
ſquinting envy, 2 their ontagious Sas from the eye. And 
devotion raiſes it to the ſkies, as if the foul of the holy man 
were going to take its flight to heaven. 

The ancients * uſed ſame geſtures which are unknown to 
us, as, to expreſs grief, and other violent emotions of the 
mind, they uſed to ſtrike their 4nees with the palms of their 


The force of aztitude and looks, alone appears in a wonder- 
ouſly ſtriking manner, in the works of the painter and /ta- 
tuary; who have the delicate art of making the flat canvas 
and rocky marble utter every paſſion of the human mind, 
and touch the ſoul of the ſpectator, as if the picture, or ſta- 
tue, /poke the pathetic language of Shakeſpear. It is no 
wonder, then, that maſterly action joined with powerful elo- 
cution ſhould be irreſiſtible. And the variety of expreſſion by 
looks and geſtures, is ſo great, that, as is well known, a whole 
play can be repreſented ww:i/hout a word ſpoken. 

The following are, I believe, the principal paſſions, hu- 
mours, ſentiments, and intentions, Which are to be expreſſed 
by ſpeech and action. And I hope it will be allowed by the 
reader, that it is nearly in the following manner, that nature 
expreſles them. 


T ranquillity, or apathy, appears by the compoſure of the 


countenance, and general rege of the bedy and limbs, with- 


out the exertion of any one muſcle. The countenance open; 
the forehead ſinooth; the cyebroaus arched; the mouth juſt not 


faut; and the eyes paſſing with an eaſy motion from object 


io object, but not dwelling long upon any one. 
Cheerfulneſs, adds a ſmile, opening the mouth a litile more. 
Mirth, or laughter, opens the mouth ſtill more towards the 
ears; criſps the noſe; lefjens the aperture of the eyes, and 
ſometimes fills them with Fears; ſhakes and conwuljes the 
whole ame; giving conſiderable pain, which occaſions 
koiding the ſides. 
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Raillery, in ſport, without real ai,, puts on the 
aſpe4 of cheerfulneſs. The tone of voice is ſprightly. With 
contempt, or diſguſt, it caſts a look a/quint, from time to 
time, at the object; and quits the cheerful aſpect for one 
mixed between an affected grin and /ourne/s. The upper 4 8 
is drawn up with an air of diſdain. The arms are ſet a- limbo 
on the hips ; and the right hand now and then thrown out to- 
ward the object, as if one were going to ſtrike another a ſlight 
back-hand blow. The pitch of the voice is rather loud, the 
tone arch and freering ; the ſentences ſhort ; the expreſſions 
ſatyrical, with mock-praiſe intermixed. There are ſtances 
of raillery in ſcripture itſelf, as 1 Kings xviii. and Ifa. xliv. 
And the excellent Tillotſon has not ſcrupled to indulge a 
ſtrain of that ſort now and then, eſpecially in expoſing the 
mock ſolemnities of that moſt ludicrous (as well as odious) 
of all religions, popery. Nor ſhould I think raillery un- 
worthy the attention of the lawyer; as it may occaſionally- 
come in, not unufefully, in his pleadings, as well as any 
other ſtroke of ornament, or entertainment *, . 

Buffoonry, aſſumes an arch, ſly, leering gravity. Muſt not 

uit its ſerious aſpect, though all ſhould /avgh to burſt ribs of 

el. This command of face is ſomewhat difficult ; 'though 

not fo hard, T ſhould think, as to reſtrain the contrary ſymp- 
pathy, I mean of weeping with thoſe who weep. 

Foy, when ſudden and violent, expreſſes itſelf by clapping 
of hands, and exultation, or leaping. The eyes are opened 
wide ; perhaps filled with zears; often raiſed to heaven, 
eſpecially by devout perſons. The countenance is ſmiling, 
not compoſedly, but with features aggravated. The voice 
riſes, from time to time, to very high notes. 

Delight, or pleaſure, as when one 1s entertained, or ra- 
viſhed with muſic, painting, oratory, or any ſuch elegancy, 
ſhews itſelf by the /ooks, geftures, and utterance of joy ; but 
moderated, 

Gravity, or ſeriouſneſs, the mind fixed upon ſome im- 
portant ſubject, draws down the eyebrows a little; caſts down, 
or ſhuts, or raiſes the eyes to heaven; outs the mouth, and 
pinches the « cloſe. The poſture of the body and limbs is 
compoſed, and without much motion. The /perch, if any, 
flows and ſolemn ; the tene unvarying. 

Enquiry, into an obſcure ſubje&, fixes the body in one 
poſture, the head looping, and the eye poring, the eyebrozus 
drawn down. 

/ 
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Attention, to an eſteemed, or ſuperior character, has the 
ſame aſpe& ; and requires /ilence ; the eyes often ca/? down 
upon the ground; ſometimes fixed on the face of the ſpeaker ; 
hut not too pertly. | 
Mad:/ty, or ſubmiſſion, bends the body forwards ; levels 
the eyes to the breaſt, if not to the feet, of the ſuperior cha- 
rater. The vice low; the tone ſubmiſſi ve; and words few. 
Perplexity, or anxiety, which is always attended with ſome 
degree of fear and uneaſineſs, draws all the parts of the body 
together ; gathers ap the arms upon the breaſt, unleſs one hand 
covers the eyes, or rubs the forchead ; draws down. the eye- 
brows ; hangs the head upon the breaſt; caſts down the eyes, 
ſhuts and pinches the eyelids cloſe; puts the mouth, and 
pinches the lips cloſe, or hites them. Suddenly the whole 
body is vehemently agitated. The perſon walks about bufily ; 
flops abruptly. Then he talks to himſelf, or makes grimaces. 
If he {peat to another, his pauſes are very leng; the tone of 
his voice unvarying ; and his ſentences broken ; expreſſing half, 


 and4eeping in half of what ariſes in his mind. 


Vexation, occaſioned by ſome real or imaginary misfor- 
tune, agitates the whole frame, and, beſides expreſſing itſelf 
with the /ooks, geſtures, reſtleſſneſs, and tone of perplexity, it 
adds complaint, fretting, and lamenting. | 

Pity, a mixed paſſion of love and grief, looks down upon 
diſtreſs with lified hands ; eyebrows drawn down; mouth open, 
and features drawn together. Its yen. as to looks, 
and geſture, . is the ſame with thoſe of / ering, (ſee Suffer- 
ing, ) but more moderate, as the painful feelings are only 
{ympathetic, and therefore ane remove as it were, more di/- 
tant from the /ou$, than what one feels in his own perſon. 

Grief, ſudden, and violent, expreſſes itſelf by beating the 
head ; groveling on the ground; tearing of garments, hair, 
and fleſh ; ſcreaming aloud, weeping, ſtamping with the feet, 
lifting the eyes, from time to time to heaven; -urrying to 
and fro, running diſtraed, or fainting away, ſometimes 
without recovery. Sometimes violent grief produces a tor- 
pid ſullen filence, reſembling total apathy *. 

Melancholy, or fixed grief, is gloomy, ſedentary, motionleſi. 
The lower jaw falls; the lips pale, the eyes are caft down, 
half-/but, eyelids ſwelled and red, or livid, tears trickling 
filent, and unwiped ; with a total znatrention to every thing 
that pailes. Words, if any, few, and thoſe dragged out, 
rather than Het en; the accents aveak, and interrupted, fighs 
breaking into the middle of ſentences and words, 


® Curz leves loquuntur ; ingentq ſtupent. Senec. Hirr. 


Deſpair, 
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Dgfpuir, as in a condemned criminal, or one who has 
Joſt all hope of ſalvation, bends the ezebrows downward ; 
clouds the forchead ; rolls the eyes around frightfully ; opens the 
month toward the ears; bites the lips; widens the A 3 
gna/hes with the teeth, like a fierce wild beaſt, The heart is 
too much hardened to ſuffer tears to flow; yet the eyeballs will 
be red and inflamed, like thoſe of an animal in a rabid ſtate. 
The head is hung down upon the breaſt. The arms are bended 
at the elbows z the H clenched hard; the veins and muſcles 
/welled';, the Hin Vivid; and the whole bedy flrained and 
violently agitated ;  groans, expreſſive of inward torture, 
more frequently uttered than <words. If any words, they 
are few, and * with a ſuullen, eager bitterneſs ; the tone 

of voice often loud and firrions. As it often drives people 
to diſtraction, and ſelſ- murder, it can hardly be over - acted 
by one who would repreſent it. 

Fear, violent and ſudden, opens very wide the eyes and 
mouth ; ſhortens the noſe ; draws doton the eyebrows; gives 
the countenazxce an air of wwildnrſs ; covers it with deadly pale- | 
net; draws back the elbows parallel with the fides ; 1s up 
the open Handi, the fingers together, to the height of the 
breaft, ſo that the palms face the dreadful object, as ſhields 
oppoſed againſt it. One foot is drawn back behind the other, 
ſo that the body ſeems /rinking from the danger, and put- 
ting itſelf in a poſture for — The hcart beats violently ; 
the breath is fetched grick and hot; the whole body is thrown 
into a general tremor. The woice is 2vcak and trembling ; the 
ſentences are ſhort, and the pre, confuſed and incoberent. 
Imminent danger, real or fancied, produces, in timorous 
perſons, as women and children, violent iets, without any 
articulate ſound of words; and ſometimes irrecoverably con- 
founds the under/tanding ; produces fainting, which is ſome- 
times followed by death. 

Shame, or a ſenſe of one's appearing to a diſadvantage, 
before one's fellow-creatures, turns away the face from the 
beholders; covers it with 6/z/2es ; hangs the head; caſts 
down the eyes, draws down the eyebrows ; either ſtrikes the 
perſon dumb, or, if he attempts to ſay any thing in his owa 
defence, cauſes his tongue to faulier, and confounds his urter- 
ance; and puts him upon making a thoutand geſtures and 
grimacet, to keep himſelf in countenance ; all which only 
heighten the confuſion of his appearance. 

Remorſe, or a painful ſenſe of guilt, caſts down the coun- 
renance, and clouds it with anxiety ; hangs down the head ; 
draws the eyebrows down upon the eyes. The right hand 
beats the brea/?. The teeth gnaſb with anguiſh, The whole 

| = body 
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beds is trained and violently agitated. If this frong remorſe 
is ſucceeded by the more gracious diſpoſition of penitence, or 
contrition ; then the eyes are rai/ed (but with great appearance 
of doubting and fear ) to the throne of heavenly mercy ; and 
immediately caſt doo again to the earth. Then floods of 
rears are ſeen to low. The knees are bended; or the body 
proftrated on the ground. The arms are ſpread in a ſup- 
pliant poſture, and the voice of deprecation is uttered with 
fig he, groans, timidity, heſitation, and trembling. ä 

Courage, ſteady and cool, opens the countenance, gives the 
whole form an ere and graceful air. The accents are ſtrong, 
full-mouthed and articulate, the voice firm. and even. 

Boaſting, or affected courage, is loud, bluſtering, threaten- 
ing. The eyes ſtare ; the eyebrows drawn down ; the face 
is red and bloated ; the mouth pouts out; the voice Hallau 
and thundering ; the arms are ſet a-kimbo; the head often 
zodding in a menacing manner; and the right t, clenched, 
is brandiſhed, from time to time, at the perſon threatened. 
The right foot is often famped upon the ground, and the 
legs take ſuch large ffrides, and the ſteps are ſo heavy, that 
the earth ſeems to tremble under them. - h 

Pride aſſumes a lofty look, bordering upon the aſpect 
and attitude of anger. The eyes open, but with the eyebrows 
confiderably drawn down ;, the mouth pouting out; moſtly 
ſhut, and the lips pinched cloſe. The words walk out 
a- ſtrut, with a flow, /tif, bombaſtic affectation of importance. 
The arms generally a-4imbo, and the /egs at a diſtance from 
one another, taking large rragedy-/trides. 

Obinacy adds to the aſpect of pride, a dogged ſourneſt, 
Ike that of malice. See Malice. 

Authority opens the countenance, but draws down the eye- 
brows a little, ſo far as to give the look of gravity. See 
Gravity. 

Commanding requires an air a little more peremptory, with 
a look a little e re or tern. The hand is held out, and 
moved toward the perſon to whom the order is given, with 
the palm uprvards, and the head nods toward him. | 

F orbidding, on the contrary, draws the head backward, and 
puſhes the hand from one with the pair: downward,. as if 
going to lay it upon the perſon, to hold him down. im- 
moveable, that he may not do what is forbidden him. 

Affrming, eſpecially with a judicial oath, is expreſſed by 
liſting the open right hand, and eyes toward heaven; or, 
it conßcienct is a 


thr the ppealed to, by laying the right hand upon 
Wie %. | 


Denying. 
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Denying is expreſſed by p»/hing the open right hand from 
bne ; and turning the face the contrary way. See Awver/ron.” 

Difering in ſentiment may be expreſſed as refuſing. See 
Refufrng. 

Agreeing in opinion; or conviction; as granting. See 
Granting. 

Exhorting; as by a general at the head of his army, re- 
quires a lind, complacent look; unleſs matter of offence has 
paſſed, as neglect of duty, or the like. 

Tudging demands a grave, —— look; with deep attention ; 
the countenance altogether clear from any appearance of 
either diſguſt or favour. The accents flow, diſtin, emphati- 
cal, accompanied with /it:/e action, and that very grave. 

Reproving puts on a fern aſpect, roughens the voice, and 
1s accompanied with * — not much different from thoſe 
of threatening, but not ſo lively, 

Acquitting is performed with a benevdlent, tranquil coun- 
tenance, and tone of voice; the right hand, if not both, open, 
waved gently toward the perſon acquitted, expreſſing di/+ 
miſſion. See Diſmiſſing. 

Condemning aſſumes a ſevere look, but mixed with prey. 
The /entence is to be expreſſed as with reludance! 

Teaching, explaining, inculcating, or giving orders to art 
inferior, requires an air of ſuperiority to be aſſumed. The 
features are to be compoſed to an authoritative gravity. The 
eye ſteady and open, the eyebrow a little drawn down over it; 
but not ſo much as to look /urly or dogmatical. The tone of 
voice varying according as the emphaſis requires, of which 

good deal is neceſſary in expreſſing matter of this ſort: 
he pitch of the voice to be ftrong and clear ; the articalation 
diſtin; the utterance flow, and the manner peremptory. This 
is the proper manner of pronouncing the commandments in 
the communion office. But (I am ſorry to ſay it) they are 
too commonly ſpoken in the ſame manner as the prayers, 
than which nothing can be more unnatural. x 
' Pardoning differs from acquitting, in that the latter means 
clearing a perſon after trial of guilt z whereas the former 
— þ guilt, and ſignifies merely delivering the guilty 
perſon from puniſhment. Pardoning requires ſome degree of 
ſeverity of aſpect and tone of voice, becauſe the pardoned per- 
ſon is not an object of entire mixed approbation ; otherwiſe 
its expreſſion is much the ſame as granting. See Granting. 
' Arguing requires a cool, ſedate, attentive aſpect, and a clear, 
flow, emphatical accent, with much demonſtration by the hand. 
It differs from teaching (ſee Teaching) in that the look of 


authority is not wanting in arguing. 
C 2 Dypiſfing, 


„ 
Diſmiſing, with approbation, is done with a kind aſpect and 
tone of voice ; the right hand open, gently waved toward 
the perſon : with di/plea/ure, beſides the look and tone of 


voice which ſuit diſpleaſure, the hand is haſtily hre out 
toward the perſon diſmiſſed, the back part toward him, the 


_ countenance at the fame time turned away from him. 


_ —— 


Refuſing, when accompanied with diſpleaſure, is expreſſed 
nearly in the /ame way. Without diſpleaſure, it is done with 
a viſible reluctance, which occaſions the bringing out the 
words /lowwly, with ſuch a ſake of the head, and rug of the 
ſhoulders, as is natural upon hearing of ſomewhat, which 
gives us concern. 

Granting, when done with «nre/erved good- will, is accom- 
panied with a benevolent aſpect, and tone of voice; the right 
hand preſſed to the left breaſt, to ſignify how heartily the fa- 
your 15 granted, and the benefactor's joy in conferring it. 

Dependence. See Modeſty. 
 #Vneration, or worſhipping, comprehends ſeveral articles, 
as aſcription, confeſſion, remorſe, interceſſion, thankſgiving, de- 
precation, petition, &c. Ajcription of honour and praiſe to the 
peerleſs and ſupreme Majeſty of heaven, and confeſſion, and 
deprecation, are to be uttered with all that humility of looks and 
£?/ture, which can exhibit the moſt profound /e/f-aba/ement and 
annihilation, before One, whoſe ſuperiority is infinite. The 
head is à little raiſed, but with the moſt apparent midity, and 
dread ; the eye is lifted ; but immediately caſt down again, or 
cloſed for a moment; the eyebrows are drawn down in the moſt 


reſpectful manner; the features, and the whole body and 


limbs, are all compoſed to the moſt profound gravity ; one 
poſture continuing, without conſideraole change, during thi 
whole performance of the duty. The &nees Jended, or the 
whole body, profirate, or if the poſture be ſtanding, which 
ſcripture * does not diſallow, bending ferward, as ready to 
proſtrate itſelf. + The arms /pread out, but mudeſtly, as high 
as the breaſt ; the hands open. The tone of the voice will 

Submiſſive, timid, equal, trembling, weak, ſuppliant. The 
wvords will be brought out with a viſible anxiety and difidence, 
approaching to he/rtation ; frau, and flow ; nothing of vain 
repetition , haranguing, flowers of rhetoric, or affected figures 
of ſpeech; all city, humility, and lowwlingf5, ſucli as be- 
comes a reptile of the duſt, when preſuming ta addreſs Him, 
whoſe greatne/5 is tremendous beyond all created conception. 
In interceſſion tor our fellow-creatures, which 1s preſcribed 1n 
the ſcriptures f, and in thankſgiving, the countenance will 


Mark xi. 25. T Mat. vi. 7. 2 Mat. v. 44. Luke vi. 28. 
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naturally aſſume a /mall degree of chcerfulugſi beyond what 


it was clothed with in confe/ion of fin, and deprecation of 
uniſhment. But all affected ornament of ſpeech, or ge/ituve 

in devotion, deſerves the ſevereſt cenſure, as being ſome- 
what much worſe than abſurd. 

Reſpec for a ſuperior puts on the looks and geſture of 
modeſty. See Modeſty. | | 

Hope brightens the countenance ; arches the eyebrows ; gives 
the eyes an eager, wiſhful look ; opens the mouth to half a 
nile; bends the body a little forward, the feet equal ; ſpreads 
the arms, with the hands open, as to receive the object of its 
longings. The tene of the voice is eager, and unevenly 
inclining to that of joy ; but curbed by a degree of doubt and 
anxiety. Defire differs from hope, as to expreſſion, in this 
particular, that there is more appearance of doubt and 
anxiety in the former, than the latter. For it is one thing to 
defire what is agreeable, and another to have a proſpect of 
actually obtaining it. 


Deſire expreſſes itſelf by bending the body forward, and 


/tretching the arms toward the object, as to graſp it. The 
countenance ſmiling, but eager and wiſhful ; the eyes wide open, 
and eyebrows raiſed; the mouth open; the tone of voice 
Jappliant, but lively and cheerful, unleſs there be diftre/s 
as well as defire ; the expre//ions fluent and copious ; if no 
words are uſed, g inſtead of them; but this is chiefly in 
diſtreſs. * 

Love, (ſucceſsful) lights up the countenance into ſmiles. 
The forehead is ſmoothed, and enlarged; the eyebrows are 
arched ; the mouth a little open, and /miling ; the eyes lan- 
guiſbing, and half-ſhat, dote upon the beloved object. The 
countenance aſſumes the eager and wiſhful look of defire, (ſee 
Defire above) but mixed with an air of /atisfa2ion and re- 
pee. The accents are ſoft, and winning ; the tone of voice 
perfuaſroe, flattering, pathetic, various, muſical, rapturous, as 
in %. (See Foy.) The attitude much the ſame with that of 
deſire. Sometimes both hands preſſed eagerly to the 6o/om. 
Love, unſucceſsful, adds an air of anxiety, and melancholy. 
See Perplexity, and Melancholy. 

Giving, inviting, ſoliciting, and ſuch like actions, which 
ſuppoſe ſome degree of affection, real, or pretended, are 


accompanied with much the ſame looks and geſtures as ex- 


preſs love; but more moderate. 

Wonder, or amazement, (without any other intereſting 
paſſion, as love, efteem, &c.) opens the eyes, and makes them 
appear very prominent; ſometimes raiſes them to the ties; 


but oftener, and more 7 IR fixes them on the —_ 
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if the cauſe of the paſſion be a preſent and wi/ible object, with 
the look, all except the wildneſs, of fear. (See Fear.) If 
the bands hold any thing, at the time when the object of 
wonder appears, they immediately let it drop, unconſcious ; 
and the whole body fixes in the contracted, ftooping poſture of 
amazement ; the mouth open; the hangs held up open, nearly 
in the attitude of fear. (See Fear.) The firft acceſs of this 

aſſion „tops all utterance. But it makes amends afterwards 
— a copious flow of words and exclamations. 

Admiration, a mixed paſſion, conſiſting of wonder, with 
love or eſteem, takes away the familiar geſture, and expreſ- 
ſion of ſimple love. (See Love.) Keeps the re/peful look, 
and attitude. (See Modeſty and Veneration.) The eyes are 
opened wide, and now and then rai/ed toward heaven. The 
mouth is opened. The hands are lifted up. The tone of the 
voice rapturous. This paſſion expreſſes utſelf copiouſly, 
making great uſe of the figure hyperbole. 

Gratitude puts on an aſpect full of complacency. (See Love.) 
If the object of it is a character greatly /uperior, it expreſſes 
much ſubmiſſion. (See Modeſty.) The right hand preſſed 
upon the brea/?, 3 579 very properly, the expreſſion 
of a fincere and hearty ſenſibility of obligation. 

Curiefity, as of a buſy-body, opens the eyes and mouth, 
lengthens the neck, bends the body forward, and fixes it in one 
potture, with the bands nearly in that of admiration. See 
Admiraticn. See allo Defire, Attention, Hope, Enquiry, and 
Perplexity. | 

Perjuafion puts on the looks of moderate /owve. (See Love.) 
Its accents are /oft, flattering, emphatical, and articulate. | 

T empting, or wheedling, expreſſes itſelf much in the ſame 
way ; only carrying the 1 part to exceſs. 

Promiſing is expreſſed with benevolent looks, the nod of 
conſent, and the open hands gently moved towards the perſon 
to whom the promiſe is made; the palms upwards. The 
fancerity of the promiſer may be expreſſed by laying the 
right hand gently on the breaf. | 

Afﬀetation dilplays itſelf in a thouſand different gefturer, 
motions, airs, and looks, according to the character which 
the perſon affects. Affectation of learning gives a ſtiff for- 
ality to the whole perſon. The words come ſtalking out 
with the pace of a funeral proceſſion ; and every ſentence has 
the /olemrity of an oracle. Aﬀectation of piety turns up the 
goggling whites of the eyes to heaven, as if the perſon were 
in a trance, and fixes them in that poſture ſo long that the 
brain of the beholder grows giddy. Then comes up, deep- 
grumbling, a holy groan from the lower parts of the — 

8 ut 
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but ſo tremendous in ſound, and fo long protracted, that 
you expeR to ſee a goblin riſe, like an exhalation, through 
the ſolid earth, Then he begins to rock from fide to fide, 
or backward and forward, like an aged pine on the fide of 
a hill, when a briſk wind blows. The hands are claſped to- 

ether, and often lifted, and the head often ſhaken with 
ooliſh vehemence. The tone of the voice is canting, or 
ſing-ſong lullaby, not much diſtant from an Iriſh howl 5 and 
the e godly doggrel. Affectation of beauty, and killing, 


puts a fine woman by turns into all ſorts of forms, appearances, 


and attitudes, but amiable ones. She undoes, by art, or ra- 
ther by awkwardneſs ar true art conceals itſelf) all that na- 
ture had done for her. Nature formed her almoſt an angel, and 
ſhe, with infinite pains, makes herſelf a monkey. Therefore 
this ſpecies of affectation is eaſily imitated, or taken off. 
Make as many, and as ugly grimaces, motions, and geſtures, 
as can be made; and take care that nature never peep out ; 
and you repreſent coquettiſh ation to the life. 

Sloth appears by yawning, doing, ſnoring, the head dang- 

ling ſometimes to one fide, ſometimes to the other, the ars 
_ legs ſtretched out, and every iu of the body un/frungy 
the eyes heavy, or cloſed; the words, if any, craw! out of 
the mouth, 2 * 2s ſcarce audible to any car, and 
broken off in the middle by a powerful ſleep. 
People who walk in their fleep, (of which our inimitable 
Shakefeare has, in his tragedy of MaczeT, drawn a fine 
ſcene) are ſaid to have their eyes open; though they are not 
the more for that, conſcious of any thing, but the dream, 
which has got poſſeſſion of their imagination. I never ſaw 
one of thole perſons ; therefore cannot deſcribe their man- 
ner from nature ; but I ſuppoſe their ſpeech is pretty much 
like that af perſons dreaming, inarticulate, incoherent, and 
very different in its tone from what it is when waking. 

Intoxication ſhews itſelf by the eyes half-/hut, ſleepy, ſtupid, 
inflamed. An idiot ſmile, a ridiculous ſurlineſi, or affected 
bravado, diſgraces the bloated countenance. The mouth open, 
tumbles out nonſenſe in heaps, without articulation enough 
for any car to take it in, and unworthy of attention, if it 
could be taken in. The head ſeems too heavy for the neck. 
Ihe arms dangle from the ſhoulders, as if they were almoſt 
cut away, and hung by ſhreds. The {gs totter and bend at 
the knees, as ready to nk under the weight of the reeling 
body. And a general incapacity, coporeal and mental, ex- 
nibits human nature ſunk below the brutal, 

Anger, (violent) or rage, expreſſes itſelf with rapidity, in- 
ze ruption, noiſe, harſhneſs, and trepidation, The neck ftretched 
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out; the head forward, often nodding and ſpalen in a menacs 
ing manner, againſt the object of the paſhon. The eyes red, 
inflamed, ftaring, rolling, and ſparkling ; the eyebrows drawn 
aown over them, and the forehead wrintled into clouds, 
The neftrils fretched wide; every wein ſwelled; every 
muſcle trained ; the breaft heaving, and the breath fetched 
hard. The mouth open, and drawn on each fide toward the 
ears, ſnewing the teeth, in a gnaſbing poſture. The face 
bloated, pale, red, or ſometimes almoſt black. The fee? 
flamping; the right arm often thrown out, and menacing with 
the _— ſhaken, and a general and violent agitation of 
the whole bogy. | 

Peeviſhneſs, or ill- nature, is a lower degree of anger; and 
is therefore expreſſed in the above manner, only. more no- 
derate; with half-ſertences, and broken ſpeeches, uttered 
haſtily ; the upper * drazwn up diſdainfully ; the eyes aſquint 
upon the object of diſpleaſure. 

Malice, or ſpite, ſets the jaws, or gnaſhes with the teeth; 
ſends blaſting flaſtes from the eyes; —— the mouth toward 
the ears; clenches both fits, and bends the elbows in a ft rain 
ing manner. The tone of voice and expreſſion, are much the 
' fame with that of anger; but the pitch not ſo loud. 

Envy is a little more moderate in its geſtures, than malice z 
but much the ſame in kind. 

Revenge expreſſes itſelf as malice. 

Cruelty. See Anger, Aver/ion, Malice, and the other 
iraſcible paſſions, | | 

Complaining, as when one is under violent bodily pain, 
diſtorts the features; almoſt cloſes the eyes; ſometimes ra//es 
them fully; opens the mouth; guaſhes with the teeth; 
draws up the upfer lip; draws dexvn the head upon the 
Ereaſt, and the whole body together. The arms are violently 
bent at the elbows, and the ffs ſtrongly clenched. The woice 
is uttered in groans, lamentations, and violent /creams, 
Extreme terture produces fainting, and death. 

Fatigue, from ſevere labour, gives a general /anguor to 
the whole body, The countenance is dejeted. (See Grief.) 
The arms hang liſtleſs ; the bedy, if ſitting, or lying along 
be not the poſture, oops as in old age. (See „A 
The legs, if walking, are dragged heavily along, and ſeem 
at every ſtep ready to lend under the weight of the body. 
The voice is weak, and the awords hardly enough articulated 
to be underſtood. 

Averfron, or hatred, expreſſed to, or of any perſon, or 
thing, that is odious to the ſpeaker, occaſions his drawing 
back, as avoiding the approach of what he hates; the hands 

al 
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at the ſame time, thrown out ſpread, as if to keep it off. 
The face turned away from that fide toward which the hands 
are thrown out ; the eyes looking angrily and a/quint the ſame 
way the hands are directed; the eyebrows drawn downward ; 
the upper lip diſdainfully {7awn up ; but the teeth ſet. The 


pitch of the voice loud; the tone chiding, unequal, ſurly, 


webement. The ſentences ſhort, and abrupt. 

Commendation, or approbation, from a ſuperior, puts on 
the aſpe& of love (excluding Deſire, and Reſpet) and ex- 
preſſes itſelf in a mild tone of voice; the arms gently /pread ; 
the palms of the hands toward the 2 approved. £xbort- 
ing, or encouraging, as of an army by a general, is expreſſed 
with ſome part of the looks and action of courage. 

Jealouſy would be likely to be well expreſſed , one who 
had often ſeen priſoners tortured in the dungeons of the in- 
 quifition, or who had ſeen what the dungeons of the in- 
quiſition are the beſt earthly emblem of; I mean Hell. For 
next to being in the pope's, or in Satan's priſon, is the tor- 
ture of him who is poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of jealouſy. Being 
a mixture of paſſions directly contrary to one another, the 
perſon, whoſe ſoul is the ſeat of ſuch confuſion and tumult, 
maſt be in as much greater miſery than Prometheus, with 
the vulture tearing his liver, as the pains of the ind are 
greater than thoſe of the be4y. Jealouſy is a ferment of love, 
batred, hope, fear, ſhame, anxiety, ſuſpicion, Brief: pity, envy, 
pride, rage, cruelty, vengeance, madneſs, an | 
other tormenting paſſion, which can agitate the human mind. 
Therefore to expreſs jealouſy well, requires that one know 
how to repreſent juſtly all theſe paſſions by turns. (See Love, 
Hatred, &e.) and often ſeveral of them together. Tealorfy 
thews itſelf by . perviſhneſs, thoughtfulneſs, anxiety, 
abjence of mind. Sometimes it burſts out in piteous com- 
plaint, and weeping; then a gleam of hope, that all is yet 
well, lights up the countenance into a momentary ſmile, 
Immediately the face, clouded with a general gloom, ſhews 
the mind overc again with horrid /u/picions, and frightful 
imaginations. Then the arms are folded upon the breaft ; the 
Fits violently cleached ; the rolling, bloody eyes dart fury. He 
burries to and fro; he has no more , than a ſhip in a 
troubled fea, the ſport of winds and waves. Again he com- 


9s himſelf a little, to reflect on the charms of the ſuſpefted 


perſon. She appears to his imagination like the feveerneſs 
of the riſing daun. Then his monſter-breeding fancy re- 
.prelents her as Falſe as ſhe is fair. Then he roars out as one 
on the rack, when the cruel engine rends every joint, and 


every ſfinew burſts. Then he throws himſelf on the ground. 


He 


if there be any 
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out; the head forward, often nodding and ſhaken in a menacs 
ing manner, againſt the object of the paſſion. The eyes red, 
inflamed, flaring, rolling, and ſparkling ; the eyebrows drawn 
#own over them, and the forehead wrinkled into clouds, 
The mneftrils ftretebed wide; every wein favelled; every 
muſcle trained; the breaſt heaving, and the breath fetched 
| hard. The mouth open, and drawn on each fide toward the 
ears, ſhewing the teeth, in a gnaſhing poſture. The face 
bloated, pale, red, or ſometimes almoſt black. The fee? 
flamping; the right arm often thrown out, and menacing with 
the — Halen, and a general and violent agitation of 
the whole bogy. | 

Peeviſhneſ;, or ill- nature, is a lower degree of anger; and 
is therefore expreſſed in the above manner, only. more mo- 
derate; with half-ſertences, and broken ſpeeches, uttered 
haſtily ; the upper "7 drazwn up diſdainfully ; the eyes aſſuint 
upon the object of diſpleaſure. 

Malice, or ſpite, ſets the jaws, or gna/hes with the teeth; 
ſends blaſting flaſtes from the eyes ; . the mouth toward 
the ears; clenches both fiſts, and bends the elbows in a flrain- 
ing manner. The zone of voice and expreſſion, are much the 
' fame with that of anger; but the pitch not ſo loud. 

Envy is a little more moderate in its geſtures, than malice ; 
but much the ſame in kind. 

Revenge expreſſes itſelf as malice. 

Cruelty. See Anger, Averſion, Malice, and the other 
iraſcible paſſions, 

Complaining, as when one is under violent bodily pain, 
diſtorts the features ; almoſt cloſes the eyes; ſometimes ra!/es 
them wwi/hfully ; opens the mouth; gnaſhes with the teeth 
draws up the upfer lip; draws dizvn the head upon the 
breaft, and the whole body together. The arms are violently = 
bent at the elbows, and the H, ſtrongly clenched. The voice 
is uttered in groans, lamentations, and violent /creams, 
Extreme torture produces fainting, and death. 

Fatigue, from fevere labour, gives a general /anguor to 
the whole body. The countenance is dejetted. (See Grief.) 
The arms hang liftleſs ; the bedy, if ſitting, or lying along 
be not the poſture, oops as in old age. (See Hage, 
The legs, if walking, are dragged heavily along, and ſeem 
at every ſtep ready to bend under the weight of the body. 
The voice is weak, and the auords hardly enough articulated 
to be underſtood. 

Avenſion, or hatred, expreſſed to, or of any perſon, or 
thing, that is odious to the ſpeaker, occaſions his drawing 
back, as avoiding the approach of what he hates; the hands 

al 


( 25 ) | 
at the ſame time, thrown out ſpread, as if to keep it off. 
The face turned away from that fide toward which the hands 
are thrown out ; the eyes looking angrily and a/quint the ſame 
way the hands are directed; the eyebrows drawn downward ; 
the upper /ip diſdainfully Zrawn up ; but the teeth ſet. The 


pitch of the voice loud; the tone chiding, unequal, ſurly, 


vehement. The ſentences ſhort, and abrupt. 

Commendation, or approbation, from a ſuperior, puts on 
the aſpect of love (exc — Defire, and Respect) and ex- 
preſſes itſelf in a mild tone of voice ; the arms gently /pread ; 
the palms of the hands toward the —.— approved. Axhort- 
ing, or encouraging, as of an army by a general, is expreſſed 
with ſome part of the looks and action of courage. 

Jealonſy would be likely to be well expreſſed by one who 
had often ſeen priſoners tortured in the dungeons of the in- 
quifition, or who had ſeen what the dungeons of the in- 
quiſition are the beſt earthly emblem of; I mean Hell. For 
next to being in the pope's, or in Satan's priſon, is the tor- 
ture of him who is poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of jealouſy. Being 
a mixture of paſſions directly contrary to one another, the 
perſon, whoſe foul is the ſeat of ſuch confuſion and tumult, 
maſt be in as much greater miſery than Prometheus, with 
the vulture tearing his liver, as the pains of the mind are 

rcater than thoſe of the be4y. Jealouſy is a ferment of love, 
tred, hope, fear, ſhame, anxiety, ſuſpicion, grief, pity, envy, 
pride, rage, cruelty, vengeance, madneſs, and if there be any 
other tormenting paſſion, Which can agitate the human mind. 
Therefore to expreſs jealouſy well, requires that one know 
how to repreſent juſtly all theſe paſſions by turns. (See Love, 


Hatred, &e.) and often ſeveral of them together. Tealonfy 
ſhews itſelf by rgHefneſs, perviſourſs, thoughtfulneſs, anxiety, 


alſence of mind. Sometimes it burſts out in piteous com- 
plaint, and weeping; then a gleam of hope, that all is yet 
well, lights up the countenance into a momentary ſmile, 
Immediately the face, clouded with a general gloom, ſhews 
the ind over again with horrid /uſpicions, and frightful 
imaginations. Then the arms are folded upon the breaft ; the 
fils violently cleached ; the rolling, bloody eyes dart fury. He 
burries to and fro; he has no more re/# than a ſhip in a 
troubled ſea, the ſport of winds and waves. Again he com- 


Pale himſelf a little, to reflect on the charms of the ſuſpefted 


| perſon. She appears to his imagination like the fweetne/s 
of the riſing daun. Then his monſter-breeding fancy re- 
preſents her as falſe as ſhe is fair. Then he roars out as one 
on the rack, when the cruel engine rends every joint, and 
every finew burſts. Then he throws himſelf on the * 
: C 
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He beats his head againſt the pavement. Then he ſprings up. 
and, with the look and action of a fury burſting hot from 
the abyſs, he ſnatches the inſtrument of death, and, after 
ripping up the boſom of the loved, ſuſpected, hated, la- 
mented fair one, he ſtabs himſelf to the heart, and exhibits 
a ſtriking proof, how terrible a creature a puny mortal is, 
when agitated by an infernal paſſion. 

Dotage, or infirm old age, ſhews itſelf by talkativene/*, 
boaſting of the paſt, ho![owwne/s of ezes and cheeks, dimneſi of 
fight, deafneſs, tremor of voice, the accents, through default 
of teeth, ſcarce iatelligible; hams weak, knees tottering, head 
paralylic, hollow coughing, frequent expe#oration, breathleſs 
Tvheezing, laborious greanizg, the body flccping under the 
inſupportable load ot years, which ſoon will eruſh it into 
the duſt, from whence it had its origin. 

Folly, that is, of a natural idiot, gives the face an habitual 
thoughtleſs, brainleſs grin. The eyes dance from object to 
object, without ever fixing /eadily upon any one. A thou- 
fand different and incoherent paſſions, looks, geſtures, ſpeeches, 
and ab/urdities, are played off every moment. 

Diſtraction opens the eyes to a frightful wideneſs; rolls them 
haſtily and wildly from object to object; difforts every fea- 
ture; guaſbes with the teeth; agitates all the parts of the 
body ; rolls in the duſt ; faams at the mouth ; utters, with hi- 
deous bellowings, execrations, blaſphemies, and all that is 
Ferce and outrageous ; ruſhes furioufly on all who approach; 
and, if not reſtrained, tears its own fle, and deſtroys itſelf. 

Sickneſs has infirmity and feeblene/s in every motion and 
utterance. The eyes dim, and almoſt cloſed; cheeks pale and 
hollow ; the jaw /allen; the head hung down ; as if too 
heavy to be 8 by the neck. A general inertia pre- 
vails. The voice trembling ; the utterance through the noſe; 
every ſentence accompanied with a groaz ; the hand ſhaking, 
and the Aces tottering under the body; or the body /tretched 
helpleſs on the bed. 

Fainting produces a ſudden relaxation of all that holds 
the human frame together, every ſinew and ligament un- 
ſtrung. The colour flies from the vermilion cheek ; the 
ſparkling eye grows dim. Down the body drops, as helpleſs, 
and ſenſeleſs, as a maſs of clay, to which, by its colour and 
appearance, it ſeems haſtening to rl ve itſelf, Which leads 
me to conclude with 

Death, the awful end of all fleſh ; which exhibits nothing 
in appearance different from what I have been juſt deſcribing ; 
tor fainting continued ends in death; a ſubject almoſt too 
Arias to be made a matter of artificial 2r:itarion. K 
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Lover degrees of every paſſion are to be expreſſed by more 
moderate exertions of voice and * as every public 


ſpeaker's diſcretion will ſuggeſt to him. | 
Mixed paſſions, or emotions of the mind, require a mixed 


expreſſion. Pity, for example, is compoſed of grief and 
love. It is therefore evident, that a correct ſpeaker muſt, 
by his looks and geſtures, and by the tone and pitch of his 


voice, expreſs both grief and love, in expreſſing pity, and fo 
of the reſt. | | 

There may be other humours or paſſions, beſide theſe, 
which a reader, or ſpeaker, may have occaſion to expreſs, 
But theſe are the principal. And, if there be any others, 
they will occur among the following examples for practice, 
taken from various authors, and rules will be given for ex- 
prefling them. And though it may be alleged, that /me of 
theſe paſſions, or humours, are ſuch as hardly ever come in 
the way of the ſpeaker at the bar, in the pulpit, or either 
houſe of parliament, it does not therefore follow, that the 
labour of ſtudying and practiſing the proper ways of ex- 
prefling them is ge,, On the contrary, every ſpeaker 
will find his account in enlarging his ſphere of practice. A 
gentleman may not have occaſion every day to dance a mi- 
nuet; but he 6 occaſion to go into company every day; 
and. he will go into a room with much the better grace for 
his having learned to dance in the moſt elegant manner. 
The orator may not have actual occaſion to expreſs anger, 
pealouſy, malice, and ſome few others of the more violent 

ſons, for which I have here given rules. But he will, 

y applying his organs of elocution to expreſs them, acquire 
a maſterly eaſe and fluency in expreſſing thoſe he has actually 
oecaſton to expres. 

It is to be remembered, that the action, in expreſſing the 
various hymours and paſſions, for which I have here given 
rules, is to be ſuited to the age, ſex, condition, and circum- 
ſtances of the character. Violent anger, or rage, for example, 
is to be expreſſed with great agitation (ſee Auger); but the 
rage of an infirm o/4 man, of a woman, and o a youth, are 
all different from one another, and from that of a man in 
the flower of his age, as every ſpeaker's diſcretion will 
ſuggeſt. A hero may ſhew fear, or /en/ibility of pain: but 


not in the ſame manner as a girl would — thoſe ſenſa- 


tions. Grief may be expreſſed by a perion reading a me- 
lancholy ſtory, or deſcription, in a room. It may be acted 
upon the ſtage, It may be dwelt upon by the pleader at 
che bar; or it may have a place in a ſermon. The * — 
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( 28 ü 
ſtill grief. But the manner of expreſſing it will be different 
in each of the ſpeakers, if they have judgment. 

A correct ſpeaker does not make a movement of limb, or 
feature, for which he has not a ren. If he addreſſes heaven, 
he looks upward. If he ſpeaks to his fellow-creatures, he 
looks round pon them. The /þirit of what he ſays, or is ſaid 
to him, appears in his J. If he expreſſes amazement, or 
would excite it, he /ifts up his hands and eyes, If he invites 
to virtue and happineſs, he /preads his arms, and looks Bene wo- 
lence. If he threatens the vengeance of heaven againſt vice, 
he bends his eyebrow into wrath, and menaces with his arm 
and countenauce. He does not needle/ily aw the air with his 
arm, nor /tab-himſelf with his finger. He does not clap his 
right hand upon his brea/?, unleſs he has occaſion to ſpeak of 
himelf, or to introduce conſcience, or ſomewhat /entimental. 
He does not ſtart back, unleſs he wants to expreſs horror or 
averſion. He does not come forward, but — 1.5 he has oc- 
caſion to /olicit, He does not raiſ his voice, but to expreſs 
ſomewhat peculiarly emphatical. He does not /owwer it, but 
to contraſt the raiſing of it. His epes, by turns, according to 
the humour of the matter he has to expreſs,- ark/e fury; 
brighten into joy; glance diſdain ; melt into grief; frown 
dil uſt and hatred; langui/h into love; or glare diſtraction. 

But to apply properly, and in a mafterly manner, the al- 
moſt endleſsly various external expreſſions of the different 
paſſions and emotions of the mind, for which nature has 
ſo curiouſly fitted the human frame hic labor—here is the 
difficulty. Accordingly, a conſummate public eater is truly 
a henix. But much 4% than all this, is, generally ſpeaking, 
ſufficient for moſt occaſions. 

There is an error, which is too inconſiderately received by 
many judicious perſons, viz. that a public ſpeaker's ſhewing 
himſelf to be in earzef, will alone ſecure him of duly afe- 
ing his audience. Were this true, the enthuſiaſtic rant of the 
fanatic, who is often very much in earnef, ought to pleaſe 
the judicious ; in whom, on the contrary, we know it excites 
only laughter or pity. It is granted, that nature is the rule by 
which we are to eat, and to judge of propriety in ſpeaking. 

And every public enter, who faithfully, and in a ate 
manner, fellows that univerſal guide, commands attention 
and approbaticn. But a ſpeaker may, either through in- 
curable natural d-fciexcy, or by deviating into ſome incor- 
rigible ab/urdity ot manner, expreſs the real and the warm 
ſentiments of his heart, in ſuch an awkward way, as ſhall 
eſfectually defeat his whole deſign upon thoſe who hear him, 
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and render himſelf the 2 of their ridicule. It is not 
enough, as Quintilian * ſays, to be a human creature, to 
make a good ſpeaker. As, on one hand, it is xt true, that 
a ſpeaker's ſhewing himſelf in carne is alone /ufficient, ſo 
on the other, it is certain, that if he does not /eex to be in 
earneſt +, he cannot but fail of his deſign. 3 

There is a true /ublime in delivery, as in the other imi- 
tative arts; in the manner, as well as in the matter, of what 
an orator delivers. As in poetry, painting, ſculpture, muſic, 
and the other elegancies, the true ſublime conſiſts in a ſet of 
maſterly, large, and noble ſtrokes of art, ſuperior to florid 
littleneſs ; ſo it is in delivery. The accents are to be clear and 
| articulate ; every ſyllable Harding of from that which is next 
to it, ſo that they might be numbered as they proceed. The 
infleions of the voice are to be ſo diſtinctly /aited to the 
watter, that the humour or paſſions might be known by the 
found of the voice only, where there could not be one av 
heard. And the wariations are to be, like the full ſwelling 
folds of the drapery in a fine picture, or ſtatue, Sd and free, 
and forcible. | 

rue eloquence does not wait for cool arion. Like 
irreſiſtible beauty, it tranſports, it raviſbes, it commands the 
admiration of all, who are within its reach. If it allows 
time to criticiſe, it is not genuine. It ought to Hurry us out of 
ourſelves, to engage and ſwallow up our whole attention ; to 
drive every thing out of our minds, beſides the /ubjed it 
would hold forth, and the point it wants to carry. The 
hearer finds himſelf as wnable to reſiſt, as to blow our 
a conflagration with the breath of his mouth, or to ſtop the 
fiream of a river with his hand. His paffons are no longer 
his own. The orator has taken poſe//ion of them; and, with 
ſuperior power, works them to whatever he pleaſes. 

There is no earthly objet capable of making ſuch various 
and ſuch forcible impreſſions upon the human mind, as 
a conſummate /peaker. In viewing the artificial creations, 
which flow from the pencil of a Raphael, the critical eye is 
indeed delighted to a high pitch; . and the delight is 
raticna!, becauſe it flows from ſources unknown to beings 
telew the rational ſphere. But the ear remains wholly 
unengaged and unentertained. 


Ixs r. ORAT. p. 442. 
— 5 vis me flere, dole ndum eſt 
Prius ipft tibi. 
Hon. 
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In liſtening to the raptures of Corelli, Geminiani, and 
Handel, the flood of pleafure which pours upon the ear, is 
almoſt too much for human nature. And mulic applied to 
expreſs the ſublimities of poetry, as in the oratorio of Sam- 
fon, and the Allegro and Penſoroſo, yields a pleaſure fo truly 
rational, that a Plato, or a Socrates, need not be aſhamed to 
declare their /en/ebility of it. But here again, the eye has 
not its gratification. For the opera (in which afin is 
Joined with mfc, in order to entertain the eye at the ſame 
time with the ear) I muſt beg leave, with all due ſubmiſſion 
to the taſte of the great, to conſider as a forced conjunction of 
two things, which nature does not allozv to go together. For 
it never will be other than »nnatural, to ſee heroes fighting, 
commanding, threatening, lamenting, and making love in the 
warblings of an Italian org. IP na 

It is only the elegant /peaker, who can. at once regale the 
eye with the view of its moſt amiable object, the human 
form in all its glory ; the ear with the original of all muſic, 
the underſtanding with its proper and natural food, the know- 
ledge of important truth; and the imagination with all that, 
in nature, or in art, is beautiful, ſublime, or wonderful. For 
the orator's field is the univer/e, and his ſubjects are all that 
is known of God, and his works; of ſuperior natures, good 
and evil, and their works; and of terreſtrials, and their works. 

In a confummate ſpeaker, whatever there 1s of corporeal 
dignity, or beauty, the NN of the human face divine, the 
grace of action, the piercing glance, or gentle anguiſh, or fiery 
flaſh of the eye; whatever of lively paſſion, or ſtriking emotion 
of mind, whatever of fine imagination, of wiſe reflection, or 
irreſiſtible rea/oning ; whatever of excellent in human nature, 
all that the hand of the Creator has impreſſed, of his own 
image upon the noble/? creature we are acquainted with, all 
this appears in the conſummate /peater to the mgheſt advan- 
tage. And whoever is proof againſt ſuch a diſplay of all that 
is noble in human nature, muſt have neither eye nor ear, nor 
Paſſion, nor imagination, nor taſte, nor underſtanding. 

Though it may be alleged, that a - deal of geſture, 
or acbion, at the bar, or in the pulpit, eſpecially the latter, is 
not wanted, nor 15 quite in character; it is yet certain, that 
there is no part of the man, that has not its proper attitude. 
The eyes are not to be rolled along the ceiling, as it the ſpeaker 
thought himſelf in duty bound to take care how the flies be- 
have themſelves. Nor are they to be conſtantly caſt dowr: 
upon the ground, as if he were before his judge receiving 
ſentence of death. Nor to be fixed upon one point, as I 
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ſavy a ghoſt. The arms of the preacher are not to be e 
iy thrown out, as if he were drowning in the pulpit, or 
brandiſhed, after the manner of the ancient pugiles, or boxers- 
exerciſing themſelves by fighting with their own ſhadow, to | | 
prepare them for the Olympie conteſts. Nor, on the con- 
trary, are his hands to be pocketed up, nor his arms to hang 
by his ſides as lank as if they were both auithered. The head 
7s not to ſtand fixed, as if the ſpeaker had a perpetual crick In 
in his neck. Nor is it to ned at every third word, as if he 
were acting Jupiter, or his would- be- ſon Alexander *. 

A judicious ſpeaker is maſter of ſuch a warzety of decent 
and natural motors, and has ſuch command of attitude, that 
he will not be long enough in ove pofture to offend the eye of | 
the ſpectator. The matter he has to pronounce, will ſuggeſt | | 
the propriety of changing from time to time, his boot, his 
poſture, his motion, and tone of voice, which if they were 
to continue too long the /ame, would become tedious, and 
irk/Jome to the beholders. Yet he is not to be every moment 
changing poſture, like a harlequin, nor throwing his hau | 
about, as if he were ſhewing legerdemain tricks. 

Above all things, the public ſpeaker is never to forget 
the great rule, Ars EST CELARE ARTEM. It would be 
infimtely more pleaſing to ſee him deliver himſelf with 
as little notion, and no better attitude, than thoſe of an | 
Egyptian mummy, than diſtorting himſelf into all the wis/a- 

Lions of decorum, which afetation produces. Art, ſeen 
through, is execrable, 

Modeſty ought ever to be conſpicuous in the behaviour of all 
who are obliged to exhibit themfelves before the eye of the 
public. Whatever of geſture, or exertion of voice, ſuch per- 
{ons uſe, they ought to appear plainly to be drawn into them 
by the importance, ſpirit, or humour, of the matter. If the 
ſpeaker uſes any arts of delivery, which appear plainly to be 
ſtudied, the effect will be, that his azw42vard attempt to work 
upon the paſſions of his hearers, by means, of which be i. 
wot maſter, will render him odious and contemptible to them. 
With what /: and pedantic ſolemnity do ſome public ſpeakers 
utter thoughts, ſo trifling, as to be hardly worth uttering at 
«ll! And what unnatural and unjuitable tones of voice, and 
geſticulationt, do others apply, in delivering what, by tbr 


With raviſh'd ears | 
The monarch hears ; . | 
Aſſumes the god, 

 Aﬀects to nod, . 
Aad ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres, 
Dryden's Ons, 
manner 
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( 32 ) 
manner of delivering, one would be apt to queſtion, not 
only whether it is their ov compoſition, but whether they 
really underſtand it. 

The clergy have one conſiderable apology from the awk- 
wardneſs of the place they ſpeak from. A pulpit is, by its 
very make, neceſſarily deftrufive of all grace of attitude. 
What could even a Tully do in a tub, juſt big enough for 
him to ſtand in immerſed up to the arm-pits, pillowing his 
chin upon its cuſbion, as Milton deſcribes the Sun upon the 
orient wave? But it is hardly to be expected, that this, or 
any other impropriety in /acred matters, of which there are 
many greater, ſhould be altered. Errors, in them, become, 
by long eitablithment, ſacred “. And ] doubt not, but ſome 
of the zarrower part of the clergy, as well as of the people, 
would think any other form ot a pulpit, than the preſent, 
though much firter for exhibiting the ſpeaker to advan- 
tage, an innovation likely to prove dangerous to religion, 
and, which is worſe, to the church. a 

Nor is it to be expected, that decorum of manner in 
preaching ſhould be carried to any great perfection in Eng- 
and. While reading is thought to be Preaching. If the 
Greek and Roman orators had read their ſermons, the 
ettect would have been, I ſuppoſe, pretty much the ſame as 
that which ſermons produce among us. The hearers might 
have, many of them, dr» pped afleep. In ſome foreign 
countries, preachers are ſo much aware of the diſadvantage 
of reading, that ſuch as have <veat memories have a prompter 


belſind, in the pulpit, out of ſight. However, it muſt be 


owned, that if preachers, would beſtow a little pains in com- 
mitting to memory the ſubſtance of their diſcourſes, ſo as 
not to be faves to written Totes, and endeavour to gain 
a tolerable readineſs at extemporary amplification (which 
at the bar is indiſpenſable) their diſcourſes might have efea, 
though the eye ſhould now and then be ca upon the mores, 
if not in a clumſy manner, and with he/rration. Yuintitian + 
himſelf will not object to /o much uſe of notes as 1 have here 
allowed ; though he abſolutely requires his orator to be 
poſſeſſed of a memory . 8 
0 


* See the writings of many of the clergy themſelwes to this purpoſe, av 
Dr. Clarke, Hare, Hoadley, N biſton, Clayton, &. the CAN D Disqui 
$1T1ONS, and the CONFESSIONAL. | 

+ inft, Orat. L. x. C. vii. 

ft Dean Swift, in his LX TTER To A YouncG CrrrGyYMAN, 
writes, on this ſubject, as follows: 

« 1 cannot but think that what is read, differs as much from what 
is repeated qv1rbow? book, as a copy does from an original, At the ſame 

time 
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To hear a judicious and elegant diſcourſe from the pulpis, 
which would, in print, make a noble figure, murdered by 
him, who had learning and taſte to compoſe it, but, hav- 
ing been neglected as to one important part of his educa- 
tion, knows not how to deliver it otherwiſe than with a 
tone between finging and ſaying, or with a nod of his head, 
to enforce, as with a hammer, every emphatical word, or 
with the ſame unanimated monotony, in which he was uſed 
to repeat Quæ genus at Weſtminſter-ſchool ; what can be 
imagined more /zmentable ! Yet what more common / Were 
the educators of youth intended for the miniſtry, of the 
opinion of the prince of orators, viz. that delivery is the 
Arſt, ſecond, and third part of oratory, they would ſpare ſome 
time from the many /e/5 neceſary parts of ſchool-learning to 
apply it to one ſo very ſential; without which the weight 
of the moſt ſacred /ubje, the greateſt depth of critical di- 
guiſition, the moſt unexceptionable reaſoning, the moſt accu- 
rate arrangement of matter, and the moſt ſtriking energy of 
| ſtyle, are all /f upon an audience; who fit unaffe#ed, and 
_ unimproved. From hence it is, that, while places of 
public auorſbip are almoſt empty, theatres are crowded. Yet 
in the former, the moſt intereſting ſubjects are treated. In the 
latter all is fiction. To the former all are invited without any 
expence. The charge and trouble of attending the /atter are 
conſiderable. But it will not be otherwiſe, ſo long as the 
ſpeakers in the former take no more pains to enforce their 
public inſtructions, than if they delivered ions, and thoſe 
in the latter beſtow ſo much to make fions ſeem true. It 
may be ſaid, this obſervation has often been made before. 
The more is the pity. And it ought to be often made again, 
and to be dwelt upon, till the fault is amended. a 

Did preachers labour to acquire a maſterly delivery, 
places of public iHuction would be crowded, as places of 
public diverfion are now. Rakes and Infidels, merely to 
ſhew their rate, would frequent them. Could a// frequent 
them, and none profit ? 


© time I am fully ſenſible, what an extreme difficulty it would be upon 
ou to alter this; and that if you did, your ſermons would be much 
© leſs valuable than otherwiſe, for want of time to improve and correct 
« them, I would therefore gladly come to a compromiſe with you in 
* this matter,” 

He then goes on to adviſe, that he ſhould write his ſermons in a large 
fair hand, and read them over ſeveral times before delivering them, ſo 
a8 to be able, with the help of an eye caſt down now and then upon the 
paper, to pronounce them with caſe and force. 
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It is common to hear complaints, from the clergy, of the 
inattention of their hearers, even to dozing, and ſometimes to 
profound ſeep. But where does this complaint fall at 4? 
Even upon the preachers themſelves, who addreſs their hearers 
with ſuch coolne/5 and indifference, as to leave them nothing to 
do, but to go to ſleep. t the preacher but exert himſelf 

roperly, and he may defy his heaxers to go to /{ep, or with- 
w their attention tor a moment. | 

The clergy are likewiſe very full of their complaints of the 
little e their labours produce. Infidelity and vice, they 
cry, prevail more than ever. Churches are poorly filled. 
And thoſe who attend, for faſhion's ſake, are not much 
better than their neighbours. 

But what is the plain Engliſh of this lamentable outcry ? 
Why, truly, that they find people loth to go to the places of 
public inſtruction to be di/zgu/ted or lulled to fleep. And, 
that, when they have them there, they cannot perſuade them 
to quit their vices and follies by lolling twenty minutes upon 
a velvet cuſhion, and reading to them a learned diſcourſe. 
That they cannot warm them to the love of virtue, by a cola, 
ill-read pulpit harangue. That they cannot win their af- 
fedtions whilſt they negle# all the natural means for cori 
upon the human paſſions. That they cannot &indle in them 
that burning zeal which ſuits the moſt important of all in- 
terefts, by talking to them with the coolne/5 of a ſet of Stoic 
Philgſaphers, of the terrors of the Lord, of the auerm, that 
never dies, and the fire, that is not quenched, and of future 
glory, honour, and immortality, of everlaſting kingdoms, and 
heavenly thrones. 

I know it is common for preachers to plead, in excuſe of 
the frig:aity of their manner in addrefling their audiences, 
their modeſty, and. fear of being accuſed of aectation. But, 
are theſe any hindrance to the elocution of the actors, or even 
of the actreſes; who, by ſtudy and practice, come to get 

the better of 7imity, and to attain an elegant and correct 
utterance (and are, indeed, the only ſpeakers we have in Eng- 
land) without any appearance of affectation; which would 
render them «n/ufferable. But, do our preachers, in general, 
beſtow any thought, or uſe any means, of any kind, for im- 
proving themſelves in ſpeaking ? The younger part of the 
players rebearſe, and practiſe aver and over, many a time, and 
are long under the tuition of the principal actors before they 
appear in public. But there are, 1 believe, 29 other public 
ſpeakers among us, who take ſuch paint; though they be- 
ſow great pains in improving themſelves in learning; which 
thews, that the zeglect of this accompliſhment is more owing 
2 to 
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to the want of a due e of its g, ulugſi, tnan to any other 
cauſe. And yet, of the two, learning is much 4% neceſſary 
to a preacher, than ſxill in perſuading. Qyintilian makes 
this latter the ſupreme excellence in his orator, 

Let the reader only conſider, that a Her, or a taylor, 
is under a maſter ſeven years, at leaſt, before he ſets up for 
himſelf. But the preacher goes into the pulpit at once, 
without ever having had one /e/on, or article of inſtruction 
in that part of his art, which is the chief and moſt weighty, 
and without which all his other accompliſhments are worth 
vou hing, toward gaining the end of preaching. 

It may be alledged, that the clergy cannot be expected to 
be great orators for fifty, or a hundred pounds a year, which 
poor pittance is as much as many hundreds, I may fay, 
thouſands, of them, have to maintain themſelves and their 
families. The more is the pity. 

But there are many players who do not get more than the 
lower clergy. And yet they fudy hard, for no greater en- 
couragement, and actually acquire ſuch ſkill in working u 
the pa//ions of mankind, that, for my part, if 1 a 
have a compoſition of mine vel! polen, I would put it intò 
the hands of a ſecond-rate player, rather than of any preacher 
IJ ever heard. © 

What could be imagined more elegant, if entertainment 
alone were ſought ; what more »/eful, if the good of mankind 
were the object, than the ſacred function of preaching, pro- 
perly performed! Were the moſt zntere/ting of ſubjects treated 
with proper perſpicuity and adequate judgment, and well 
wrought diſcourſes delivered to hitening crowds with that 
dignity which becomes a teacher of Divine truth, and with 
that energy, which ſhould ſhew, that the preacher tpoke from 
his own heart, and meant to ſpeak to the hearts of his hearers, 
what efe42s might not fellow ? Mankind are not wood, or 
Hane. They are undoubtedly capable of being rou/ed and 
Aartled. They may be drawn, and allured. The voice of an 
able preacher, thundering out the Divine threatenings againſt 
vice, would be in the ear of the offender as if he heard the 
ſound of the laſt trumpet ſummoning the dead to judgment. 
And the gentle call of mercy encouragin I terrified, and al- 
moſt agpairing penitent to look up to his offended heavenly 
Father, would ſeem as the /ong of angels. A whole multitude 
might be /ifted to the flies. The world of fpirits might be 
opened to the eyes of their minds. The terrors of that 
puniſhment, which awaits vice; the glories of that ſtate, to 
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which virtue will, through Divine favour, raiſe the pious, 
might be, by a powerful preacher, rendered pre/ent to their 
underſtandings, with ſuch conviction as would make in- 
delible impreſſons upon their hearts, and work a ſubſtantial 
reformation in their lives “. ; | 

The convincing and irrefragable proof, that real and im- 
portant efe#s might be produced by preachers, by a proper 
application of oratory to the purpoſes of inſtrufting and 
amending mankind, is, That oratory has been, in all times, 


known a&ually to produce great alterations in men's ways of 


thinking and acting. And there is no denying fa#s. To 
bring inſtances of this in a copious manner, as the ſubje& 
might deſerve, would be to quote more hiſtory than could 
be comprehended in fuch a volume as this. Nor can any 
reader imagine, an art could have been, in all free govern- 
ments, fo laboriouſly cultivated by /ate/men, had they not 
found it »/eful in the fate. Do we not, in our own times, 
ſee the effect produced by it in the Britiſh parliament ? But 
if any one ſhould allege, that there is nothing in the power 
of preachers by means of oratory, does it not follow, that 
then the who 5 of preaching may as well be laid 
a/ide ? For, if good ſpeaking will have no effef? upon man- 
kind, ſurely bad will have none. 
Reaſoning à priori, one would conclude, that we ſhould 
ſee both the ſtudy, and the effects of oratory, carried to 
a pitch beyond what they reached in the ancient times of 
Heatheniſm. Have we not the advantage of thoſe noble models, 
which the ancients ſtruck out by the mere force of natural 
-unaſſiſted genius? Ought we not to exceed thoſe models? But 
do we came up to them? Have we not incomparably clearer 
views of nature, and of all knowwledpe, than the antients had? 
Have we not whole /c:ences of which they knew nothing! 
The Newtonian philoſophy alone! to what ſentiments does 
it lift the mind! How do the ideas, it gives us, of immenfit 
filled with innumerable xworlds revolving round innumerable 
ſuns; thoſe worlds themſelves the centres of others ſe- 
condary to them; all attra#ing ; all attracted; enlightening, 
or receiving light ; at diſtances unmeaſurable, but all under 
one law !——how do theſe ideas tend to raiſe our conceptions 
of the Author of ſuch a work! Ought not our produdtions to 
(exceed theirs, who had no fuch helps to enrich and enliven 
their imaginations ? But, above all, as much as the heavens 


® Oyintilian (InsT. On ar. L. vi. C. ii.) makes the knowledge and 
command of the pathetic, the main inſtrument of perſuaſion, which, ac- 
cording to him, is the great buſineſs of the orator, 
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are higher than the earth, ſo much ought the views which 
revelation preſents us with, to ennoble all our productions above 
thoſe of the antients, on which that glorious light never 
ſhone ! What had a Demoſthenes, or a Cicero, to inſpire ſo 
divine an ardour into their addreſſes to the people, compared 
with thoſe /ub/ime doctrines, which angels defire earneſtly to 
pry * into? If the poetical deſcription of Jupiter ſhaking 
heaven with his nod, warmed the imagination of a Phidias 
to ſuch a pitch, as enabled him to produce the moſt ma- 
jeſtic piece of ſtatuary, that ever was beheld ; and if the 
imagination of the author + of that poetical deſcription was 
exalted by the ſcenes he ſaw, and the learning he acquired 
by travelling into Egypt, and other parts; how ought the 
enius of the Chriſtian orator to be elevated, how ought 
th his compoſitions, and his manner of delivering them, 
to ſhine ſuperior to all that antiquity ever ſaw ; as he enjoys 
ſuperior advantages for ennobling all his ſentiments, and 
giving dignity and ſpirit to all he compoſes, and utters ! If 
we find a Plato, or a Cicero, whenever they touch u 
the ſublime doctrine of a future fate, riſe above themſelves, 
warmed with——ſhall I fay, the prope? no — with the 
palſibility, or, at moſt, with the hope of immortality ; how 
animated ought our deſcriptions to be, how forcible our 
manner of treating of what we pretend firmly to believe ; of 


what we know the Author of our religion confirmed by 


actually ring from the grave, triumphing gloriouſly over 
death, and aſcending viſibly to heaven! 

Poor were the motives, and cold the encouragements, 
which they could offer, to excite their hearers to bravery and 
to virtue, compared with thoſe which <ve have to propoſe. 
For, if they put them in mind of their country, their wives, 
their children, their aged and helpleſs parents; if they called 
upon them to ſhew themſelves worthy de/cendants of their 
illuſtrious ance/ors ; if — rouſed their ame, or their ſenſe 
of honour ; if they held forth the prize of deathleſs fame ; 
all theſe are as cogent arguments now, as they were then. 
What advantage our Chr;/#:an orators have over them toward 
gaining their end of _— perſuading, and reforming 
mankind, appears from conſidering how little chance eve 
ſhould have of producing any good effect upon a people 
ſtrongly attached to pleaſures, nches, and honours, by tellin 
them, that, if they continued to purſue theſe their beloy 

objects by unlawful means, they might expect, after their 
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death, to be carried before Minos, Rhadamanthus, and 
Aacus, who would condemn their ſouls to Tartarus, where 
the ſoul of Ixion was tied upon a wheel, and whirled about 
without reſt; where Prometheus had his liver gnawed by a 
vulture, which grew again, as faſt as it was devoured ; and 
where Danaus's fifty daughters had a ſet of barrels with 
holes in their bottoms to keep continually full to the top: 
and where all wicked ſouls would be condemned to ſome 
ſuch puniſhment ; but if, on the contrary, they would act the 
part of honeſt and worthy men, and exert themſelves to the ha- 
zard, and, perhaps, loſs of their lives, in defence of the liber- 
ties of their country, their ſouls would be ordered, by the 


' Judges of the dead, to be placed in the Elyſian fields, where 


were pleaſant greens, and lucid ſtreams, and fragrant groves; 
and where they ſhould amuſe themſelves with the innocent 
pleaſures, which delighted them while here. Had our 


. Chriſtian orators no better motives to urge, than ſuch as could 
be drawn from the conſideration of certain imaginary rewards 


and puniſbments to be diſtributed in a certain po/ible, but 
doubiful future ftate, in ſome unknown ſubterranean region, 
it might be expected, that their zeal in urging them would 
be but cold, and the effects of their addreſſes to the people, 
incogſiderable. But the ancient orators had 0 better motives, 
from futarity, than theſe which I have mentioned ; and thoſe 
they could draw from other conſiderations were the ſame, 


which we may uſe now. What accounts ſhould we have 


had of the power with which they ſpoke, and of the efe#s 
of their ſpeeches, if they had the awful /ubje#s to treat ot, 
and the advantages for treating of them with effect, which 
our preachers have! O ſhame to modern times ! APericles, 
or a Demoſthenes, could fake all Creece, when they warned 
their countrymen againſt an invaſion, or alarmed them 
about the danger of their liberties / Whilſt we can hardly 
keep our hearers awake, when we ſtand forth to warn them, 
in the name of God, againſt the conſequences of vice, 
ruinous to individuals, ruinous to nation; the cauſe not only 
of the ſubverſion of ſtates and kingdoms, when luxury, and 
corruption ſpread their fatal contagion, and leave a — 
the unthinking prey of tyranny and oppreſſion; but of 
utter, irretrievable 4%ruction of the ſouls and bodies of half a 
ſpecies * from the preſence of God, and from the glory of 
his power, at that tremendous day, when the trumpet thall 
ſound, and the dead ſhall be raiſed, and when he ſhall fit 


e Strait is the gate, and narrow the way, that leadeth to life, and 
« few there be who find it.“ Matt, vii. 13. 
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upon the throne of judgment, from whoſe face heaven and 
earth ſhall fly away * ; whoſe voice ſhall pronounce on the 
wicked the dreadful ſentence, «© Depart, ye curſed;” and 
whoſe breath ſhall blow up the unquenchable flame, in 
which rebellious angels and men ſhall be irrecoverably 
{ſwallowed up and deſtroyed. a 

It may, perhaps, be objected here, that ſacred truth needs 
no ornament to ſet it off, no art to enforce it. That the 
apoſtles were artieſi and illiterate men; and yet they gained 
the great end of their ion, the canviction of multitudes, 
and efablihment of their religion. That, therefore, there is 
no neceſſity for this attention to delivery, in order to qualify 
the preacher for his ſacred office, or to render his labours 
ſucceſsſul. 

To all this che anſwer is ready, viz. Firſt, the apoſtles 
were not all artleſs and illiterate ; St. Paul, the greateſt and 
moſt general propagator of Chriſtianity, is an eminent exception. 
He could be no mean orator, who confounded the Jeaus at 
Damaſcus +, made a prince, before whom he ſtood to be 
Judged, confeſs, that he had a/rwft prr/uaded him to become 
a convert to a religion every where hen againſt F ; threw 
another into a fit of trembling as he fat upon his judgment- 
ſeat || ; made a defence before the learned court of Areopa- 
gus, which gained him for a convert a member of the court 
2felf 4 ; ſtruck a whole people with ſuch admiration, that they 
took him for the god of eloguence ++ ; and gained him a place 
in Longinus's C liſt of famous orators. Would the cold- 
ſerved-up monotony of Gur Engliſh /ermon-readers have 
duced ſuch effects as theſe ? Burt, farther, the apoſtles might 
very well ſpare human accompliſhments ; having what was 
worth them all, viz. the Divine gift of working miracles ; 
which if our preachers had, I ſhould not have much to ſay 
about their qualifying themſelves in elocution. But, as it is, 
public inſtruction is the preacher's weapon, with which he is 
to combat infidelity and vice. And what avails a weapon, 
without i to awield it? 


* Rev. xx. 11. + Acts ix. 22. 5 Acts xxvi. 28, xxviii. 22. 

Ads xxiv. 25. I Acts xvii. 34. 1 Ads xiv. 12. 

© © It was with no ſmall pleaſure, I lately met with a fragment of 
© Longinus, which is preſerved, as a teſtimony of that critic's judgment, 
at the beginning of a manuſcript of the New Teſtament in the Vatican 
* library, After that author has numbered up the moſt celebrated oratory 
among the Grecians, he ſays, “Add to theſe Paul of Tarſus, the pa- 
« tron of an opinion not yet fully proved.” Spect. No, 633. 
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Medicines the moſt ſalutary to the body are taken with 
relufance, if nauſeous to the taſte. However, they are ta4er. 
But the more neceſſary phyſic for the /oul, if it be not ren- 
dered ſomewhat palatable, will be abſolutely rejected. For 
we are much leſs prudent in our care for the n valuable 
part of ourſelves than for the eat. Therefore the preacher 
ng. above all other public ſpeakers, to labour to enrich 
and adorn, in the moſt maſterly manner, his addreſſes to 
mankind ; his views being the moſt important. What grand 
point has the player to gain ? Why, to draw an audience to 
the theatre. The pleader at the bar, if he lays before tho 
Judges and jury, the true fate of the caſe, ſo as they may 
be molt likely to ſee where the right of it lies, and a juſt de- 
ciſion may be given, has done his duty; and the affair in 
agitation is an Hate, or, at moſt, a es which will ſoon, 
by courſe of nature, be extinct. And of the ſpeaker in 
either houſe of parliament, the very utmoſt that can be ſaid, 
is, that the good of his country may, in great meaſure, de- 
pend upon his tongue. But the infinitely important object of 
preaching 1s, the reformation of mankind, upon which depends 
their happineſs in this world, and throughout the whole of 
their being. Of what con/equence is it, then, that the art of 
preaching be carried to ſuch perfection, that all may be drawn 
to places of public inſtruction, and that thoſe who attend 
them may receive benefir / And if almoſt the whole of 

reaching be delivery, how neceſſary is the ſtudy of delivery! 
That delivery is incomparably the moſt important part in 
public inſtruction, is manifeſt from this, that very in- 
different matter well delivered will make a confiderable im- 
preſſion +. But bad utterance will defeat the whole ect of 
the noble? compeſition ever produced. 

While exorbitant appetite, and unruly paſſion within, while 
evil example, with alluring /olicitation without (to ſay no- 
thing of the craft and af/aults of the grand enemy of man. 


I deny not, that the theatre is capable of being made a ſchool of virtue. 
But it muſt be put under regulations, other than we bave ever yet ſeen it ; 
and thoſe too various to be ſpecified here; ſo numerous are the particulars 
which want reformation, much more being at preſent wrong than rigbr. 

+ * A proof of the importance of delivery,” ſays Quintilian, ** may 
« be drawn from the additional force which the actors give to what 13 
« written by the beſt poets, ſo that what we hear pronounced by them 
« gives infinitely more pr * than when we only read it.“ And 
again, I think, 1 may affirm, that a very indifferent ſpeech, well ſer 
&« off by the ſpeaker, ſhall have a greater ect, than the beſt, if deffit:ite 
or that advantage,”'---Quint, Inſt. Orat. p. 441. © Documento ſunt 
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kind) while theſe invite and enſnare the frail and thoughtleſs 
into guilt ; ſhall ir and religion hold forth no charms to 
engage votaries ? . gs decks herſelf out with rich attire. 
Soft are her looks, and melting is the ſweetneſs of her voice. 
And muſt religion preſent herſelf with every diſadvantage ? 
Muſt ſhe appear quite unadorned ? What chance can ſhe then 
have in competition with an enemy ſo much berter furniſhed 
with every neceſſary inwitation and allurement ? Alas ! our 

eachers do not addreſs innocents in paradiſe, but thought- 

eſs, and often habituated ſinners, Mere cold explaining will 
have but little effect on ſuch. Weak is the hold, which 
reaſon has on moſt men. Few of mankind have able heag:. 
All have hearts; and all hearts may be touched, if the ſpeaker 
is maſter of his art. The buſineſs is not ſo much to » 
the underſtanding, as to warm the heart. There are 
who do not &now their duty. To allure them to the doin 
of it is the difficulty. Nor is this to be effected by cold 
reaſoning. Accordingly, the /eripture orators are none of 
them cold. Their addreſſes are ſuch as hardly any man can 
utter without warmth. © Hear, O heavens! Give ear, O 
*« earth ! To thee, O man, I call; my voice is to the ſons of 
«« men. As I live, faith the Lord, I have no pleaſure in 
« the death of the wicked ; but rather that he turn from 
«« his wickedneſs, and live, Turn ye, turn ye. Why will 
«« ye die? O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem ! thou that killeſt the 
« prophets, and ſtoneſt them who axe ſent unto thee! How 
often would I have gathered thy children, as a hen ga- 
«« thereth her brood under her wings, and ye would not. 
« Hadfſt thou, in this thy day, known the things which 
« belong to thy peace !——But now they are hid from 
« thine eyes.” 

It is true, the preacher is carefully to avoid o/fentation ; 
he is not to preach himſelf; but Chriſt. But at the ſame 
time he is to “ ſtir up every gif? that is in him; to cry 
* aloud, and not to ſpare; to lift up his voice like a trum- 
pet; to reprove, correct, and inſtru; to be inſtant in 
* ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon ; to become (innocently) all things 
« to all men,” —_— to become an orator, if men 
are yon to be affected by ſimple unadorned truth, however 
weighty. | 

What can the people think of the /rcerity of the preacher, 
who is cold and languid in his public in/tru@tons, while he 
is as warm and zealous as other men, in the defence of an 
inconſiderable part of his property? Would he plead as 
calmly for his lift, as he docs with his people in the cauſe of 
virtue and religion ? Coolneſs in a matter of the laſt importance, 
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. 
and about which one is really in earne/?, is ſo unnatural, as 


to be hardly practicable. Therefore Cicero“ takes it for 
granted, that Callidus could not have addreſſed the ſenate 


in ſo indifferent and unanimated a manner, if what he wanted 


to perſuade them to believe had not been mere fiction. And, 


Demoſthenes, when one came to him, begging, that he 
would plead his cauſe, againſt a perſon who had uſed him 
cruelly, of which 2 gave Demoſthenes a very cola 
and ananimated account, could not believe, that he had been 
ſo injured; till, upon his ſignifying his ſuſpicion, the man 
was rouſed to ſome warmth; and then the orator was con- 
vinced, that his complaint was well funded, and immediately 
undertook his defence +. N 

If it ſhould be ſaid by preachers, The people will be as 
much offended with us, if we overad our part, xs they are 
t ne indifferent about attending our miniſtry ; ſo that it will 
* avail nothing to ſtudy a more lively delivery; to this I 
muſt beg leave to anſwer, that there is no — 4 to fear any 
thing from it. Becauſe a manner of preaching may be 
uſed, which ſhall have ter times more life and vivacity in it, 
than the pre/ent, and yet (if it be not unnatural, or incorrect) 
be very /2/e from all danger of exceeding due bounds as to 
Vivacity and force. And, farther, we in fact obſerve, 
that no preacher is admired (1 do not mean by the mob, but 
by people of education) whoſe delivery is dull and unani- 
mated ; let his matter be what it will. 

Leſt any reader ſhould think, I have been too ſevere upon 
the deficiencies of men of ſacred characters, as to delivery, 
either in leading the de votions of the people, or in inſtructing 
them in their duty ; I will add, by way of apology for what 
J have ſaid; ſome paſſages, to the ſame purpoſe, from the 
SPECTATOR. 

37, 

« The well reading of the common prayer is of ſo great 
« importance, and /o much negleted, that I take the liberty 
*« to offer to your conſideration ſome particulars on that 


% ſubject. And what more worthy your obſervation, than 


« this? A thing ſo public, and of ſo high conſequence. It 
is indeed wonderfl, that the frequent exerciſe of it ſhould 
*«« not make the performers of that duty more expert in it. 
« This inability, as I conceive, proceeds from the little care 
« that is taken of their reading while at c hoo, where, when 


* Tu iftuc, M. Callidi, nifi fingeres, fic ageres ? | 
Cc. Brut. p. 182. Tom. 1, 


4 they 


| + Plut, in vit. Demoſth. 


( 43 ) 
« they are got into Latin, they are looked upon as above 
« Engliſh, the reading of which is wholly neglected, or, at 
« leaſt, read to very little purpoſe, without any due ob- 
«« ſervation made to them of the e; accent and m 
«« of reading. By this means they have acquired ſuch : 
« habits, as will not eaſily be removed.“ 

'The writer of the letter then goes on to mention the ad- 
vantage he himſelf found, from being led in his devotions 
by an elegant performer of the ſervice at St. James's 
Garlick-hill church. 

« My eyes and my thoughts,” (ſays he) * could not wan- 
« der as /ual; but were confined to my prayers. — The 
e confeſſion was read with ſuch a reſigned humility, the 
e abſolution with ſuch a comfortable authority, the thankſ- 
« pivings with ſuch a religious joy, as made me feel thoſe 
«« affections of the mind in a manner I never did before. To 
« remedy, therefore, the grievanceabove complained of, I 
«« humbly propoſe, that this excellent reader, upon the next, 
«« and every annual aſſembly of the clergy at Sion College, 
« and all other coaventions, ſhould read prayers —— 
« them. For then thoſe, that are afraid of /tretching their 
« mouths, and ſpoiling their Aft voices, Will learn to read 
« with clearneſs, loudneſs and frength. Others, who af- 
« feta rekiſh, negligent air, by folding their arms, and lollin 
«« upon their „ Will be raught a decent behaviour. Those 
« who read ſo faſt, as if impatient of their work, may lars 
« to ſpeak deliberately. There is another ſort, whom I call 
10 Pindaric readers, as being confined to no /et meaſure. Theſe 
«« pronounce five or fix words with great de/zberation, and the 
10 kve or ſix ſubſequent ones with as great ce/erity ; the firſt 
«« part of a ſentence with a very exalted yoice, and the latter 
« very low. Sometimes with one ſort of tone, and imme- 
rt diately after with a different one. Theſe gentlemen will 
i learn of my admired reader an evenneſs of voice and de- 
* livery. And all, who are innocent of theſe affectations, 
rt but read with ſuch an indifferency, as if they did not un- 
 Jer/tand the language, may be informed of the art of read- 
« ing mvingly and fervently ; how to place the emphaſis, and 
«« give the proper accent to each word, and how to vary 
*« the voice according to the nature of the ſentence. There 
te is certainly a difference between reading a prayer, and a 
gazette, Theſe are often pretty claſſical ſcholars, and 
« would think it an unpardonable fin to read Virgil, or 
„* Martial, with as little taſte, as they do Divine ſervice.” 
Spect. No. 147. | 

And 


— — — 
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And the fame ſtandard author, in his 407th paper, com- 
plains as follows: 

Our preacher: ſtand ftock-ftill in the pulpit, and will not 
« ſo much as move a finger to ſet off the beſt ſermons in the 
* world. We meet 2 the ſame ſpeaking fatues at our 
« bars, and in all public places of debate. Our words flow 
from us in a „nt, continued ſtream, without thoſe ſtrain- 
« ings of the voice, motions of the body, and majeſty of the 
« hand, which are ſo much celebrated in the orators of 
„Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and death in 
* cold blood, and keep our temper in a diſcourſe, which 
turns upon every thing that is dear to us. 

It is certain, that proper geſtures, and vehement exer- 
« tions of the voice, cannot be tos much ſtudied by a public 
« orator. They are a kind of comment upon what he utters, 
and enforce every thing he ſays, with weak hearers” [and 
ſurely the bu/4 of hearers are weak] © better than the 
« ſtrongeſt argument he can make uſe of. They keep the 
« audience awake, and fix their attention to what is de- 
« lvered to them; at the ſame time that they ſhew the 
« ſpeaker is in earneſt, and affected himſelf with what he ſo 
“ paſhonately recommends to other.. 

« How cold and dead a figure in compariſon of theſe two 
«« great men” [Demoſthenes and Cicero] * does an orator 
often make at the Britiſh bar, holding up his head with 
ee the moſt in/pid ſerenity, and ſtroking the ſides of a long 
« wip, &c.“ | 
— Savift (who was no friend to over doing on the 
feriozs fide) adviſes his young clergyman as follows : 
I take it for granted, that you are already deſirous to 
« be ſeen in a pulpit. But, I hope you will think it 
«« prudent to paſs quarantine among the deſolate churches 
„ five miles round this town, where you may at leaſt learn 
«© to read and /peak, before you venture to expoſe your 
parts in a city congregation. Not that theſe are better 
* judges ; but, becauſe, if a man muſt need expoſe his folly, 
«« 1t is more ſafe and diſcreet to do fo before few witneſſes, 
and in a ſcattered neighbourhood. And you will do well, 
if you can prevail with ſome intimate and judicious friend 
to be your conſtant hearer, and to beg of him to give you 
notice, with the utmoſt freedom, of whatever he finds 
«© amiſs either in your voice or geſture. For want of ſuch 
„ early warning, many clergymen continue defective, and 
e Tometimes ridiculous, to the end of their lives. Neither 
i it rare to obſerve, among excellent and learned divines, 
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( 45 ) 

e« a certain ungracious manner, or unhappy tone of voice, 
« which they have never been able to ſhake off.“ LETTER 
ro A YOUNG CLERGYMAN. : 

Are the faults complained of by theſe authors, who wrote 
almoſt fifty years ago, amended, or /ikely to be amended ? 
Let the anſwer to this queſtion be collected from the fol- 
lowing verſes, by Dr. Byram, prefixed to Fordyce's Ax r 
oF PREACHING, Publiſhed a few years ago. 


For, what's a ſermon, good, or bad, 
If a man reads it like a lad ? 
To hear ſome people, when they preach, 
How they run o'er all parts of ſpeach, 
And neither rai/e a word, nor Aut; 
Our learned biſhops, one would think, 
Had taken /choo/-boys from the rod, 
To make embaſſadors of God. 


And afterwards, 


In point of ſermons, 'tis confeſt, 

Our Engliſh clergy make the beſt: 

But this appears, we muſt confeſs, 

Not from the pulpit, but the preſs. 

They manage, with disjointed ſkill, 

The matter well, the manner ill; 

And, what ſeems paradox at firſt, 

They mate the beſt, and preach the worſt, 


If there 15, as we have ſeen, ſo much room to lament the 
deficiencies of thoſe who are to lead the devotions of congre- 
gations, and to i»/?ru them in their duty, and whoſe buſt. 
neſs it 1s to vin them, by every engaging and e art, 
to the faithful performance of it; if there is ſo much reaſon 
to wiſh that thoſe failures might be made up, and thoſe 
errors amended, which are undoubtedly a great cauſe of the 
reluttance we obſerve in many to attend, and their col:1nz/5 
and indifferency in, places of public worſhip and inſtruction; 
if the c/ergy are fo deficient in their public performances, 
what 1s left to me to ſay of thoſe devotion-confounding, ear- 
{plitting peſts of our churches, I mean the parih-clerks, and 
pariſh-children I would only aſk, whether, if we had de- 
clared a final and irreconcileable hoſtility againſt common 
decency, not to ſay propriety, and had ſet ourſelves to find out 
the moſt effectual means poſſible for turning wor/ip into 
burleſque ; 1 would aſk, I fay, whether, if this was our Hen, 

there 
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there could be a more certain way to gain it, than to place 
a ſet of people in every church, who ſhould come in between 
every 2 ſpoken by the miniſter, with a qua as 
loud as the ſound of ten trumpets, and totally di/cordant from 
one another, and from the key in which the myzifter ſpeaks, 
If the minifter ſpeaks properly, why do not the clerk and the 
charity- children — in concord with him ? If the clerk (peaks 
properly, why do not the minifter and the children ſpeak in the 
Jame key with him ? Or if the children are right, why do not 
the min;fter and clerk ſcream as high, or, at leaſt, take a con- 
cordant key with theirs ? They cannot be all right, and a/l 
different, from one another. How much more rational would 
it be to ſpend the time, which is now ſo ridiculouſly thrown 
away in teaching the poor children to ſet the ears of the 
whole pariſh on edge, in making them «nder/tand thoroughly 
what they ſo often repeat by rote, without underſtanding, 1 
mean the anſwers to thoſe uſeful queſtions in their catechiſm, 
% What is your duty to God?“ and,“ What is your duty 
eto your neighbour ?” This would be of /erwice to them 
all their lives; whereas the other anſwers no end, that has 
the leaſt connexion with common- ſenſe. 

It is by keeping clear of every thing” di/agreeable or 
grating, and by conſulting all that may pleaſe, entertain, and 
ſtrike, that the ſagacious Roman Catholics keep up, in their 
people, a delight in the public ſervices of their fooliſh 
religion. If we were wiſe, and as much in earneſt, as we 
ought, we ſhould imitate them in this. But what avails 
it to attempt to oppoſe that which has power to make 
aorong right, and abſurdity proper; I mean, the irreſiſtible 
tyrant, CusTom, whoſe dominion is in no nation more 
abſolute (where there are ſo many ſo capable of judging) 
than in 7445 our dear country, 
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HisTORICAL NARIATIO N=. 


HE Trojans (if we may believe tra- NARRA“ 
dition) were the firſ® founders of the riox. 
Roman Commonwealth ; who under the 
conduct of #neas, having made their e/cape 
from their own ruined country, got to 1taly, 
and there for ſome time lived a rambling and 
unſettled life, without any fixed place of abode, 
among the natives, an uncultivated people, 
who had neither law nor regular government, 
but were wholly free from all rule or reftraint. 
This mixed multitude, however, crowding together 
into one city, though originally different in ex- 
traction, 
Narration requires very little of what is properly called 
expreſſion, in pronouncing it; I have, however, ordered the 
emphatical words in this, and all the Ine, to be printed in 
Italics, for the reader's help. See in the Es5av, Narration, 


and the other paint put upon the margin of the /z/ons. 


» Of the manner of pronouncing matter contained in a 
porentbeſii, ſee the Ess a v, p. 10. 
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traction, language, and cuſtoms, united into one 
body, in a ſurpriſingly © ſhort ſpace of time. And 
as their little ſtate came to be improved by addi- 
tional numbers, by policy, and by extent of terri- 
tory, and ſeemed likely to make a figure among 
the nations; according to the common courſe of 
things, the appearance of proſperity drew upon 
them the envy of the neighbouring ſtates; ſo 
that the princes and people who bordered upon 
them, begun to ſeek occaſions of quarrelling with 
them. The alliances they could form were but 
few : for moſt of the-neighbouring ſtates avoided 
embroiling themſelves on their account, The 
Romans, ſeeing that they had nothing to truſt 
to, but their own conduct, found it neceſſary © to 
beſtir themſelves with great diligence, to make 
vigorous preparations, to excite one another to face 
their enemies in the field, to hazard their lives in 
'defence of their /iberty, their country, and their 
families. And when, by their valour, they re- 
pulſed the enemy, they gave aſſiſtance to their allies, 
and gained friendſhips by often giving *, and ſel- 
dom demanding favours of that ſort. They had, 
by this time, eſtabliſhed a regular form of govern- 
ment, 


© A ſmall elevation of the voice will be proper here, to 
expreſs moderate wonder. See Wonder. 

This ſentence is to be ſpoken ſomewhat quicker than the 
reſt, to expreſs carneſtneſs. 

© The words often giving, and /eldom demanding, being in 
antitheſis to one another, muſt be expreſſed with ſuch an em- 
Fhafis, as may point out the antitheſis, or oppoſition. 
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ment, to wit, the monarchical. And a ſenate con- 
fiſting of men advanced in years, and grown wi/e 
by experience, though infirm of body, conſulted 
with their kings upon all important matters, and, 
on account of their age, and care of their coun- 
try, were called Fathers, Afterwards, when 
kingly power, which was originally eſtabliſhed for 
the preſervation of liberty, and the advantage of 
the tate, came to degenerate into lawleſs tyranny, 
they found it neceſſary to alter the form of govern- 
ment, and to put the ſupreme power into the hands 
of two chief magiſtrates, to be held for one year 
only ; hoping, by this contrivance, to prevent the 
bad effets naturally ariſing from the exorbitant 
licentiouſneſs of princes, and the indefeaſible tenure 
by which they generally imagine they hold+their 
ſovereignty, &c. [ Sal." BELL. CATILINAR. ] 


The reader is, once for all, deſired to take notice, that I 
have not ſcrupled to alter both the /en/e and the words in 
many, if not moſt, of the following paſſages, taken both from 
the ancients and the moderns. For my deſign was to put to- 
gether a ſet of leſſons »/eful for practice, which did not reſtrict 
me to the wery wwords of any author. I have endeavoured to 
make each leſſon a complete piece ; which obliged me to inſert 
matter of my own. I have excluded improper ſentiments, and 
have ſubſtituted modern expreſſions, for ſome antiquated ones, 
which I thought young people would be puzzled to under- 
ſtand ; and I have inſerted a few fancies, which occurred to 
me in copying out ſome of the paſſages, to render them more 


diverting to youth, whoſe taſte long experience has given ma 


ſome knowledge of, 
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NARRATION. 


AMON and Pythias, of the Pythagorean 
ſelt in philoſophy, lived in the time of 
Dionyfius the tyrant of Sicily, Their mutual 


friendſhip was ſo ftrong, that they were ready to 


die for one another. One of the two, (for it is not 


known which) being condemned to death by the 


tyranc, obtained leave to go into his own country, 


to ſettle his affairs, on condition that the otber 


DovzT1NnG, 


Conri- 
PENCE. 


Copnace. 


ſhould conſent to be impriſoned in his flead, and 
put to death for him, if he did not return be- 
fore the day of execution, The attention of 
every one, and eſpecially of the tyrant himſelf, 
was excited to the higheſt pitch ; as every body 
was Curious to ſee what ſhould be the event of 
ſo ſtrange an affair, When the time was almoſt 
elapſed, and he, who was gone, did not appear, 
the raſbneſs of the other, whoſe ſanguine friend- 

ſhip had put him upon running ſo ſeemingly 
deſperate a hazard, was univerſally blamed, But 
he ſtill declared that he had not the leaſt ſhadow 
of doubt in his mind, of his friend's fidelity. The 
event ſhewed how well he knew him. He came 
in due time, and ſurrendered himſelf to that fate, 
which he had no reaſon to think he ſhould g/cape ; 
and which he did not dire to eſcape by leaving 


. 
* 
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his Friend to ſuffer it in his place. Such fidelity 
ſoftened even the ſavage heart of Dionyſius him/elf. 
He pardoned the condemned. He gave the two 
friends to one another; and begged, that they 
would take himſelf in for a third. Val. Max. Cic.] 


III. 


NARRATION. 


how far he was from being happy, even 
whilſt he abounded in riches, and all the pleaſures, 
which riches can procure, Damocles, one of his 
flatterers, was complimenting him upon his 
power, his treaſures, and the magnificence of his 
royal ftate, and affirming, that no monarch ever 


was greater, or happier, than he. Have you QuezsTi0Ns 
te amind, Damocles,” ſays the king, © to taſte xd. 


* this happineſs, and know, by experience, what 
te my enjeyments are, of which you have ſo high 
« an idea?” Damocles gladly accepted the 
offer. Upon which the king ordered, that a 
royal banquet ſhould be prepared, and a gilded 
couch placed for him, covered with rich embroi- 


dery, and ſide : boards loaded with gold and ſilver 


plate of immenſe value. Pages of extraordinary 
beauty were ordered to wait on him at table ; and 
to obey his commands with the greateſt readineſs, 
and the moſt profound ſubmiſſion, Neither oint- 

E 2 ments, 
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IONYSIUS, the tyrant of Sicily, ſhewed Nannas 
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ments, chaplets of flowers, nor rich perfumes were 
wanting. The table was loaded with the moſt 
exquiſite delicacies of every kind. Damocles fan- 
cied himſelf amongſt the GS. In the midſt of 
all his happineſs, he ſees let down from the roof, 
exactly over his neck, as he lay indulging him- 
ſelf in ſtate, a glittering ſword hung by a ſingle 
hair, The ſight of deftruion thus threatening 
him from on high, ſoon put a fep to his joy and 
revelling. The pomp of his attendance, and the 
glitter of the carved plate, gave him no longer any 
pleaſure. He dreads to ftretch forth his hand to 
the table. He throws off the chaplet of roſes. 

He haſtens to remove from his dangerous fituation, 
and at laſt begs the king to reſtore him to his for- 
mer humble condition, having no deſire to enjoy 
any longer ſuch a dreadful! kind of happineſs. 


[Cic. Tusc. Quxsr.] 


IV. 


NARRATION, 


HE prætor had given up to the triumvir, 
a woman of ſome rant, condemned for a 


capital crime, to be executed in the priſen. He, 


who had charge of the execution, in conſidera- 
f tion 
5 ; * 

The ancients, every body knows, lay on couches at table. 

> This may be ſpoken with as much of che a:7ion proper to 

fear (See Fear, in the Ess Ax, pag. 17.) as can be conveniently 
applied. 

2 


r 
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33 


tion of her 2irtb, did not immediately put her to 


death. He even ventured to let her daughter 

have acceſs to her in priſon ; carefully ſearching 
her, however, as ſhe went in, leſt ſhe ſhould 
carry with her any ſuſtenance; concluding, that, 
in a few days, the mother muſt, of courſe, periſh 
for want, and that the ſeverity of putting a wo- 
man of family to a violent death, by the hand of 
the executioner, might thus be avsided. Some 
days paſſing in this manner, the triumvir begun 
to wonder that the daughter till came to viſit her 
mother, and could by n means comprehend, how 
the latter ſhould /ive ſo long. Watching, there- 
fore, carefully, what paſſed in the interview be- 
tween them, he found, to his great aſtoniſhment, 
that the /ife of the mother had been, all this while, 
ſupported by the mill of the daughter, who came 
to the priſon every day, to give her mother her 
breaſts to ſuck. The ſtrange contrivance between 
them was repreſented to the judges, and procured 


| a pardon for the mother. Nor was it thought ſuffi- 
cient to give to ſo dutiful a daughter, the forfeited 


life of her condemned mother, but they were both 
maintained afterwards by a penſion ſettled on them 
for life. And the ground, upon which the priſon 


Won vac; 


ſtood, was conſecrated, and a temple to Fi/ial Foy | 


built upon it. 
What will not filial duty contrive, or ; what 


hazards, will it not run; if it will put a daughter 
E3- upon 


i See Admiration, in the Ess Ar, pag. 22. 
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upon venturing, at the peri] of her own life, to 
maintain her impriſoned and condemned mother in 
ſo unuſual a manner! For what was ever heard 
of more ſtrange, than a mother ſucking the breaſts 
of her own daughter ? It might even ſeem ſo 
unnatural, as to render it doubtful, whether it 
might not be, in ſome ſort, wrong, if it were 


not, that duty to parents is the fir ft law of nature. 
[Yal. Max. Plin. | 


V. 


HrisTORICAL DESCRIPTION, - 


— 


T,vCIUS CATILINE, by birth a Pa- 
trician, was, by nature, endowed with ſu- 
perior advantages both bodily and mental : but his 
diſpoſitions were corrupt and wicked. From his 
youth, his ſupreme delight was in violence, ſlaugb- 
ter, rapine, and inteſtine confuſions; and ſuch works 
were the employment of his earlizft years. His 
conſtitution qualified him for bearing hunger, 
cold, and want of ſleep, to a degree exceeding belief. 
His mind was daring, ſubtle, unſteady, There was 
z0 character which he could not aſſume and put 
off at pleaſure. Rapacicus of what belonged- to 
others ; prodigal of his own; violently bent on 
whatever 


* Enumeration requires a ſhort parſe between the parti- 
eulars. | 
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whatever became the object of his purſuit, He 
poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of eloguence; but 
little /o/id knowledge, His in/atiable temper was 
ever puſhing him to graſp at what was immode- 
rate, romantic, and out of his reach. 

About the time of the difturbances raiſed, by Narras 
Sylla, Catiline was ſeized with a violent luſt oy 
Power; nor did he at all beſitate about the means, 
ſo he could but attain his purpoſe of raiſing him- 


| ſelf to ſupreme dominion: His reſtleſs ſpirit was in Hoxron, 


a continual ferment, occaſioned by the confuſion of 
his own private affairs, and by the horrors of his 
guilty conſcience ; both which he had brought upon 
himſelf by living the life above deſcribed. He was Averston. - 
encouraged in his ambitious projects by the ge- 
neral corruption of manners, which then prevailed 
amongſt a people infected with to vices, not leſs 
oppoſite to one another in their natures, than mi/- 
chievous in their tendencies, J mean, luxury, and 
avarice, [Sal. BELL, CATILINAR. | 


VI. 
ARGUING, 


\ T O one, who has made the /malleft progreſs 
in mathematics, can avoid obſerving, that 
mathematical demonſtrations are accompanied with 
| ſuch a kind of evidence, as overcomes obſtinacy, 

E 4 inſuperable 
i See, in the EssA x, the articles Arguing, Teaching, &C. 
page 19. 
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inſuperable by many other kinds of reaſoning. 
Hence it is, that ſo many learned men have la- 
boured to illuſtrate other ſciences with this ſort 
of evidence; and it is certain, that the ſtudy of 
mathematics has given light to ſciences very litile 
connected with them. But what will not wrong- 
headed men abuſe ! This advantage, which ma- 
thematical reaſoning has, for diſcovering truth, 


has given occaſion to ſome to reject truth itſelf, 


though ſupported by the moſt unexceptionable 
arguments. Contending, that nothing is to be 
taken for ruth, but what is proved by mathe- 
matical demonſtration, they, in many caſes, take 
away «ll criterion of truth, while they boaſt, that 
they defend the only infallible one. 
But how eaſy is it toſhew the @b/urdity of ſuch 
a way of philoſophiſing? Aſk thoſe gentlemen, 
whether they have any more doubt, that there 
were, in former times, ſuch men, as Alexander 
and Cæſar, than whether all the angles of a plain 
triangle amount to the ſum of one hundred and 
eighty degrees ? they cannot pretend, that they be- 
lieve the /atter at all more firmly than the former. 
Yet they have geometrical demonſtration for the 
latter, and nothing more than mere moral evidence 
for the former. Does not this ſhew, that many 
things are to be received, are actually received, 
even by themſelves, for truth, for certain truth, 
which are not capable of mathematical demon 
ſtration ? 
There 
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There is, therefore, an evidence, different from 
mathematical, to which we cannot deny our aſſent ; 
and it is called by latter philoſophers, moral evi- 
dence, as the perſuaſion ariſing from it is called 
moral certainty ; acertainty as real, and as much 
to be depended upon, as mathematical, though of a 
different ſpecies. Nor is there any more difficulty 
in conceiving how this may be, than in conceiv- 
ing, that two buildings may be both ſufficiently 
ſubſtantial, and, to all the intents and purpoſes of 
buildings, equally ſo, though one be of marble, 
and the other of Portland ſtone. 

The object of mathematics is quantity. The 
geometrician meaſures extenſion ; the mechanic 
compares forces. Divinity, ethics, ontology, and 
hiſtory, are naturally izcapable of mathematical 
diſquifition or demonſtration. Yet moral ſubjects 
are capable of being enquired into, and truths 
concerning them determined in that way, which is 
proper to them, as well as mathematical in theirs 
in the fame manner, as money is reckoned by tale, 
bullion by weight, and liquors by meaſure, &c. 

[Grave/. Orat, conc, Evid, MarHEM. ELEM. 
Nar. Pail] | 


VII. 
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| ARGUING, 


M regularity of the motions and revolutions 
of the heavens, the ſun, the moon, and num- 

berleſs ftars"; with the diſtinction, variety, beauty 
and order of celeſtial objects; the ſlighteſt obſer- 
vation of which ſeems ſufficient to convince every 
beholder, that they cannot be the effect of chance 
theſe afford a proof of a Deity, which ſeems irre- 
fragable. If he, who ſurveys an academy, a palace, 
or a court of juſtice, and obſerves regularity, order, 
and economy prevailing in them, is immediately 
convinced, that this regularity mult be the effect 
of authority, and diſcipline, ſupported by perſons 
properly qualified ; how much more reaſon has he 
who finds himſelf ſurrounded by ſo many and ſuch 
ſupendous bodies, performing their various mo- 
tions and revolutions, without the leaſt deviation 
from perfect regularity, through the innumerable 
ages of paſt duration ; how much more reaſon has 
he to conclude, that ſuch amazing revolutions are 
governed by ſuperior idem and power! 
| Is 


n Every body knows, that all the antients from Ariftotle's 
time, held the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, viz. of the carth's being 
unmoveable in the centre of the univerſe, and the whole 
heavens turning round her. 


L E 8 8 O N 8. 
Is it not therefore aſtoniſhing, that any man 
ſhould ever have dreamed of the poſſibility, that 


* a beautiful and magnificent ſyſtem might ariſe from 


the fortuitous concourſe of certain bodies carried to- 
wards one another by I know not. what imaginary 
impulſe ! I ſee not, why he, who is capable of 
aſcribing the production of a world to a cauſe /o 


- inadequate, may not expect, from the fortuitous 
ſeattering about of a ſet of letters of ivory, or 


metal, a regular hiſtory to appear. But, I be- 
lieve, he who hopes to produce, in this way, one 


ſingle line, will find himſelf for ever diſappointed, 


If the caſual concourſe of atoms has produced a 
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whole univerſe, how comes it, that we never find 


a city, a temple, or ſo much as a portico, which are 
all Jeſs conſiderable works, produced in the ſame 
manner? One would imagine, they, who prate 
ſo ab/urdly about the orgination of the world, 
had uo eyes, or had never opened them to vw the 
glories of this immenſe theatre. 

The reaſonings of Ariſtotle, on this point, are 
excellent, © Let us ſuppoſe, ſays he, certain per- 
ſons to have been born, and to have lived to 


mature age, under ground, in habitations accom- 


modated with all the conveniences, and even 
magnificence of life, except the fight of this 
upper world, Let us ſuppoſe thoſe perſons to have 
heard by fame, of ſuperior beings, and wonderful 
effefts produced by them. Let the earth beima- 
gined /uddenly to open, and expoſe to the view of 

thoſe 


Ax vine. | 


WonDER. 
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thoſe ſubterraneans, this fair world, which we in- 
habit. Let them be imagined to behold the face 
of the earth diverſified with hills and vales, with 


rivers and woods; the wide-extended ocean; the 
lofty y; and the clouds carried along by the 


winds. Let them behold the ſun, and obſerve his 


tranſcendent brightneſs and wonderful influence, as 
he pours down the flood of day over the whole 
earth, from eaſt to weſt. And when night covered 
the world with darkneſs, let them behold the 
heavens adorned with innumerable fars. Let 
them obſerve the various appearances of the 
moon, now horned, then full, then decreaſing. Let 
them have leiſure to mark the ri/ing and /etting of 
the heavenly bodies, and to underftand that their 
eſtabliſhed courſes have been going on from age to 
age. When they have ſurveyed and conſidered 
all theſe things, what could they conclude, but that 
the accounts they had heard in their ſubterranean 
habitation, of the exiſtence of ſuperior beings, muſt 


be true, and that theſe prodigious works muſt be 


the effect of their power? 


Thus Ariſtotle. To which I will add, that it 
is only our being accuſtomed to the continual view 
of theſe glorious objects, that prevents our admiring 
them, and endeavouring to come to right conclu- 

ſions concerning the author of them. As if nsvelty 
were a better reaſon for exciting our enquiries, 
than beauty and magniſicence. [Cic, Nat. DEOR, 
Lib. II.] 

VIII. 
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VIII. 
SN EER“. 
Receipt to make an Epic Poem. 


OR the fable. Take out of any old poem, Tzacninc. 

hiſtory-book, romance, or legend, (for in- 
ſtance, Geoffrey of Monmouth, or Don Belianis of 
Greece ) thoſe parts of the ſtory, which afford moſt 
ſcope for Jong deſcriptions. Put theſe pieces toge- 
ther, and throw all the adventures into one tale. 
Then take a hero, whom you may chooſe for the 
ſound of his name, and put him into the nidſt of 
theſe adventures, There let him work for #welve 
books ; at the end of which you may take him 
out ready to conguer or to marry : it being ne- 


ceſſary, that the concluſion of an epic poem be 
. fortunate. 


For the machines. Take of deities male and 
female as many as you can uſe. Separate them into 
two equal parts, and keep Jupiter in the middle. 
Let Juno put him ina ferment, and Venus mollify 
him. Remember on all occaſions to make uſe 
of volatile Mercury. If you have need of devils, 
draw them from Milfen ; and extract your ſpirits 
from 


* The gravity of look and manner is to be kept up as much 
in reading this, as if it were Ariſtotle's or Horace's ſerious - 
directions on the ſame ſubject. 
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from Taſſo, When you cannot extricate your 


hero by any human means, or yourſelf by your 
wits, ſeek relief from heaven, and the gods will 
help you out of the ſcrape immediately. This is 
according to the direct preſcription of Horace in 
his ART or PoETRyY, 


Nec deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. 


That is to ſay, A poet has no occaſion to be at a 
Joſs, when the gods are always ready at a call. 


For the deſcriptions, as a tempeſt, for inſtance; 
Take Eurus, * Zephyrus, Auſter, and Boreas, and 
caſt them together in one verſe. Add to theſe, 
of rain, lightning, and thunder (the loudeſt you can 
get) quantum ſufficit. Mix your clouds and bil- 
lows, till they foam ; and thicten your deſcription 
here and there with a guick/and, Brew your tem- 
peſt well in your head, before you ſet it a blowing. 

For a battle. Pick half a dozen large handfuls 
of images of your lions, bears, and other quarrel- 
ſome animals, from Homer's Iliad, with a ſpice or 
two from Virgil. If there remain an overplus, lay 
them by for a Airmiſb in an odd epiſode, or ſo, 
Seaſen it well with fimilies, and it will make an 
excellent battle, For a burning town, if you chooſe 
to have one, old Troy is ready burnt to your 


hands, &c. [| Swift, Vol. iv. p. 132.] 
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IX, 


REMONSTRANCE and ConTEmPeT of PRIDE, 


OES greatneſs ſecure perſons of rank from QyesTiON+ 
infirmities either of body, or mind? Will the 
head-ach, the gout, or fever, ſpare a prince any 
more than a /ſubje#? ? When old- age comes to lie 
heavy upon him, will his engineers relieve him of 
the load? Can his guards and ſentinels, by doub- FAA. 
ling and trebling their numbers, and their watcb- 
fulneſs, prevent the approach of death? Nay, if 
jealouſy, or even ill humour, diſturb his happineſs, Coxreuer, 
will the cringes of his fawning attendants reftore his 
tranquillity ? What comfort has he, in reflecting, 
(if he can make the reflection) while the colic, 
like Prometheus's vulture, tears his bowels, that 
he is under a canopy of crimſon velvet fringed 
with gold? When the pangs of the gout, or fone, Axcuiy, 
extort from him ſcreams of agony, do the titles of 
Highneſs or Majeſty come ſweetly into his ear? 
If he is agitated with rage, does the ſound of Boastine, 
Serene, or Maſt Chriſtian, prevent his ſtaring, red- 
dening, 


® The word heavy to be dragged out as expreſſing diftreſs. 
dee Complaining, page 24. 

This ſentence ¶ Can his guards, &c.] to be ſpoken with 
fear. See Fear, page 179. 

F he is agitated, &c. to be ſpoken full-mouthed, as 
poalting. See Boaſting, page 18. 
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dening, and gnaſbing with his teeth, like a mad- 
man? Would not a twinge of the tooth-ach, or 
an affront from an inferior, make the mighty 
Cæſar forget, that he was emperor of the world? 
[Montaigne. ] 


X. 
HoRRORS of WAX. 


OW had the Grecians ſnatch'd a ſbort repaſt, 
And buckled on their ſhining arms in haſte, 
Troy rouz'd as ſoon ; for on. that dreadful day 

The fate of fathers, wives, and infants lay. 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train; 
Squadrons on ſquadrons cloud the duſty plain 

Men, fteeds, and chariots, ſhakethe trembling ground; 

The tumult thickens, and the ſites reſound. 

And now with ſhouts the ſhocking armies clos'd, 
To lances lances, ſhields to ſhields oppos'd, 

Hoft againſt hoft their ſhadowy legions drew; 

The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew ; 

Viftors and vanquiſb d join promiſcuous cries ; 


Triumphant ſbouts and dying groans* ariſe ; 


With freaming blood the ſlipp'ry fields are dy'd, 
And faughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. 
Long, 


r To be ſpoken quick and loud. 
* To be ſpoken boldly. 
To be ſpoken faintly, and with pity. See Pity, page 16. 


„ „ Tt 9... 


Long as the morning beams increaſing bright, 
O'er heav'n's clear azure ſpread the ſacred light, 
Promiſcuous death the fate of war confounds; # 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds. 
But when the ſun the height of heav'n aſcends, 
The Sire of Gods his golden ſcales ſuſpends 
With equal hand; In theſe explores the fate 
Of Greete and Trey, and pois'd the mighty weight. 
Preſs'd with its load, the Grecian balance lies 

I ow ſunk on earth; the Trojan ftrikes the ſkies; 


Then Jove from Ida's top his horror ſpreads ; 


The clouds burſt dreadful o'er the Grecian heads ; 


Thick /ightnings flaſb; the mutt'ring thunder rolls, 


Their frength he withers, and unmans their fouls. 
Before his wrath the trembling hoſts retire; 
The god in terrors, and the ties on fire. 

[ Pope's Hou. IL. B. viii. v. 67.] 


x To be ſpoken foruly, and with weneration, See Vanera- 


tion, page 20. | 
To be ſpoken hollow, and full-mouthed. 


To be ſpoken with a quivering voice. 


F XI. PRTI- 
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XI. 
PETITION IXO with DzeJjEcrTION. 


Paſſages taken from ſundry petitions * preſented 
to the French king by a diſgraced miniſter, 
[Pzxs. Ix. Ax c. Mop. p. 167.] 


3 
EING weary of the a/eleſs life J live at 
preſent, I take the liberty of imploring, with 
profound ſubmiſſion, your Majeſty, that I may have 
leave to ſeek an honourable death in your Majeſty's 
ſervice. After the diſappointments, and reverſes of 
fortune, which I have had to ſtruggle with, my ex- 
perations of riſing again to proſperity are brought 
low enough. But it would be a ſatisfaction to 
me, that my real character were known to your 
Majefty ; which if it were, I flatter myſelf, I 
ſhould have your Majeſty's indulgence, nay, your 
eſteem. Refuſe not, moſt gracious Sovereign, the 
means, for gaining this end, to a man, who is 
ready to ſhed his ood in proof of his /oyalty and 
aſſection to your Majeſty. Were my own private 
intereſt alone concerned, I ſhould be. peculiarly 
cautious, how ] intruded upon your Majeſty with 
theſe 


Though petitions are commonly preſented in avriting, 
yet they may be imagined to be addreſſed to the prince viws 
voce, and ſometimes are. 
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theſe ſolicitations. But as the only bappineſs I de- 


fire in this world is, to have an opportunity of 


ferving my king and country; I humbly hope, 1 
may be forgiven, though I urge my ſuit with ſome 


. warmth and importunity. I do not preſume, Sire, 
to claim a total exemption from hardſhip. I pre- 


tend to no right to live a life of indulgence. - All 1 
aſk, is, to change one puniſhment for another. And 
I beſeech your Majeſty to have /ome conſideration 
for my paſt ſervices; and that a year's impriſon- 
ment, five years exile, the ruin of my fortune, the 
ſubmiſſion with which J have borne theſe puniſh- 
ments, and the zeal I ftill am ready to ſhew for 


your Majeſty's ſetvice, may plead in my favour, 


and diſarm your Majeſty of your indignation 
againſt me. It is true, that in making yout 
Majeſty the offer of my life, I offer what is of 
little value even to myſelf. But it is all I have to 
offer. The misfortune I have lain under, theſe 
fix years, of your Majeſty's diſpleaſure, has rendered 


EARNEST + 


g | 
TION. 


REemMonSEs © 
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REMON. 


DIZ TIoN 


life /o inffpid to me, that, beſides the honour of 


loſing it in your Majeſty's ſervice, the proſpect 
of an end being, by death, put to my vexations, 
makes the thought of my diſſolution pleaſing to 
me. If it ſhould ſeem good to your Majeſty to 
finiſh my diſtreſſes the other way, I mean, by 


PrRorFounD 
SUBMISSIONS 


your moſt gracious pardon, the obligation will be 


flill greater; and to the zeal I have for your Ma- 


jeſty's intereſt, I ſhall think myſelf obliged to add 


gratitude ſuitable to ſo important a favour, And 
x -2 with 
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' Reso.u- With ſuch ſentiments, there is nothing I ſhall not be 
pp willing to enterprize for your Majeſty's ſervice. 
Devorion. May heaven touch the heart of your Majeſty, that 
| you may at laſt forgive your fincerely penitent ſub- 
Hunz: fell. No one knows better than your Majeſty, 
Rewon. that it is 25 great to forgive, as to puniſh, If I 
: alone am doomed to have no benefit from that 
goodneſs, which extends to /o many, my lot muſt 
be peculiarly calamitous, 


XII. 


Praise under the appearance of blame. | 


Voiture's whimſical commendation of the Mar- 
quis de Piſany's courage, [PENs. Ins, Anc. 
Mo. p. 152.] 


Cow A- I AM extremely glad to hear, that you are 
8 grown ſo hardy, that neither labour, watching, 
ſickneſs, lead, nor ſteel, can hurt you. I could not 
Woxprez, have thought, that a man, who lived on water- 
5 gruel, ſhould have ſo thick a cin; nor did I ima- 

gine you had a ſpell, by which you was powder- 
proof, To account, howwyou come to be ill 
oY alive, 


d This is to be ſpoken in the ſame manner as if one was 
finding fault in earneſt. For it is the character of Humour to 
mean the contrary of what it ſeems to mean. And though the 
matter was originally part of a Letter, it may be imagined as 


Holen , 
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alive, after the deſperate hazards you have ran, is 
more than I can pretend io. But I had rather, it Cox on - 
were by the help of the Devil himſelf, than that . 
you were as poor Attichy, or Grenville; if you 
were embalmed with the richeſt drugs of the Zaft. 
To tell you my opinion plainly, Sir; let a man die Disappro- | 
for his country, or for honour, or what you pleaſe, n. 
I cannot help thinking, he makes but a filly 
 figure®, when he is dead, It ſeems to me great Conczan. 
pity, that ſome people ſhould be /o careleſs about 
their lives, as they are, For, deſpicable as life Remon, 
is, a man, when he has 4%, it, is not worth half 
what he was, when he had it, In ſhort, @ dead 
king, a dead hero, or even a dead demy-god, is, in 
my mind, but a poor character; and much good. 
may it do him, who is ambitious of it, 


XIII. 
A loye-ſick Shepherd's CoupLAIxT *, 


wellg-day ! bow long muſt 1 endure Laune 
This pining pain*? Or who ſhall ſpeed my cure? 70x. 
Fond love no cure will have; ſeeks no repoſe ; Ave ven. 
Delights in grief, nor any meaſure knows. 
F 3 f Lo! 


© The ſpeaker will naturally utter theſe words, /illy figure, 
with a ſprug. 

® See Melancholy, page 16. 

© The words pining pain carmot be ſpoken 700 — Ses 
Cemplaining, page 24. 
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Courraixr Lo] now the moon begins in clouds to riſe, 


Ancvursn. 


LaMENT a- 
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The brightning ſtars beſpangle all the ſkies. 
The winds are huſh'd. The dews diſtil; and ſleep 
Hath clos'd the eye-lids of my weary ſheep. 
* 7 only with the prowling wolf conſtrain'd 

" All night to wake. With hunger he is pain'd, 
And 1 with love. His hunger he may tame; 
But oh can quench, * O eracl love, thy flame? 
Whilom did 1, all as this poplar fair, 
Up- raiſe my heedleſs head, de void of care; 
Mong ruſtic routs the chief for wanton game; 
Nor could they merry make, till Lobbin came. 
I/ho better ſeen than I in ſhepherds arts, 
To pleaſe the lads, and win the laſſes hearts? 
How deftly to mine oaten reed ſo ſweet 
Wont they upon the green to ſhift their feet! 
And wearied in the dance how would they yearn 
Some well-deviſed tale from me to learn? 
For many a ſong, and tale of mirtb had I 
To chaſe the loit'ring ſun adown the ſky. 
But 45 ſince Lucy coy deep wrought her ſpight 
Within my heart, unmindful of delight, 
The jolly youths I fly; and all alone 
To rocks and woods pour forth my fruitleſs moan, 

Oh! 


* "Theſe four lines are to be ſpoken ey, and with a torpid 
ani formity of tone, 

E The ſpeaker is to ſeem rouſed here, as by a ſudden pang. 

> Theſe four words to expreſs extreme angui/h. 

A ftp before and after the words, O cruel love; which 
are to be expreſſed with exclamation of anguiſh. 
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Oh! leave thy cruelty, relentleſs far; Drrazca- 
Ere, lingering long, I periſb through deſpair. on. 
Had Ry/alind been miſtreſs of my mind., Courralxr. 
Thoughnot ſo fair, ſhe would have prov'd more kind, | 
O think, unwitting maid ! while yet is time,  Apvice. 


How flying years impair the youthful prime ! 
Thy virgin bloom will not for ever ſtay, 
And flow'rs, tho' left ungather'd, will decay. 
The flow'rs, anew, returning ſeaſons bring ; 
But faded beauty has no ſecond ſpring, : 
My words are wind! She, deaf to all my cries, Despars, 
Takes pleaſure in the miſchief of her ches. 
| [A. Pbilips.] 


XIV. 


REMONSTRANCE. 


Part of Socrates's ſpeech to Montaigne, in the 
French DiaLoGuzs or THE DEAD, [Ps. 
Inc, Axc. Mob. p. 117.] 


ANTIQUITY is an object of a peculiar ſort : TzacHiNG. 
Diſtance magnifies it, If you had been per- 
ſonally acquainted with Ariſtotle, Phocion, and 
me; you would have found nothing in us very 
different from what you may find in people of 
your 0w# age, What commonly prejudices us in 
| F 4 favour 


* A long pauſẽ. 
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| Favour of antiquity, is that we are prejudiced again 
Disarrxo- our own times. We raiſe the antients, that we may 
BATON. depreſs the moderns. When we antients were alive, 
we eſteemed our anceſtors more than they deſerved. 

And our poſterity eſteem us more than we deſerve. 

But the very truth of the matter is, our anceſtors, 

and we, and our poſterity, are all very much alike, 


XV. 
AUTHORITY and FORBIDDING. 


Jupiter forbids the gods and goddeſſes taking 
any part in the contention between the Greeks 
and Trojans. 


NaxxATiox. URORA now, fair ande of the dawn, 
g | Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawn; 
When Jove conven'd the ſenate of the ſkies, 
Where high Olympus” cloudy tops ariſe, 


Awe. The fire of gods his awful filence broke z 
BY The heav'ns attentive trembled as he ſpoke ; 
: AuTuo- ce Celeſtial lates! immortal gods ! give ear; 
r. Hear our decree ; and rev'rence what you hear; 


The 


There are three pretty long pauſe to be made in this line, 
at the words fates, gods, and ear. The words Celeſtial fates, 
may be ſpoken with me right arm extended, the palm up- 
wards, and the /ook directed toward the right, as addrefling 

tha: 
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The Ai d decree, which not all heav'n can move ; 
Thou, Fate! fulfil i it; and ye, Pow'rs ! approve. 
” What god ſhall enter yon” forbidden field, THREATEN- 
Who yields affiſtance, or but wills to yield, ING. | 
Back to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be driv'n, 
Gaſh'd with diſhoneſt wounds, the ſeorn of beay'n; 
Or from our ſacred hill with fury thrown 
Deep, in the dark Tartarean gulf ſhall groan ; 
With burning chains fix'd to the brazen floors, 
And lock'd by bell's inexorable doors; 
As deep beneath th' infernal centre hurl'd, 
As from that centre to th' ethereal world. 
Let each, ſubmiſſive, dread thoſe dire abodes, 
Nor tempt the vengeance of the God of Cod.. 
League all your forces, then, ye pow'rs above; Cnaziexe. 
Your ſtrength unite againſt the might of Jove. YO 

Let 


that part of the aſſembly. The words, immortal gods ! with 
the ft arm extended, in the ſame manner, (the right conti- 
nuing likewiſe extended) and the look directed toward the left 
hand part of the aſſembly. And the words, give car, with the 
look bent directly forward. See Authority, page 18. 

m At the words, What god ſhall enter, the left arm, which 
ſhould continue extended, with the right, to the beginning of 
this fourth line of the ſpeech, may be drawn in, and placed 
upon the hip, while the right is brandiſhed with the clenched 
fiſt, as in threatening. See Boaſting, page 18. 

» FThe ſpeaker will naturally here point deu with the 
fore · ſinger of his right hand. 

© «Let each,” &c. The ſpeaker may here again extend 
both arms, as before, the open palms upwards, caſting a look 
over the whole room, ſuppoſed to be filled with the gods. 
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Let down our golden everlaſting chain, [main, 
Whoſe ſtrong. embrace holds heav'n and earth and 
Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 

To drag by this the thund'rer down to earth. 
Ye“ ſtrive in vain. If I + but fretch this band, 

I heave the gods, the ocean, and the land. 

I x the chain to great Olympus height, 

And the vaſt world hangs trembling in my fight, . 
For ſuch I reign unbounded, and above; 

And ſuch are men, and gods, compar'd to Jove.” 


XVI, 
SUBLIME DESCRIPTION, - 


An Ode, from the xixth Pſalm, [SyECT, N®,465.] 
. 


HE lofty pillars of the cy, 
And ſpacious concave rais'd on high 


Spangl'd with ftars, a ſhining frame, 
Their great original proclaim, 


Th' unweary'd ſun, from day to day, 


Pours knowledge on his golden ray, 
And publiſhes to ev'ry land 


The work of an Almighty hand. 
| II. Soon 


P The ſpeaker will do well, here, to have his arms in any 
other poſture, rather than extended; becauſe, after the pauſe 
in the middle of the line, the right arm muſt be extended with 


great ſolemnity. 


d 
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II. 


Soon as the ev' ing ſhades prevail, 

The moon, takes up the wand rous tale, 
And nightly to the Iiſ' ning earth 

Repeats the ſtory of her birth ; 

Whilſt al the lars, that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings, as they roll, 

And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 


III. 


What, tho' in ſolemn filence all 

Move round the dark terreſtrial ball? 
What tho” no real voice, nor ſound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 

In Rega/ſon's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 
“The hand, that made uss is divine. 
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XVII. 


Dz$SCRIPTION, ſublime and terrible, 


The fight about Patroclus's body, broke off by 
Achilles's appearing on the rampart, unarmed, 
and calling aloud, [Pepe s Hom. IL. xviii. v. 


241. 


— Tur bero roſe, 
Her Agi, Pallas ver his ſhoulder throws ; 


Around his brows a golden cloud ſhe ſpread ; 

A ftream of glory flam'd above his head. 

As when from ſome beleagur'd town ariſe 

The ſmokes high-curling to the ſhaded ſkies, 
(Seen from ſome and o'er the main afar 
When men diſtreſt hang out the ſign of war) 
With long- projected beams the ſeas are bright, 
And heav'ns wide arch reflects the ruddy light; 
So from Achilles' head the ſplendors riſe, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze againſt the ties. 
Forth march'd the chi ,, and, diſtant from the croud, 
High on the rampart * rais'd his voice aloud, 


With 


The reader will hardly need to be told that ſuch matter 
ought to be expreſſed with a rai/ed woice. 
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77 
With her own ſhout Minerva ſwells the ſound; 
Troy ftarts aſtoniſh'd, and the ſhores rebound. Tzzr08. 
As the loud trumpet's brazen mouth from far, 
With ſbrilling clangor ſounds th' alarm of war, 
So high his dreadful voice the hero rear'd ; 
' Hoſts drop'd their arms, and trembled as they heard; Ta D- 


And back the chariots roll, and courſers bound, * 
And fteeds and men lie mingled on the ground. 
Yy | 
d, Aghaſt they ſee the living lightnings play, Takko. 


= And turn their eye-balls from the flaſhing ray. 
Thrice from the trench his brazen voice he rais'd; 
And thrice they fled confounded and amaz'd. 
Twelve in the tumult wedg'd, untimely ruſb d 
On their own ſpears, by their own chariots cruſh'd : 
While hielded from the darts, the Greeks obtain 
The long-diſputed carcaſe of the flain. 


CR _——_— — — _— — — — —— — — 
— - — 


* Theſe three lines to be ſpoken guicler than the reſt. 
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XVIII. 
COMPLAINT. 


Humourovs petition: of a French gentleman to 
the king, who had given him a title, to which 
his income was not equal, by reaſon of the 
weight of the taxes levied from his eſtate, 

(Pens. Inc. Axc. Mop. p. 428.] 


[After acknowledging the honour done him by 
the king's conferring on him a title, he goes 
on as follows. ] 


OUR Majeſty has only made me more 
unhappy by giving me a title. For there is 
nothing more pitiable than a gentleman loaded with 
a knapſack. This empty ſound, which I was ſuch 
a fool as to be ambitious of, does not keep away 
hunger. I know well enough, that glory makes 
us live after we are dead; but in this world, a man 
has but a poor time on't, if he has not a bit of 
bread to put in his mouth. I had but a little bit 
of land on the banks of the Rhone, on which! 


made a ſhift to live. But as it is now taxed, any 


body may have it for me; for I ſuppoſe I ſhall 
ſoon, with my title and eftate, be glad of an alms- 
houſe for my ſeat. I have no reſource, if there 
be a proſecution commenced againſt me, as they 

threaten, 


2 


1 ** — wg 1 8 
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threaten, but in your Majeſty's goodneſs. If. in- 

deed, my fate is to be decided by that, I am in Couroxr. 
no danger, but ſhall laugh at them all. If your 

Majeſty were to ſeize my poor patrimony whole, DrrxxcA- 
what would a few acres of marſh-land be to the T19x- 

* mighty monarch of France and Navarre ? It] .* pour. 
bears nothing but willows, F and your Majeſty || Con- 


. TEMPT. 
values no trees, but the /aurel. I, therefore, beſeech + $ysmis- 


your Majeſty to give me leave to enjoy what my sion. 
little ſpot brings in, without dedufion. All that a tyres an. 
poor ſubject aſks of your Majeſty is—That your 186. 
Majeſty would aft nothing of him. 


XIX. 
TERRIBLE DESCRIPTION. 


N elder days, ere yet the Roman bands NARRATION, 
Victorious, this our diſtant world ſubdu'd, 

A ſpacious city flood, with firmeſt walls 
Sure mounded, and with num'rous turrets crown'd, 
Aerial ſpires and citadels, the ſeat 
Of kings and heroes reſolute in war; 
Fam'd Ariconium ; uncontroul'd and free, 
Till 2/l-ſubduing Latian arms prevail'd. 
Then likewiſe, tho' to foreign yoke ſubmiſs, 
Unlevel'd ſhe remained; and ev'n till ow 
Perhaps had ſtood, of antient Britiſh art 
A pleaſing monument, not leſs admir'd 
Than what from Attic, or Etruſcan hands 


Aroſe ; 


| 


Aw. 
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Aroſe; had not the beav'nly pow'rs averſe 
Decreed her final doom. And now the fields 
Labour d with thirſt, Aquarius had not ſhed 
His wonted ſhow'rs, and Sirius parch'd, with heat 
Solftitial the green herb, Hence gan relax 

The earth's contexture. Hence Tartarian dregs, 
Sulphur, and nitrous ſpume, enkindling ferce, 
Bellow'd tremendous in her darkſome caves, 

More diſmal than the loud diſploded roar 

Of brazen enginry, that ceaſeleſs form 


The baſtion of a wellabuilt city, deern'd 


Impregnable. Th' infernal winds, till now 
Cliely impriſoned, by Titanian warmth - 
Dilating, and with unctuous vapour fed, 

Di/aain'd their narrow cells; and, their full ſtrength 
Collecting, from beneath the ſolid maſs 
Upheav'd, and all her caſtles rooted deep 
Shook from their loweſt ſeat. Old Vaga's ſtream, 
Forc'd by the ſudden ſhock, her wonted track 
Forſook, and drew her humid train aſlope, 
Mrinkling her banks. And now the Jow'ring ſty 
The baleful lightning, and loud thunder, voice 
Of angry heav'n, fierce roaring, with diſmay 
The boldeſt hearts appal'd. Where ſhould they turn 
Diſtreſs'd ? Y/hence ſeek for aid? When from below 
Hell threatens; and when fate ſupreme gives ſigns 


Of «wrath and deſolation. Vain were vows, F 
A 


5 To be ſpoken quick from the words, Where ſhould, to 
defolation. 
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And plaints, and ſuppliant hands to heav'n ere&! 
Yet ſome to temples fled, and humble rites Coxrzurr. 
Perform'd to Thor and Noden, fabled gods, 

Who with their vot'ries in one ruin ſhar'd, | 
O'erwhelm'd and cruſb d. Others in frantic mod, T*8P1Da- 


TION. 


Run howling through the ffreets, Their hideous 
yells 

Rend the dark welkin. Horror flalks around Horzor. 

Wild faring, and his /ad concomitant 

Deſpair, of abject look. At ev'ry gate Tazripe- 

The thronging populace with haſty ſtrides ys 

Preſs furious, and, too eager of eſcape, 

Olſtrudt the ſpacious way. The rotking ſtreet 


Deceives their foolſteps. To and fro they reel 


Aſtoniſh'd, as with wine o'ercharg'd, When lo! Hos sos. 
The parched earth her riven mouth diſparts, 
Horrible chaſm profound ! With ſwift deſcent 
Old Ariconium finks ; and all her tribes, 
Heroes, and ſenators, down to the realms 
Of endleſs night. Meanwhile the logen d winds 
Infuriate, molten rocks and globes of fire 
Hurl high above the clouds; till all their force 
Conſum'd, her rav nous jaws, earth, ſatiate, clos'd, 
LA. Philips] 
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XX. 
RI DIL E, 


Swift's on Tranſubſtantiation [Taiz or A 
Tun, Sect. IV.] 


Scene Lord Peter's houſe; a table covered, with 
plates, knives, and forks, and a brown loaf in 
the middle of the table. 


Lord Peter, Martin, Jack. . 4 


Peter. g READ, gentlemen, bread is the f 
of life. In bread is contained, incluſive, 

the quinteſſence of beef, mutton, veal, veniſon, par- 
tridge, plumb-pudding, and cuſtard; and, to render 
all complete, there is intermingled a due quantity 
of water, whoſe crudities are corrected by yeaſt, 
and which therefore becomes, to all intents and 
purpoſes, a wholeſome fermented liquor, diffuſed 
through the maſs of the bread, Therefore, he 
e who 


t A pupil, in order to his expreſſing properly this leſſon, 
muſt be let a little into the author's plot; that by Peter is 
meant the Pope; by Martin the Lutheran church; and by 
Jack, the Calviniſts. That, in this paſſage, he expoſes the 
doctrine of the wafer's being tranſubſtantiated into the real 
body of Chriſt ; the papiſts refuſing the cup to the laity; 
the arrogance of the Popes ; and the evils ariſing from per- 
ſecution, | 
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who eats bread, at the ſame time eats the 'beſt of 


thers, the cauſe is good; fall to, and ſpare not. 
Here is a ſhoulder of excellent Banſtead mutton 
[pointing to the brown loaf] as ever was cut with 
knife. Here you may cut and come again, Bur, 


now I think on it, had better help you my/elf, 


now my hand is in. Young people are baſhbful. 
Came, brother Martin, let me help you to this 


ſlice, 


Martin. My lord ! [fo Peter ordered his bro- 
thers to call him] 1 doubt, with great ſubmiſſion, 
here is ſome little miſtake. In my humble. 

Peter. What, you are merry ? Gems then, let us 
bear, this jeſt, your head is ſo big with. 
Martin. No jeſt indeed, my lord. But unleſs I 
am very much deceived, your lordſhip was pleaſed, 
a little while ago, to drop a word about mutton ; 
and I ſhould be glad to /ee it upon the table. 

Peter. How ! 1 don't comprebend you. 

Jack. Why, my lord, my brother Martin, I 
ſuppoſe, is hungry, and longs to ſee the ſhoulder of 
Banſtead mutton, you ſpoke of, come to table. 

Peter. Pray, explain yourſelves, gentlemen. 
Either you are both out of your wits, or are diſ- 
poſed to be merry a little anſeaſonably. You had 
better keep your jokes till after inner. Brother 
Martin, if you don't lite the ſlice I have helped 
you to, I will cut you another ; though I ſhould 
think it the choice bit of the whole ſhoulder. 

6 M.,artin. 
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Martin. What then, my lord, is this brown 
loaf a ſhoulder of Banſtead mutton all this while? 

Peter. Pray, Sir, leave off your impertinence, 
and eat your victuals if you pleaſe. I am not 
diſpoſed to reliſb your wit at preſent. 

Martin. May I then, my lord, be ſouſed over 
head and ears in a horſe-pond, if it ſeems to my 
eyes, may fingers, my nee, or my teeth, either leſs 
or more, than a ſlice of a ſtale fixpenny brown 
loaf. 

Jack. If I ever ſaw a ſhoulder of mutton in my 
life look /o like a ſixpenny brown /oaf, 1 am an 
old baſctet- w .man. F 

Peter. Look you, gentlemen, to convince you, 
what a couple of blind, poſitive, ignorant puppies 
you are, I will uſe but ne plain argument. The 
d—1 roaſt both your ſouls on his gridiron to all 
eternity, if you don't believe this [clapping his 
hand upon the brown loaf] to be a ſhoulder of as 
good mutton as ever was ſold in Leadenhall-market. 

Martin. Why, truly, upon more mature con- 
NT oo +.» 

Jack. Why, ay, now I have thought better 
on the thing, your lordſhip ſeems to be in the 
right. 

Peter. O now you are come to yourſelves, Boy, 
fill me a bumper of claret. Come, brothers, here 
is good health to you both. | 

Martin and Jack. Thank your good lordſhip, 
and ſhall be glad ro p/edge you. 

3 | Peter, 


U2980NA4: 08 


Peter. That you ſhall, my boys. I am not a 
man to refuſe you any thing in reaſon. A moderate 
glaſs of wine is a cordial. There. [Giving them Givine, 
a cruſt each.) There is a bumper a piece for you. 
True natural juice of the grape. None of your 
naſty balderdaſh vintners brewings. — What now] sSusrRIZE. 


f [Obſerving them to ſtare.] Are you at your 
$] doubts again? Here, boy, Call neighbour Domi- Tazzarzx- 
a nic the blackſmith here. Bid him bring his tongs *. 
; with him. Red bot—d ye hear, I' teach you 
to doubt. 
g Martin. * Come, Jack. This houſe is like to Tzrr1pa- 
TION, 


be too hot for you and me ſoon, He is quite rav- 
ing mad, Let's get away” as faſt as we can. 
Jack. A plague on his crazy head. If ever 1 
put my noſe within his door again, may it be 
pinched off in good earneſt, [ Exeunt running. ] 


» Saint Dominic was the inventor of the inquiſition. 
To be ſpoken guick to the end. 
Separation of. che Proteſtants from the Romiſh church, 


— 
" 1 
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Cova. To make mankind in conſcious virtue bold, 


Wonper. And foes to virtue wondered how they wept. 
Conremyr. Our author ſpuns by vulgd#$ ſprings to move, 
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XXI. 
ExHORTATION. 


Prologue to Cato, by Mr. Pope. 


Teacutxes, TO wake the ſoul by tender ſtrotes of art; 
To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart“; 


E Live ver each ſcene, and be what they behold ; 
Tzacuixe, For this the tragic mule firſt trod the tage, 
Commanding tears to fiream through ev'ry ape, 

Tyrants no more their /avage nature kept, 


The hero's glory, or the virgin's love. 

In pitying love, we but our weakneſs ſhew, 

And wild ambition well deſerves its woe. 
Excirize. Here tears ſhall fow from a more gen'rous cauſe, 


Such tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws, 
| He 


*The words mend the heart may be expreſſed with the right 
hard laid upon the breaſt. 

2 I queſtion, whether all readers of this line [Our aut lar 
fours, Kc. ] underſtand it as the author meant it. The ſenſe, 
in plain proſe, would be, Our author thinks it beneath him 
* to endeavour to affect you by the common ſubject of tragic 
1 diſtreſs, as the fall of a prince or ſtateſman, or the misfor- 
* tunes occaſioned by love.“ 


1 IS ' 


He bids your breaft with ancient ardors riſe, 
And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh eyes. 
Virtue confsft in human ſhape he draws, | 
What Plato thougat, and godlike Cato was;  Vexenra- 
No common object to your ſight diſplays; . 
But what with pleaſure Heav'n itſelf ſurveys, Awe. 
A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, =Esrzx. 
And greatly falling with a falling flate. | 
While Cato gives his little ſenate laws, 
What bo/om®* beats not in his country's cauſe? FEarnere 
i Who ſees him ac, but envies ev ry deed ? OP 
Who hears him groan, and does not wiſh to bleed? 
Ev'n when proud Cz/ar 'midit triumphal cars, Conrzurr. 
The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
1gnobly vain, and impotently great, | 
Shew'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate, Dejzct10n. 
As her dead father's rev'rend image paſt, - 
The pomp was darken'd, and the day vercaſt ; 
The triumph ceas'd. Tears guſh'd from ev'ry eye; Grime. | 
The world's great vifor paſs'd unbeeded by, , Coxrzurr. 
Her laſt good man dejected Rome ador d, 
And honour'd C2/ar's leſs than Cato's ſword. Gr1ze, 
Britons attend. Be worth like this approv'd, Tach wor 


, And ſhew, you have the virtue to be mov d. 

* With honeſt /corn the firſt fam'd Cato view'd Coxrzurr. 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom ſhe ſubdu d. 

ar 6 4 o 

e, * L 

1 d The words, What boſom beats not, may be foken with 4 \ 

x the right hand preſſed to the breaſt, | | 


© So may the word, virtue. 
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Our ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts 2 long 

On French tranſlation, and Italian ſong. 

Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves : Aſſert the tage, 
Be juſtly warm d with your own native rage. 
Such plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh ear, 
As Cato s. ſelf had not diſdain d to hear. 


XXII. 


Humourous ſcene between Dennis the critic (ſa- 
tyrically repreſented by Swift, as mad) and the 
Doctor. 


Scene Dennis's garret. 


Dennis, Doctor, Nurſe, Lintot the bookſeller, 
and another author. 


Dennis. [Looking wiſe, and bringing out his 
words ſlowly and formally.] 


EWARE, Doctor, that it fare not with you, 
as it did with your predeceſſor, the famous 
Hippecrates, whom the miſtaken citizens of Abdera 
ſent for, in this very manner, to cure the philoſo- 


pher Demccritus. He returned full of admiration 


at the wiſdom of the perſon, whom he had ſup- 
poſed a lunatic. Behold, Doctor, it was thus that 
Ariſtetle himſelf, and all the great antients, ſpent 

| N their 


LESSONS. 
their days and nights, wrapped up in criticiſm, and 
beſet all round with their own writings. As for 
me, be aſſured, I have no diſeaſe, beſides a ſwelling 
in my legs, of which I ſay nothing, ſince your art 
may farther certify you, 

Doctor. Pray, Sir, how on you contract this 
ſwelling ? 

Dennis. By criticiſm. 

Doctor. By. criticiſm! That's a diſtemper I 
have never heard nor read of. 

Dennis. Death, Sir! A diftemper ! It is no 
diſtemper; but a noble art, I have ſat fourteen 
bours @ day at it, and are you a doctor, and don't 
know, that there is a communication between the 
brain and the legs? 


Sir ? 

Dennis, Cato, Sir. | 

Doctor. Sir, I ſpeak of your difemper. What 
gave you this tumour ? 

Dennis. Cato, Cato, Cato“. 

Nurſe. For God's ſake, Doctor, name not this 
evil ſpirit ; it is the whole cauſe of his madneſs. 
Alas ! poor maſter will have his fits again. 

[ Almoſt crying.] 


Linker. Fits] with a pox! A man may well. 


have fits, and ſwell'd legs, that fits writing four- 
teen 


$ He publiſhed remarks on Cato, in the year 1712, 


Doctor. What made you fit ſo many hours, 
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teen hours in a day. The Remarks, the Remarks, 
have brought all his complaints upon him. 


Quesr. Doctor. The Remarks ! What are they? 

Won dpx. Dennis. Death! Have you never read my 
Peevicn- Remarts? [I'll be hang'd if this niggardly bookſeller 
N855. has advertiſed the book as it ſhould have been. 


Lintot. Not adverti/e it, quotha! Pox! I have 
laid out pounds after pounds in advertiſing. There 
has been as much done for the book, as could be 
done for any book in Chriſtendom. 

Cavriox- Doctor. We had better not talk of books, Sir, 
+ I am afraid they are the fuel that feed his deliri- 
um. Mention books no more. : 

I deſire a word in private with this gentleman, 

Quxsr. I ſuppoſe, Sir, you are his apothecary. 

Gent. Sir, I am his friend. 

Doctor. I doubt it not. What regimen have 
you ob/erved, ſince he has been under your care? 
You remember, I ſuppoſe, the paſſage in Celſus, 
which ſays, © If the patient on the third day, 
« have an interval, ſuſpend the medicaments at 

Teacuing. © wight.” Let fumigations be uſcd to corroborate 
the brain. I hope you have, upon u account, 
promoted fternutation by Hellebore ? 

Gent. Sir, you m/take the matter quite. 

Perne and Doctor. What! An apethecary tell a phyſician 
— he miſtakes! You pretend to diſpute my preſcrip- 
tion! Pharmacopola componat. Medicus ſolus pre- 

Aurno-- ſcribat. Fumigate him, I ſay, this very evening, 
* while he is relieved by an interval. | 
| © | Dennis. 
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5, Dennis. Death, Sir! Do you take my friend Axczx. 
for an apethecary ! A man of genius and learning | 
for an apothecary ! Know, Sir, that this gentle- Aurno- 


ny man profeſſes, like myſelf, the two nobleſt ſciences x · 

ler in the univerſe, Criticiſm and Poetry. By the 
immortals, he himſelf is author of three whole pa- 

we ragraphs in my Remarks, had a hand in my Public 

ere Spirit, and aſſiſted me in my deſcription of the 

be Furies and infernal regions in my Appius. 

Lintot, He is an author. You miſtake the 

Ir, gentleman, Doctor. He has been an author theſe 

ri- wen years, to his bookſeller's knowledge, if to SNEER. 
no one's elſe. 


Dennis. Is all the toten in a combination? Shall Vzxar1on. 
poetry fall to the ground ? Muſt our reputation in 
foreign countries be quite loſt? O deſtruction! Per- Axcvisn. 
dition! Curſed Opera! Confounded Opera] As poe- 
try once raiſed cities, ſo, when poetry fails, cities 
are overturned, and the world is no more. | 
Doctor. He raves, he raves, He muſt be AnxizTy. 
pinicned, he muſt be ffrait-waiſtceated, that * 
may do no miſchief. | 
Dennis. OI am iet I am i ck to death. VExXATION. 


Doctor. That is a goed ſymptom ; a very good Couroxr. 
ſymptom. To be lick to death (ſays the modern 


cian theory) is /ymptoma preclarum. When a patient 1s 
rip- ſenſible of his pain, he is half cured, 1 Sir, or nsr. 
re- what are you fick ? | 
ing, 8 


* He wrote a Treatiſe to prove, that the decay of public 
inis. ſpirit proceeds from the Italian Opera. 
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Dennis. Of every thing. Of every thing. 1 
am ſick of the ſentiments, of the diction, of the pro- 
taſis, of the epitafis, and the cataſtrophe.---Alas for 
the loſt drama ! The drama is no more. 

Nurſe, If you want a dram, Sir, I will bring 
you a couple of penn'orths of gin in a minute. Mr, 
Lintot has drank the laſt of the noggin. 

Dennis. O ſcandalous want! O ſhameful omi/- 
ion! By all the immortals, here is not the ſhadow 
of a peripetia! No change of fortune in the tragedy, 

Nurſe. Pray, Sir, don't be uneaſy about change. 
Give me the fixpence, and I'll get you change im- 
mediately at the gin bop next door. ; 

Doctor. Hold your peace, good woman. His 
fit increaſes, We muſt call for Help. Mr. Lin- 
tot, a——bold him, pray. [Doctor gets behind 
Lintot.] 

Lintot. Plague on the man! I am afraid he is 
really mad. And, if he be, who, the devil, will 
buy the Remarks ? I wiſh [ſcratching his head] 
he had been geb, rather than I had meddled 


with his Remarks. 


Doctor. He muſt uſe the cold bath, and be 
cupped on the head. The ſymptoms ſeem deſperate. 
Avicen ſays, * If learning be mixed with a brain, 
te that is not of a contexture Ft to receive it, the 
ce brain ferments, till it be totally exhauſted.” We 
muſt endeavour to eradicate theſe indigeſted ideas 
out of the pericranium, and to reſtore the patient 


to a co:npetent knowledge of himſelf. 
| Dennis, 


1s, 
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Dennis. Caitiffs/tand off! Unhand me miſcreants ! 
[The Doctor, the Nurſe, and Lintot, run out of 
the room in a hurry, and tumble down the garret 
ſtairs all together.] Is the man whoſe /abours are 
calculated to bring the town to reaſon, mad? Is 
the man, who ſettles poetry on the baſis of anti- 
quity, mad ? See Longinus 1n my right hand, and 
Ariſtotle in my left! [Calls after the Doctor, the 
bookſeller, and the nurſe, from the top of the 


| ſtairs.] I am the only man among the moderns, 


that ſupport the venerable antients. And am I to 
be aſſaſſinated? Shall a bookſeller, who has lived 
upon my labours, take away that life to which he 
owes his ſupport? [Goes into his garret, and 
ſhuts the door. ] 


XXIII. 
ADORATION, 
Milton's Morning Hymn. [Parap. Los, B. v. 
. v. 153.] | : 


HESE are thy glorious works, Parent of good 
Almighty ! Thine this univerſal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair! Thyſelf how wondrous then 

Un- 


lf how wondrous,” &c.] The ſenſe in proſe would 


be, «© If thy works be ſo wonderfully excellent, thine own ori- 
« ginal excellence is unſpeakable and inconceivable.” It is 


nor, 
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Unſpeakable ! who ſitt'ſt above the heav'ns, 

To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 

In theſe thy /owe/# works; yet theſe declare 

Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine, 

Speak, ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 

Angels] For® ye bebold him, and with ſongs 

And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing. * Ye in heav'n ! 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Him firſt, Him laſt, Him midſt, and without end. 

Faireſt of ftars, laſt in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'ſt the ſmiling morn 

With thy bright circle? ! praiſe him in thy ſphere, 

While morn ariſes, that fweet hour of prime. 

Thou, ſun, of this great world both eye and foul, 
Acknow- 


not, [ believe, generally underſtood ſo, elſe readers would not 
(as I have heard many) make a pauſe between the word then 
and -un/þeakable. 

The reader need ſcarce be told, that ſuch matter ought 
to be expreſſed with as much ſmoothneſs and liquidity of utter- 
ance as poſſible. 

u c Je in heavn.” This is generally ill pointed. Theſe 
words are a complete ſentence. The meaning is, “I call on 
«« you [Angels] to praiſe God in your celeſtial Habitation.“ 
And then the poet goes on to call on the terreſtrials to join 
their humble tribute, 

1 « Thou, ſun, of this,“ &c.] To be ſpoken a little more 
ore rotundo, or full mouthed, than the foregoing, to image the 
ſtupendous greatneſs of a world of fire, equal, as ſuppoſed by 
aſtronomers, to a million of earths. 
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Acknowledge Him thy greater. Sound his praiſe Low v 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb t, — _ 
And when high noon . haſt _ and when thou | 

fall. 

Moon, that now meet'/# the orient ſun, now y "Ravvrend, 
With the fix'd fars, fix d in their ſphere on bigh, 
And ye five other tand ring orbs, that move 
In myſtic dance, not without ſong ! reſound 
His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light, 
Air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 
And nouriſh all things ; let your cegſeleſs change 
Vary to our great Maker ſtill new praiſe. 
Ye miſts and exbalations, that now riſe 
From bill, or ſteaming lake, duſty, or grey, 
Till the ſun paint your fleecy ſtirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great Author rife ; 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd ſty, 
Or cheer with falling ſhow'rs the thirſty ground, 
Rifing or falling, ſtill advance his praiſe. 
His praiſe, ye winds, that from four quarters blow 
Breathe ſo jo Vt or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With ev'ry plant; in ſign of worſhip wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe. 
Join voices, all ye living ſouls. Ye birds, 
re That fnging up to heav'n's high gate aſcend, 
he Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe. 


by Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk : 
The 
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The earth, and fately tread, or lowly creep, 


Witneſs, if I be filent, morn or ev'n, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade 
Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe. 
Hail univerſal Lord] Be bounteous ſtill, 

To give us only good; and if the night 

Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperſe it, as now day the dark diſpels. 


XXIV. 
PEEVISHNESS. 


The ſcene between Priuli, a Venetian ſenator, and 
Jaffier, who had married his daughter without 
his conſent, and being afterwards reduced to 
poverty, and ſoliciting his father- in- law to re- 
lieve his diſtreſs, receives the following treat- 
ment. [VENICE PRESERVED. | 


Priuli and Jaffier. 


Pr. O more! I'll Bear no more, Be gone, 
and leave me. 
Jaff. Not hear me! By my ſufferings but you 


ſhall. 


My lord] my lord! J am not that abject wretch 


You think me. Where's the diff rence throws me 
back 


So far behind you, that I muſt not ſpeak to you? 
Pr, 


Pr. Have you not wrong'd me ? 
Jaff. Could my nature &er 
But have endur'd the thought of doing wrong, 
I need not now thus /ow have bent myſelf 
To gain a hearing from a cruel father. 
You cannot ſay that I have ever wrong'd you. 
Pr. I fay, you've wrong'd me in the niceſt point, 
The honour of my houſe. You can't defend 
Your baſene/s go me. When you firſt came home 
From travel,” I with open arms receiv'd you, 
Pleas'd with your ſeeming virtues ; ſought to raiſe 


My houſe, my table, fortune, all was yours, 
And, in requital of my beft endeavours, 
You treacheronfly practis'd to ando me; 
Seduc d the joy of my declining age, 
My only child, and ſtole her from my bo/om. 
Jaff. Is this your gratitude to him who /av'd 
Your daughter's /ife ? You know, that, but for me, 
You had been childleſs. 
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Jreſtor'd her to you, 

When /unk before your eyes amidſt the waves, 

I bazarded my life for her's ; and ſhe 

Has richly paid me with her gen'roxs love. 
Pr. You tele her from me, like a hie you 


At dead of night. That curſed hour you choſe 
To rifle me of all my heart held dear. 

But may your joy in her prove falſe as mine. 
May the hard hand of pinching poverty 

Oppreſs and grind you; till at laſt you find 
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The curſe of diſobedience all your fortune. 

Home, and be humble. Study to retrench. 
Diſcharge the lazy vermin of thy hall, 

Thoſe pageants of thy folly. 

Reduce the plitt'ring trappings of thy wife 

To humble weeds, fit for thy narrow ſtate. 

Then to ſome ſuburb-cottage both retire, 

And with your ſtarveling brats enjoy your miſery, 
Home, home, I ſay. [ Exit. ] 


XXV. 


ConTEemPeT of the common objects of purſuit, 
From Mr. Porz's Essay on Man, 


ONOUR and Shame from n9 condition riſe; 
Act well your part: There ali the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has ſome /mall diff” rence made; 
One flaunts in rags ; one flutters in brocade ; 
The cobler apron'd, and the parſon gown'd ; 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 
© What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl?” 


© I'll rell you, friend! A <wiſe man and a fool. 
You'll 


* This line [“ I'll rell you, friend,” &c. ] may be expreſſed 
in a ſort of important half-whiſper, and with ſignificant /ools, 
and nos, as if a grand fecret was told. 


v. 


ut, 


iſe; 


[ 
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You'll fnd, if once the wiſe man acts the monk; 

Or, cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk ; 

I Mortb makes the man, and “want of it the 
fellow ; ; 

The reſt is all but Jenner « or prunella. 

Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with ſtrings, 
That thou may'ſt be by kings, or whores of kings; 
Boaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece : 
But by your father's worth if your's you rate, 
Count me thoſe only, who were good and great. 
Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood, 
Has crept through /coundrels ever ſince the flood: 
Go! and pretend, your family is young ; 
Nor own, your fathers have been fools ſo long. 
What can ennoble /ots, or faves, or cowards ? - 
Alas! not #/! the blood of all the Howards. 

Look next on greatneſs. Say, where greatneſs 

lies? 
Where, but among the heroes and the . iſe ? 
Heroes are all the ſame, it is agreed, 
From Macedonia's madmai to the Swede. 
The whole frange purpe/e of their lives to find, 
Or make an enemy of all mankind. 
Not one looks backward : onward ſtill he goes; 
Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his Noſe. 
H 2 No 


oy 


| I have pet a pauſe after make, though contrary to general 
ries, to mark the .antitye/ts between find and make, more 
di Wünctly. 
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No leſs alike the politic and wiſe ; 

» All Y, flow things, with circumſpective eyes. 

Men in their /oo/e, unguarded hours they take; 

Not that themſelves are wiſe ; but others weak. 

But grant that thoſe can conquer; theſe can cheat; 

"Tis phraſe ab/urd to call a villain great. 

Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a foo!, the more a knave. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 

Or, failing, ſmiles in exile, or in chains, 

Like good Aurelius let him reign ; or bleed 

Like Socrates ; that man 1s great indeed. 
What's fame? A fancy'd life, in others breath ; 

A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death; 

Juſt what you hear's your own ; and what's un- 

known, 

The ſame (my lord !) if Tully's, or your own, 

All, that we feel" of it, begins and ends, 

In the ſmall circle of our foes, or friends ; 

To all S des, as much an empty ſhade, 

An Eugene living, as a Ceſar dead; 

Alike or when, or where, they ſhone, or Hine, 

Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 

A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; 

A honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God. 


Fame, 


m « All, /ow things,” to be pronounced very ſlowh, 
and with a cunning look. 

n « Al] that awe feel,” &. to be expreſſed with the right 
hand laid upon the breaſt. 
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To ſee all others faults, and feel our own : 

Condemn'd in bu5'ne/s, or in arts, to drudge 

Without a /econd, and without a judge. 

Truths would you teach, or ſave a ſinking land, 

All fear ; none aid you ; and few underſtand. 

Painful pre-eminence ! yourſelf to view 

Above life's weakneſs, and its comforts too. 
Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſfri# account; 

Make fair deductions: ſee to what they mount, 

How much of other each is ſure to caſt; 

How each for other oft is wholly loft ; 

How inconſiſtent greater goods with theſe; 

How ſometimes /ife is riſqu'd, and always eaſe ; 

| H 3 Think, 


comes not to the heart,” to be ſpoken with the 
right hand laid upon the Brea. And“ Marcellus exi'@ 
feels,” below. 
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Fame, but from death a vi/lain's name can fave, 

As juſtice tears his body from the grave ; AvERSION. 

When what t' 04/ivion better were reſign'd, 

Is hung on high to poiſon half mankind, Braninc. 

All fame is foreign; but of true deſert ; 

Plays round the head; but comes not to the heart. Supzrior 

One /elf-approving hour whole years outweighs NeoLEcr. 

Of fupid farers, and of loud huzzas ; Conraupr. 

And more true joy Marcellus exi/'d feels, Abuik. 

Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels. Coxrurr. 
In paris ſuperior what advantage lies? Qvusxsx. 

Tell (for you can) what is it to be ¹ο? Rxsrrer. 

'Tis but to know, how little can be Enown; Concer. 
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Think. And if 1] ſuch things thy envy call, 
Say, would'{t thou be the man to whom they fall ? 
To ſigh for ribbands if thou art fo filly, 

Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy, 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life? 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus* wife, 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 


The %, brighteſt, meaneft of mankind : 


ConTEeMPT. 


AvERs10N. 
TEACHING. 


Foot in 
WorDeR. 


QuesT, 


Or raviſh'd with the whiltling of a name, 
See Cromwell damn'd to everlaſting fame: 
If all znited thy ambition call, 

From antient ſtory learn to ſcorn them all. 


— 


Xx VI. 
CLownisH BASHFULNEsSS, and AWKWARDNESS, 


The meeting between Humphry Gubbin, and 
Mr. Pounce. [Tzxp. Hvuss.] 


Humph. Ho prettily this park is ſtock'd 

with /oldiers, and deer, and ducks, 

and ladies. Ha! Where are the old fellows gone: 

Hhere can they be trow? I'll aſk theſe people. 

— A- a- a- you pretty young gentleman [to 

Fainlove] did you ſee Yather ? 
Fain. Your Fatber, Sir? 


Humph. 
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Humph. Ey, my Vatber, a weezle-fyaced, croſs 
old gentleman with /pindle-fhanks ? 

Fain. No, Sir, 

Humph. A crabaſtict in his hand. 

Pounce. We have met no body with theſe 
marks. But ſure, J have ſeen you before. — Are 
not you Mr. Humphry Gubbin, ſon and heir to Sir 
Harry Gubbin ? | 

Humph. Hy, ey, an that were all, I'ſe his en; 
but how lung I ſhall be his Heir, I can't tell: for 
a talks o' diſinberiting on ma every day. 

Pounce. Dear Sir, I am glad to ſee you. I 
have had a deſire to be acquainted with you ever 
ſince I ſaw you clench your ft at your father, 


when his back was turned toward you. I /ovea 


young man of ſpirit. 


Humph. Why, Sir, would it not vex a man 
to the very heart, blood, and guts on him, to have 


VEXAT ION, 


a crabbed old fellow /2ubbing a body every minute 


before company ? 

Pounce. Why, Mr. Humphry, he uſes you 
like a boy. 

Humph. Like. a bey, quotha! He uſes me 
like a dog. A /ays me on now and then, e'en as 
if a were a breaking a hound to the game. — 


| Tou can' t think what a tantrum a was in this 


morning, becauſe I boggled a little at marrying 
my own bern couſin. 
Pounce. A man can't be too ſcrupulous, Mr. 
Humphry ; a man can't be too /erupulous. 
H 4 Humph. 
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Humph, Why, Sir, I could as ſoon love my 
own feſb and blood. We ſhould ſquabble like 
brother and fifter, not like man and wife. Do you 
think we ſpould not, Mr. —. Pray, gentlemen, 
may I crave your names ? 

Pounce. Sir, I am the very perfon, that has 
been employed to draw up the articles of mar- 
riage between you and your couſin. 

Humph. Ho, ho! ſay you ſo? Then may- 
hap, you can tell one ſome things one wants to 
now. Aa- Pray; Sir, what eſtyeate am J 
heir to ? | > 

Pounce. To f/teen hundred pounds a year, in- 
tailed eſtate. * 

Humph. 'Sn:iggers! I'ſe glad on't with all my 
heart. And—a— a- can you ſatisfy ma in an- 
other queſticon— Pray, how od be I ? 

Pounce. Three and twenty laſt march. 

Humph. Plague on it! As ſure as you are 


there, they have kept ma back. I have been 


told, by goody Clack, or goody Tippie, I dan't 


know which, that I was born the very year the 


ſtone pigaſtye was built; and every body knows 


the pig-/tye in the back cloſe is zhree and twenty 


year old, I'Il be duck'd in a horſe-pond, if here 
has not been zricks play'd ma. But pray, Sir, 
mayn't I crave your name ? 

Pounce. My name, Sir, is Pounce, at your 
ſervice. | 


Humph. 


Humph. Pounce with a P ? 

Pounce, Yes, Sir, and Samuel with an S. 

Humph. Why then, Mr. Samuel Pounce, 
[chuckling, and wriggling, and rubbing his hands 
earneſtly] do you know any clever gentlewoman 


10g 


EARNEST- 
NESS. 


of your acquaintance, that you think I could like, * 


For I'll be hang'd like a dog, an I han't taken a 
right down averſion to my couſin, ever ſince Vather 
propoſed her to ma. And ſince every body 
knows I came up to be married, I ſhou'd not 
care to go down again with a flea in my ear, and 
look balk'd, & ye ſee, 


Pounce. [After a pauſe, ] Why, Sir, I have a 


PLOTTING, 


thought juſt come into my head. And if you will 


walk along with this gentleman and me, where 
we are going, I will communicate it. 


Humph. With all my heart, good Mr. 84 thus 


muel Pounce, - [Exeunt.] 
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XXVII. 
MouxNxrful DESCRIPTION. 


From Eneas's account of the Sack of Troy. 
[Dryd. Vinc. Xx. II.] 


LL were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from his lofty couch he thus began ; 
Great queen ! What you command me to relate 
Renews the /ad remembrance” of our fate; 
An empire from its old foundations rent, 
And ev'ry woe the Trojans underwent; 
A pop'lous city made a deſert place; 
All that I/, and part of which I was; 
Not ev'n the hardeſt of our foes could hear, 
Nor fern Ulyſſes tell without a tear. 
* * * * * * 1 
Twas now the dead of night, when /leep repairs 
Our bodies worn with teils, our minds with cares, 
When He#cr's ghoft * before my ſight appears; 
Shrouded 1n blood he flood, and bath'd in tears, 
Such as when by the fierce Pelides ſlain, 
Theſſalian courſers dragg'd him o'er the plain. 
Swoln 


P The words, © /ad remembrance,” may. be ſpoken with a 


fab, and the right hand laid on the breaſt. 


4 The words, “ Hefor's Ghoſt,” may be ſpoken with a 
fart, and the attitude of fear. Sce Fear, page 17. 


te 


ich 2 


ith a 
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$woln were his feet, as when the thongs were thruſt 
Through the pierc'd limbs: his body black with duſt. 
Unlike that Hector, who return'd from toils - 
Of war triumphant in Aacian ſpoils, Wh 
Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire, Covrace. 
Hurling © amidſt their fleets the Phrygian fire. 
His hair and beard were clotted ftiff with gore, Pir r. 
The ghaſtly wounds, he for his au bore, 3 
Now ſtream d afreſb. 
wept to ſee the viſionary man, Give. 
And whilſt my trance continu'd, thus began, 
*O light of Trojans, and ſupport of Troy, 
Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy ! 
O, long expected by thy friends ! From whence 
Art thou /o late return d to our defence? 
Aas] what wounds are theſe? What new diſgrace 
Deforms the manly honours of thy face ? 
The /pere, groaning from his inmoſt breaſt, Hoxzox, 
This warning in theſe mournful words expreſs'd ; 
Haſte, goddeſs-born ! Eſcape, by timely flight, Waxxixe. 
The flames and horrors of this fatal night. 
The foes already have poſſeſs'd our wall; 
Troy nods from * and totters to her fall. 
Enough 


© Huriing,” to be expreſſed by throwing out the arm, 
aa the action of hurling. 
* « O light of Tryans,” &c. to be expreſſed by opening FR 
arms with the ain of welcoming. on 
t The Hpectre, &c. Theſe two lines, and the ghoſt's 
ſpeech, are to be ſpoken in a deep and hollow voice, flawly and 


lemnly, with little riſing or falling, and a torpid inertia of action. 


D1RECT- 
ING. 
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Enough is paid to Priam's royal name, 
Enough to country, and to deathleſs fame. 
If by a mortal arm my father's throne 
Could have been ſav d this arm the feat had done, 
Troy now commends to thee her future ſtate, 
And gives her gods companions of thy fate. 
Under their umbrage hope for happier walls, 
And follow where thy various fortyne calls, 

He ſaid, and brought, from forth the ſacred 

choir, 

The gods, and relicks of th' immortal fire. 

Now peals of ſhouts came thund'ring from afar, 
Cries, threats, and loud lament, and mingled war. 
The noiſe approaches, though our palace flood 
Aloof from ſtreets, emboſom'd cloſe with wood; 
Loader and louder ftill, J hear th' alarms 
Of human cries diſtin, and claſhing arms. 

Fear broke my flumbers, 

I mount the terraſs ; thence the town ſurvey, 
And liſten what the ſwelling ſounds convey. 
Then He#or's fate was manifeſtly clear d; 
And Grecian fraud in open light appear d. 
The palace of Deiphobus aſcends 


In ſmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. 


Ucalegon burns ext; the ſeas are bright 
With /p/endors not their own, and fine with 
ſparkling light. 
New clamours and new clangors now ariſe, 
The trumpet's voice, with agonizing Cries. 
With 


He ſaid, and,” &c. Here the voice reſumes its uſual key. 


Ul 


th 


ith 


With frenzy /eiz'd, I run to meet th' alarms, 
Reſolv'd on death, refolv'd to die in arms. 
But firſt to gather friends, with whom t oppoſe 
If fortune favour'd, and repel the foes, 
By courage rous'd, by love of country fir'd, 
With ſenſe of honour and revenge inſpir'd 
Pantbeus, Apollo's prieſt, a ſacred name, 
Had '/cap'd the Grecian words, and 90 0 the 
flame. 
With relicks loaded, to my doors he fled, 
And by the hand his fender grandſon led. 
What hope, O Pantheus ? Whither can we run? 
Where make a ſtand? Or what may yet be done? 
Scarce had I ſpoke, when Pantheus, with a groan, 
Troy is no more! Her glories now are gone, 
The fatal day, th' appointed hour is come, 
When wrathful Fove's irrevocable doom 


Transfers the Trojan ftate to Grecian hands : 


Our city's wrapt in flames: the foe commands, 

To /d ral poſts their parties they divide; 

Some block the narrow ſtreets; ſome ſcour the wide. 

The bold they kill ; th' unwary they ſurpriſe ; 

Who fghts meets death, and death finds him who 
flies, &c. | 


x ee Troy is no more.” Such ſhort periods, comprehending 
much in few words, may often receive additional force by a 
2auſe (not exceeding the length of a ſemicolon) between the 
nominative and the verb, or between the werb and what is 
governed by it ; which, otherwiſe, is contrary to rule. 
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XXVIII. 


RusTiciTY, AFFECTATION. 


The ſcene of Humphry Gubbin's introduction to 
his romantic couſin. [TEND. Huss.] . 


Humphry, Aunt, Couſin Biddy. 


AV NT, your /aarvant—your ſaar- 
vant, aunt. —Is that—ha, aunt? - 
Aunt. Yes, couſin Humphry, that is your 

couſin Bridget. Well, I'll leave you together. 
IkEx. Aunt; They ſit.] 

Humph. Aunt does as ſhe'd be done by, couſin 
Bridger, does not ſbe, couſin? [A long pauſe, 
looking hard at her.] hat, are you a Londoner, 
and not give a gentleman a civil anſwer, when he 
aſks you a civil queſtion? Loot ye, d'ye ſee, couſin, 
the od volks reſolving to marry us, I thought it 
would be proper to ſee how I lid you. For J 
don't love to buy a pig in a poke, as we ſayn i' th 
country, he, he, he. [Laughs.] 

Biddy. Sir, your perſon and addreſs bring to 
my mind the who/e ſtory of Valentine and Orſon. 
What, would they give me for a lover, a Titanian, 
a ſon of the earth ? Pray, anſwer me a queſtion or 
Id. 

Humph. H, ey, as many as you pleaſe, couſin 
Bridget, an they be not too hard. 

| Biddy. 


FS an BS c. £% 
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Biddy. What wood were you taken in? How 
long have you been caught ? 

Humph. Caught ! 

Biddy. Mbere were you haunts ? 

Humph. My haunts ! 

Biddy. Are not clothes very uneaſy to you ? Is 
this trange dreſs the firſt you ever wore ? 

Humph. How ! 

Biddy. Are you not a great admirer of roots 
and raw fleſh Let me look upon your ails 
] hope you won't wound me with them. 

Humph. eu! [Whiſtles] Hoity toity. 
What have we got? Is ſhe betwattled? Or is ſhe. 
gone o' one ſide ? 

Biddy. Can'ſt thou deny, that thou wert Juckled 
by a wolf, or at leaſt by a female ſatyr ? Thou 
baſt not been ſo 4arbarous, J hope, ſince thou 
cam'ſt among men, as to hunt thy aurſe? 

Humph. Hunt my nurſe ! Ey, ey, 'tis ſo, ſhe's 
out of her head, poor thing, as ſure as a gun. 
[Draws away.] Poor couſin Bridget ! how long 
have you been in his condition? 

Biddy. Condition ! What doſt mean 4 con- 
dition, monſter? 

Hump. How came you upon the high ropes ? 
Was you never in love with any body before me? 

Biddy. I never hated any thing ſo heartily be- 
fore thee. 

Humph. For the matter of that, coulin, an it 
were not a fully to talk to a mad-woman, there's 

3 no 
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ho hatred loft, I aſſure you. But do you hate me 
in earneſt ? 

Biddy. Doſt think any EN being can look 
upon thee with other eyes, than thoſe of Hatred? 

Humph. There is no Knowing what a woman 
loves or hates, by her words. But an you were 
in your ſenſes, couſin, and hated me in earneſt, 1 
ſhould be main contented, look you. For, may I 
be well horſe-whipt, if I love one bone in your ſkin, 
couſin; and there is a ine Woman, I am told, who 
has a month's mind to ma. 

Biddy. When] think of ſuch a conſort as thee, 
the wild boar ſhall defile the cleanly ermine, or the 
tvger be wedded to the Kid. 

" Humph. An I marry you, couſin, the pole- 
cat ſhall caterwaul with the civet. 

Biddy. To imagine ſuch a conjunction, was as 
unnatural, as it would have been to deſcribe Sta- 


tira in love with a chimney-ſweeper, or Oroondates 


with a mph of Bil ingſgate; to paint, in romance, 
the „il ver ſtreams running p to their ſources in the 
ſides of the mountains; to deſcribe the birds on the 
leafy beughs uttering the hoarſe ſound of roaring 
bears; to repreſent knights errant murdering diſ- 
treſſed ladies, whom their profeſſion obliges them 
to relieve ; or ladies yielding to the ſuit of their 
enamoured knights, before they have Agbed out 

ha!f the due time at their feet. 
Humph. If this poor gent/ewoman be not out of 
herſelf, may I be hang'd like a dog. [Exit.] 
2 | XXIX. 
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XXIX. 
ASKING. REPRO OT. APPROBATION-/ 
From Mr. Pope's TzmeLz or Famz”. 


Toop came next, who crowns and armour 
| wore, | 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore. 
ce For thee,” (they cry'd) “ amidſt alarms and 
ſtrife, 
© We ſail'd in tempeſts down the ſtream of life; 
« For thee whole nations fill'd with fire and blood, 
“ And /wam to empire through the purple flood. 
« *Thoſe ills, we dar'd, thy inſpiration own ; 
« What virtue ſeem'd, was done for thee alone. 
* Ambitious fools!” (the queen reply'd, and 
frown'd) 
Be all your deeds in dark oblivion drown'd. 


The pupil, if he has not read the TemPLs or Fang, 


muſt be informed of the plot of the poem, viz. The author 
repreſents numbers of the purſuers of fame, as repairing, in 
crowds, to the temple of that goddeſs, in queſt of her appro- 
bation, who are differently received by her, according to their 
reſpective merits, &c. 

2 « Thoſe 214, &c. The meaning of this line (which is not 
too obvious) is, Our being guilty of ſuch extravagancies, 
* ſhews how eager we were to obtain a name.” 
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«© There ſleep forgot with mighty Tyrants gone; 
« Your fatues moulder d, and your names un- 
known.” 


A ſudden cloud ſtraight Jnatch'd them from my 
Sight, 

And each majeſtic phantom ſunk in night. 

Then came the /malleft tribe I yet had ſeen; 
Plain was their dreſs, and modeſt was their mien. 

e Great idol of mankind! We neither claim 
«© The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame; 
But /afe in deſarts from th' applauſe of men, 
* Would die unbeard of, as we liv'd unſeen. 
„ *Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from fight 
«© Thoſe acts of goodneſs, which themſelves requite. 
« O let us ſtill the ſecret joy partake, 
© To follow virtue ev'n for virtue's ſake.” 

And live there men, who ſlight immortal fame? 
ho then with incenſe ſhall adore our name? 
But, mortals ! know, tis ſtill our greateſt pride 
« Todblazethoſe virtues, which the good would Hide. 
« Riſe, Muſes! Rije! Add all your tuneful breath! 
« Theſe muſt not ſleep in darkneſs, and in death.” 

She faid. In air the /rembling muſic floats, 

And on the winds triumphant fewell the notes; 
So /oft, tho' high; ſo loud, and yet lo clear; 
Ev'n liſt 'ning angels lean from heav'n to hear. 


To 


The ſecret joy,” to be expreſſed with the right hand 
* upon the breaſt. 
d To be ſpoken as m-/odiouſly as poſſible. 
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To fartheſt ſbores th' ambrofial ſpirit flies, 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſkies. 
While thus I food intent to fee and bear, 
One came, methought, and whi/per'd in my ear; 
ee What could thus high thy raſh ambition raiſe? - 
« Art thou, fond youth ! a candidate for praiſe ? ” — 
Tis true, ſaid I, not void of hopes I came; Arotocr. 
For who ſo fond, as youthful bards, of fame ? 
But few, alas! the caſual bleſſing boaſt, Cone 
So hard to gain, fo eaſy to be loft. : 
How vain that ſecond life in otbers breath, 
Th' tate, which wits inherit---after death. 
Eaſe, health, and life, for this they muſt reſign 
(Unſure the tenure, and how vaſt the fine ! ) 
The great man's curſe, without the gains, endure, 
Though wretched, flatter'd, and though envy'd, 
poor. 
All luckleſs wits their enemies profeſt, 
And all ſucceſsful, jealous friends at beſt. 


h Re- 


Nor fame I flight, nor for her favours call; Ixviee. 
She comes unloo d for, if ſhe comes at all, 

But if the purchaſe coſts /o dear a price, Arras * 
As ſoothing folly, or exalting vice; 8 


And if the Muſe muſt flatter lawleſs ſway, 
And follow ſtill, where fortune leads the way; 
Or if no baſis bear my riſing name, 
But the fall'n ruins of another's fame; 
12 Then 


eee What could thus high,” & c. muſt be ſpoken with a lower 
voice than the foregoing. 
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Then teach me, Heav'n, to ſcorn the guilty bays, 
Drive from my breaſt that wretched luſt of praiſe, 
Unblemiſh'd let me live, or die unknown ; 

O grant me honeſt fame ; or grant me none. 


XXX. 
POLITE CONVERSATION, 


The ſcene between Mr. Bevil and Indiana, in 
which ſhe endeavours to find out, whether he 
has any other regard for her, than that of 
rational eſteem, or Platonic love. [Coxsc. 
Lov.] 


do you do to-day ? ] am afraid you 
ied me gone laſt night, before I went. But 
you were partly to blame. For who could leave 
you in the agreeable humour you was in? 

Ind. If yeu was pleaſed, Sir, we were both 
pleaſed. For your company, which 1s always 
agreeable, was more peculiarly fo laſt night. 

Bev. My company, Madam ! You rally. 1 
ſaid very lil ile. | 

Ind. Too little you always ſay, Sir, for my 


that I am afraid, you gave me an opportunity of 
ſaying 700 much laſt night; and unfortunately, 
3 when 


LESSON S. 
whema woman is in the talking vein, ſhe wants 
nothing ſo muchas to have leave to expoſe berſelf. - 
Bev. I hope, Madam, I ſhall always have the 
ſenſe to give you leave to expoſe yourſelt, as peu 


call i i without . 


.\{Bowing reſpe&tully. ] 
Ind, If I had your talents, Sir, or your power, 


to make my actions ſpeak for me, I might be 


Filent, and yet pretend to ſomewhat more than = 
ing agreeable. But as it is 

Bev. Really, Madam, I know of none of my 
actions, that deſerve your attention. If I might 
be vain of any thing, it is, that I have under- 


ſanding enough to mark you out, Madam, from 


all your ſex, as the moſt deſerving object of my 
eſteem. 

Ind. [Afide.] A cold word! Though I cannot 
claim even his eſteem. ¶ To him] Did think, 
Sir, that your eſteem for me proceeded from any 
thing in me, and not altogether from your own 
generoſity, I ſhould be in danger of Jerfeaing 1 it. 

Bev. How , Madam ? 

Ind. What do you think, Sir, N be 1 likely 
to puff up a weak woman's vanity, as the efteem 


of a man of underſtanding ? Eſteem is the reſult of 


cool] reaſon ; the voluntary tribute paid to inward 


, worth. J/ho, then, would not be proud of the 


efteem of a perſon of ſenſe, which is, always anbi- 


aſjed ; whilſt love is often the effect of weakneſs. 
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[Looking hard at Bevil, who caſts down his eyes 
reſpectfully.] Eſteem atiſes from a highe? ſource, 
the ſubſtantial merit of the minl. | 
Bev. True, Madam—And great minds only 
can command it, [bowing reſpectfully.] The ut- 
moſt pleaſure and pride of my life, Madam, is, 
that I endeavour to e m you — as I ought, | 
Ind. [Aſide.] As he ought! Still more per- 
plexing ! He neither ſaves nor kills my hope. I 
will zry him a little farther. [To him.] Now, I 
think on it, I muſt beg your opinion, Sir, on a 
point which created a debate between my aunt 
and me, juſt before you came in. She would 
needs have it, that no man ever does any extraor- 
dinary kindneſs for a woman, but from /elfiſh views. 
Bev. Well, Madam, I cannot ſay, but I am 
in the main, of ber opinion; if ſhe means, by ſelſiſb 
views, what ſome underſtand by the phraſe ; that 
is, his own pleaſure ; the higheſt pleaſure human 
nature 1s capable of, that of being conſcious, that 
from his ſuperfluity, an innocent and virtuous ſpirit, 
a perſon, whom he thinks one of the prime orna- 
ments of the creation, is raiſed above the tempta- 
tions and ſorrows of life: the pleaſure of ſeeing 
ſatisfaftion, bealib and gladneſs, brighten in the 
countenance of one he values, above all mantiud. 
What a man beſtows in /uch a way, may 1 
think, be ſaid, in one ſenſe to be laid out with a 
ſelfiſh view, as much as if he ſpent it in cards, 
2 dogs, 
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dogs, bottle- companions, or looſe women z with this 
difference, that he ſhews a better taſte in_expence. 
Nor. ſhould I think this any ſuch extraordinary 
matter of beroiſm in a man of an eaſy fortune. 
Every gentleman ought to be capable of this, and 
doubt not but mam are. For I hope there are 
ſenſation; in thinking, than in eating. — But what 
am I doing? {Pulls out his watch haſtily.] My 
bour with Mr. Myrtle is come. Madam, I muſt 
take my leave abruptly, But, if you pleaſe, will 
do myſelf the pleaſure of waiting on you in the 
afternoon; Till when, Madam, your moſt obe- 
dient. —_ 


XXXI. 
SERTous MEDITATION, 


From Dr. Young's NieuT Trovcars. 
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TT clock ſtrikes one. We take no note of ALanxn, 


time, | | 
But by its 4%. To give it then a tongue 
Is wiſe in man. As if an angel ſpoke, 
] feel the ſolemn ſound. If heard aright, 
It is the nell of my departed hours. 
Mere are they? — With the years beyond the flood. 
I 4 It 
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It is the fgnal that demands diſpatch. 
How much is ftill to do My hopes and fears 
Start up alarm'd, and o'er life's narrow verge 
' Look down---on what -A fathomleſs abyſs. 
Apuina- ' How poor, how rich, how abject, how auguſt, 


rien How complicate, how wonderful is man ! 


How paſſing wonder He, who made him ſuch ! 
Who cent red in our make ſuch range extremes, 
From diff*rent natures marvellouſiy mixt, 
Connexion exquiſite of diſtant worlds ! 
*Diſtinguiſh'd link in Being's endleſs obain, 
Midway from nothing to the One Supreme. | 

A beam ætbereal— ſully' d, and abforpt ! 
Though ſully'd and diſhonour'd, fill divine] 
Dim miniature of Greatneſs abſolute ! 

An heir of glory! A frail child of duſt ! 

Helpleſs immortal! Inſect infinite ! 

A worm! A God! I tremble at myſelf ! 

What can preſerve my life ? or what deſtroy ? 
An Angel's arm can't ſnatch me from the grave, 
Legions of ge can't confine me there. 


xxxll. 
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XXXII. 
| SEEMING Civitity, 2 


The meeting between the knight of the Red 
Croſſe, attended by Truth, with H Ii. 
[Spenſer's FalRIE QUEENE *.] | 


* 1 length they chaunſt to meet upon the Drscxir- 
way | TION. 
An aged ſire in Jong blacke weedes yelad*, 1 
His feete all bare, his beard all hoarie grey, 
And by his Zelt his Boote he hanging had. 
Sober he ſeem'd, and very Jagely ſad, | 
And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, ' 
Simple of ſhew, and voide of malice bad. 
And all the way he prayed as he went, 

And often knock'd his breft, as one that did repent. 


He faire the knight /aluted louting * low, 
Who faire him guited ", as that courteous was, 
And after aſted him, if he did know 
Of ſtraunge adventures which abroad did pas. 
« #4þ 


The edition, from which this is taken, viz. Church's, is, 
in my opinion, incomparably preferable, for corre&neſs, to 
all the others. f 

* Hypocriſy. * Clothed, 5 Bowing. 

d Returned his ſalutation. | 


' , A 
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ALARM. 


THREATEN- 
ING. 


FEAR. 


Apvis1xG. 


cc 


-cc 
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te Ah my deare /onne,” (quoth he) * howſhould, 


« alas, 
« Silly old man, that lives in hidden cell, 
« Bidding his beades all day for his treſpas, 
e Tidings of warre, and worldly trouble tell ? 
With holy father fits not with fuch things to 
« well", 


But if of daunger, which hereby doth dwell 
« And homebred evil ye deſire to heare, 


Of a ftraunge man I can you tidings tell, 


cc 


cc 


«© That waſteth all this countrey far and neare.“ 
« Of /uch,” (ſaid he) I chiefly do ingquere, 
ce And ſhall-thee well rewarde to ſhew the place, 
ce In which that wicked Wight his dayes doth 
ce weare ", 
« For to all knighthood it is foul diſerace 
That ſuch a cur/ed creature lives ſo long a ſpace. 


Far hence (quoth he) in waftfull wilderneſſe 
« His dwelling is, by which uo living wight 
«© May ever paſs, but thorough great diſtreſſe.” 
c Now” ( ſaid the ladieꝰ) © draweth toward night, 
« And well I wote*, that of your later fight 


__ « Yeall forwearied be; for what ſo ſtrong, 


cc 


ce But, wanting reſt, will alſo want of might ? 
© The /unne, that meaſures heavens all day long, 
At night doth baite his fteeds the ocean waves 


© emong. : 
« Then 


{ Saying his prayers. k Meddle. Creature. 


m Paſs, Truth. o Know. 


0 
N 


1 
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« Then with the /anne, take, Sir, you ſimely reft, 
« And with new day new worde at once begin. 
« Untroubled night, they ſay, gives counſell i. 
« Right well, Sir knight, ye have adviſed bin,” 
Quoth then that aged man; © the way to win”, 
« [s 2wi/ely to adviſe; now day is ſpent ; 
& Therefore with me ye may take up your In 


For this ſame night.” The knight was well 


content: 
So with that godly father to Eber whe" | 


XXXIII. 
TrxEPIDATION. VEXATION. 


The humourous ſcene of cramming Sir John Fal- 
- ſtaff into the baſket of foul linen, to prevent his 
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IxvitinG. 


being caught by jealous Ford . \ Shakeſpeare's 


Merry Wivts or WinDsoR.] 
Falſtaff, Mrs. Ford. 


Serv. [ Without. ] DA. m Madam! 
Here is Mrs. Page, fweat- 
ing and blowing, and looking wild, and ye ſhe 


muſt 1 with you A 
F alſt. 


Conquer. 

In teaching the right utterance of this ſcene, the pupil 
muſt be let into the plot of it, if he has not read or ſeen the 
play. He muſt be made to underftand, that Falſtaff, a = 

», 


HasTR., 
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Falft. She han ſee me. I will enſconce me 
5 behind the arras. 1 
Dix Icr- Mrs. Ford. Pray do. She 1 is a very * 


woman. 


Enter Mrs. Page. 


Qursriox. Mrs. F ard. What"; 8 the matter? How now ? 
ALARM. Mrs. Page. O Mrs. Ford! What have you 
done? You're ſbam d; you're overthrown ; you re 
undone for ever. 
| Fear. Mrs. Ford, What's > on matter, good Mrs, 
Page? 
ee. Mrs. Page. O well a-day, Mrs. Ford ! Hav 
ing an honeſt man to your buſand, to give him . 
ſuch cauſe of ſuſpicion. 
QuesrTiox. Mrs. Ford. What cauſe of Ae 3 
Rzynoor. Mrs, Page. What cauſe of ſuſpicion ! Out 
upon you! How I'm-miſtaken in you! I could 
got have thought you capable of ſuch a thing. 
Axx1ETY. Mrs. Ford. Why, alas ! What is the matter? 
ALaru. Mrs. Page. Matter | Why, woman, your 20 
band \ is a coming bit ber, with all the officers in 
Winaſor, 


old, humourous, worthleſs, needy knight, has, in the former 
part of the play, made love to Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, 
with a view, merely, of getting money of them, and that they 
concert this interview, and its conſequences, on purpoſe to be 
revenged on him for his attempt to corrupt them ; while Ford 
is j*alous in earneſt; and Falſtaff, from time to time, com- 
municates to him, under the name of Brook, not knowing him 
to be Mrs. Ford's huſband, an account of his intrigues, and 
their bad ſucceſs. 


je 


; 
on 
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Windſor, to ſearch for a gentleman, that is here now \ 
in the houſe, by your conſent, to take an ill advan- 
tage of his abſence. Tou are undone. 
Mrs. Ford. It is not ſo, J hope. * Fear. 
Mrs. Page. Pray heaven it be not ſo, that you Wazxxine.,, 
have a man here. But it is moſt certain, that 
Mr. Ford is coming with half Windſcr at his 
heels, to ſearcb the Gone, * I came before to tell 
you. If you know yourſelf clear, I am glad of it, 
But if you have any body here, convey him out as 
faſt as you can. Be not amazed. Call your ſenſes 
to you. Defend your reputation, or bid farewell to 
your happineſs for ever. | 
Mrs. Ford. „bat ſhall T do? There is a gen- Tarriba- 
tleman here, my dear friend. And I fear not . 
mine own ſhame, ſo much as his peril.” I had ra- 
ther than a thouſand pound he were /afe out of the 
ne; 
Mrs. Page. Never ſtand crying; You bad ra- Excrrixs. 
ther; You had rather, Your huſband's at hand. 
Bethink you of ſome conveyance. In the houſe 
you cannot hide him. Look, here is a baſket. If ayvinixe. 
he be of any reaſonable ſtature, he may creep in 
here, and you may throw foul linen upon him, as 
if it were going to bucking. It is whitening time; 
ſend him by your two men to Datchet-mead. 
Mrs. Ford. He is tao big to go in there. hat Cox rusiox. 
ſhall I do? | 


Enter 
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Enter Falſtaff from behind the arras. 

Falſt. Let me ſee it. Let me ſee it. I'll in, 
I'll in. Follow your friend's counſel, I'll in. 

Mrs. Page. V hat, Sir John Falſtaſf! Is this the 
love you profeſſed to me in your letters? 

Falſt. I do love you for all this, Help me out 
of this ſcrape. I'll convince you how much I love 
you. [He goes into the baſket. They cover 
him with foul linen.] 

Mrs. Page. [To Falſtaff's boy.] Help to cover 
your Maſter, ſirrah. [To Falſtaff, ] Ab, you are 
a fad diſſembler, Sir John. [To Mrs. Ford. ]. Call 
your men, Mrs. Ford. Quick, quick, 

Mrs. Ford. What, John, Robert, John —Why, 
Jobn, I ſay. Make haſte, and take up theſe clothes 
here. M here's the cowl-ftaff? How you gape! 
Carry them away dire#ly to Mrs. Plaſh, the laun- 
dreſs, at Datchet-mead. | They carry away the 
baſket, Ford meets them. Is prevented ſearch- 


ing the baſket. Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page retire, 


and enjoy the puniſhment they had inflicted on 
Falſtaff, ] 


Scene changes to the Inn. 


Enter Falſtaff juſt out of the Thames. 
Falſt. Bardo/ph, I ſay. | 
Bard. Here, Sir. 

Falſt. Go, fetch me a quart of ſack. Put a toaft 


in it. [Exit Bard.) Have I /ived to be carried 
in 
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ina a buſtet, like a barrow of butchers offal, and to 
be thrown into the Thames? Well, if ever I let 
myſelf be ſerved ſuch another trick, I'll have my 
brains, if there be any in my ſtull, taken out, and 
buttered, to be given my dog Fewler for his break- 
faſt on new-year's day. The rogues chucked me 
into the river with as little remor/e, as they would 
have drown'd a bitch's blind puppies fifteen i' the 
litter. And then a man of my weight muſt have 
a comfortable alacrity in finking. If the bottom 
had been on a level with the bed of the river Styx, 


down I ſhould have gone. For that matter, I had 


been fairly drown'd, if the ſhore had not been ſo 
kind as to ſhelve it a little in my favour. And 
then to think, only to think of my being drown'd! 
A man of my ze For your freſh water ſwells 
you an ordinary man to the ſize of your middling 
porpoiſe. As for me, an I were to he drown'd, I 
ſuppoſe there is ne er a ohle of them all, that 
would not be out of countenance at the ſight of 
me. —Bardolph—Is the ſack brew'd ? 


To him enter Ford, 


Ford. Bleſs you, Sir, 

Falſt. Now, Maſter Brook. You come to 
know what has paſſed between me and Ford's 
wife, 

Ford. That is indeed my b»yfinefs, Sir John. 

Falſt. Maſter Brook, I will not lie to you. I 
was at her houſe at the hour ſhe appointed me. 

Ford. 
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SURPRISE. - 


VEXATION. 


SURPRISE. 


Quest. 
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BRAN CE. 


L E SS ONS. 

Ford. And you ped, Sir. 

. Falſt. Very ill favour dly, Maſter Brook. 
Ford. How, Sir, did ſhe change her mind? 
Falſt. No, Maſter Brook. But the miſchievous 
old cuckold, her huſband, Maſter Brook, dwelling 
in a coutinual alarm of jealouſy, comes, provoked 
and inſtigated by his diftemper, and at his heels a 
whole rabble of people, to fearch the houſe for his 

wife's love. 

- Ford. What! While ou \ were there? 

Falſt. While [was there, Maſter Brock, 

Ford. And did he ſearch for you, and could 
not find you? 

Falſt. Maſter Brook, you ſhall hear. As ond | 
luck would have it, comes in one Mrs. Page, gives 
intelligence of Ford's approach; and by her in- 
vention, and Ford's wife's direction, I was con- 
veyed into a buck-baſtetr. 

Ford. A buck- baſket ! 

Falſt. Zea; a buck-baſtet ; nad in with 
foul ſhirts and ſmocks, ſweaty ſocks, dirty handker- 
chiefs, greaſy night-caps, and infants clouts freſh 


from their ſtinking tails; that, Maſter Brook, 
there was as great a variety of villainous ſmells, as 


there was of /iving things in Noah's ark. There 
I ſuffered the pangs of three unnatural deaths. 
Firſt, the intolerable fear of being detected by a 
jealous old bell-weather; next, to be coil'd up, like 
an overgrown ſngke in a dunghill ; rolPd round 

| within 
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within the circumference of a peck, hilt to point, | 
heel to head; thirdly, and laſtly, Maſter Brook, 
to be ſtopt in, like a Arong diſtillation, with ſtinting 
clotbes, that fermented in their own greaſe. Think "uf 
of that, Maſter Brook, a man of my body; that 

am as liable to melt as a lump of Epping butter 
expoſed to the /un-beams on the twentieth of June 
at noon-day, Think of that, Maſter Brook, and 
that, while I was in the midft of this high ſaliva- 
tion, from which, that I eſcaped without /uffoca- 
tion, is neither more nor leſs than a miracle; while 
I was in the height of this hot-bath, I ſay, with 
my very bones melted almoſt to the conſiſtency of 
calves-foot-jelly, to be flung into the Thames, cool d 
glowing-hot, as I was, caſe-hardened at once; think 
of that, Maſter Brook; hifins hot; think of that, 
Maſter Brook. 


XXXIV. 
Various CHARACTER S. 
From Mr. Pope's Moxar Essavs. [Epiſt, I. 
1 S from high life high characters are eine SxrEx, 


A faint in crape is twice a ſaint in lawn. oc. 
A judge is juſt ; a chanc'lor juſter fill * PRAISE. 
| A gownman learn'd ; a biſhop — what you will; 
Wiſe, if a miniſter ; but if a king, 


More wiſe, more juſt, more learn'd, more ev'ry thing.— 
'Tis 
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Ford. Fay you ſped, Sir. 

. Falſt. Very ill. favour diy, Maſter Brook. 

Ford. How, Sir, did ſhe change her mind? 

Falſt. No, Maſter Brook. But the miſchievous 
old cuckold, her hy/band, Maſter Brook, dwelling 
in a continual alarm of jealouſy, comes, provoked 
and inſtigated by his diſtemper, and at his heels a 
whole rabble of people, to fre the houſe for his 
wife's love. | 

Ford. What! While you were there? 

Falſt. While I was here, Maſter Brock, 

Ford. And did he ſearch for you, and could 
not find you? 

Falſt. Maſter Brook, you ſhall hear. As * ä 
luck would have it, comes in one Mrs, Page, gives 
intelligence of Ford's approach; and by her in- 
vention, and Ford's wife's direction, I was con- 
veyed into a buck-baſtet. 

Ford. A buck-baſket ! 

Falſt. Yea; a buck-baſket ; rammed in with 
foul ſhirts and ſmocks, ſweaty ſocks, dirty handker- 
chiefs, greaſy night-caps, and infants clouts freſh 
from their ftinking tails; that, Maſter Brook, 


there was as great a variety of villainous ſmells, as 


there was of /iving things in Noah's ark. There 
I ſuffered the pangs of three unnatural deaths. 
Firſt, the intolerable fear of being detected by a 


jealous old bell-weather; next, to be coil'd up, like 


an overgrown ſnake in a dunghill ; rold round 
within 
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within the: circumference of a peck, hilt to point, 
heel to head; thirdly, and laſtly, Maſter Brook, 
to be ſtopt in, like a frong diſtillation, with ſtinking 
clothes, that fermented in their own greaſe. Think 


of that, Maſter Brook, a man of my body; that 
am as liable to melt as a lump of Epping butter 


expoſed to the /un-beams on the twentieth of June 


at noon-day, Think of that, Maſter Brook, and 
that, while I was in the miaſt of this high ſaliva- 
tion, from which, that I eſcaped without /uffoca- 
tion, is neither more nor leſs than a miracle; while 
I was in the height of this hot-bath, I ſay, with 
my very bones melted almoſt to the conſiſtency of 
calves- foot. jelly, to be flung into the Thames, cool d 
glowing-hot, as I was, caſe-hardened at once; think 
of that, Maſter Brook; hiſſing hot; think of that, 
Maſter Brook. 


XXXIV. 
Various CHARACTERS. 


From Mr. Pope's Moxar Essavs. [Epiſt, I.] 


"res from high life high chara&ers are drawn: Sxzsn, 


or 
CK- 
PRAISE. 


A faint in crape is twice a ſaint in /awn. 
A Judge is juſt ; a chanc'lor—juſter ftill ; 
A gownman learn'd ; a biſhop —what you will; 
Wiſe, if a miniſter; but if a king, 


More wiſe, more juſt, mare learn d, more ev'ry thing.— 


'Tis 
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TEACHING. 


BoasTIXC. 


' SMOOTH. 


STRUT. 
SN EA KING. 
PRIDE. 
* Form. 


+ Pegv. 
Fopp ERV. 


TzAchixN . 


Corr. 
+ ApuiIxX. 


EAGER. 


LL EOSOQMS 
'Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Juſt as the wig is bent, the tree's inclin d. 


Boaſtſul and rough, your firft ſon is a '/quire ; | 


The next a tradeſman, meek, and much a lyar ; 

Tom ſtruts a ſoldier, open, bold, and brave ; © 

Will ſneaks a ſcriv'ner, an exceeding knave, 

Is he a churchman ? Then he's fond of pow'r; } 

A guaker * ? Sly, A preſoyterian F ?. Sour. 

A ſmart free-thinker ? All things in an bour. — 
Manners with fortunes, humors turn with climes, 

Tenets with books, and principles with times. 

Search then the ruling paſſion. There alone 

The wild are conſtant, and the cunning known. 

This clue once found unravels all the reſt ; 

The proſpect clears, and Wharton ſtands confeſft ; 

Wharton ! the ſcorn *, and wonder f, of our days, 

Whoſe ruling paſſion was the luſt of praiſe. 

Bern with whate'er could win it from the wi/e, 

Women, and fools, muſt like him, or he dies. 

Tho' 


7 Tho' theſe lines contain deſcriptions, or characters, they 
may be expreſſed with action almoit as if they were /peeches. 
This firſt line, „ Boaſtful and rough,” & c. may be ſpoken 
with . the action of Grafting. See Boaſting in the Eſſay, 
page 18. The next with that of fempting. See Tempting, 
page 22. The /oldier's character may be repreſented by the 
arms a- limbo, the lips pouting out, and a bluteriag manner of 
reading the line. The ſerivener's with the eyes turn'd a-/quint, 
a low woice, and the action of ame. See Shame, page 17. 
The quaker's with the words ſpoken through the 2%, and 
the appearatice of affectation of piety, See Afectation, 


page 22. 
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Tho' wond"ring ſenates hung on all he ſpoke, 
The 2/ub muſt bail him maſter of the joke. | 
Shall parts /o various aim at nothing new? 
He'll ſhine a Tully, and a Wilmot too. 
Then turns repentant, and his God adores, 
With the /ame ſpirit as he drinks and whores. 
Enough, if all around him but admire, 
And now the punk applaud, and now the friar. _ 

A ſalmon's belly, Helluo*', was thy fate. 
The doctor call'd, declares all help too late. 
« Mercy” (cries. Helluo) © mercy on my ſoul ! 
« Is there no hope *—— Alas !----then bring the 

« fowl". — 

ce Ogious ! In woollen ! Twould a ſaintprovoke.” 
(Were the laſt words that poor Narciſſa ſpoke ) 
« No—let a charming chintz, and Bruſſels lace, 


« Wrap theſe cold limbs, and ſhade this lifeleſs face. 


One need not, ſure, be ugly, though one's dead; 


«© And—Betty---give this cheek---a little red. 


The courtier ſmooth, who forty years had ſhin'd 
An humble ſervant to all human kind, 


Juſt brought out this, when ſcarce his tongue 


could tir; 
« If---where I'm going---I * -ſerve you, 
r 


K 2 « J give, 


fo 2055 — wi may not, W know, that Hellus ſig- 
niſies Glatton. 

That is, a ſurfeit of freſh ſalmon was thy death. 

The glutton will indulge appetite (ſo indeed will every ha- 
bitaal offender in every kind) in ſpite of all conſequences. 
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Gu1ey. ce] give, and I deviſe,” (old Euclio ſaid, 
And ſigh'd) “ my lands and tenements to Ned.“ 
| « Your money, Sir, —“ My money, Sir !--- hat 
all? | 
Warte. Why---if I muſt” '=--(then wept)---I give it 
* Pal.” 
cc The manour, Sir! PA The manour---< Hold” 
---(he cry'd) 
Wear. cc 1 cannot---muft not part with that . dy d. 
Deni. And you, brave Cobham ! at your /ateft breath 
Shall feel your ruling paſſion ſtrong in death. 
Such in that moment, as in all the paſt, 
Paare. © O ſave my country, Heav'n !--=-ſhall be your 


laſt. 


XXXV. 
RECONCILIATION. 


The ſcene between Mr. Bevil and Mr. Myrtle. 
| [Consc. Lov.] 


Conriais, Bev. AIR, I am extremely obliged to you for 
this honour. 

Myrt. The time, the place, our long acquaint- 
ance, and many other circumſtances, which affect 
me on this occaſion, oblige me, without ceremony 
or conference, to deſire, that you will comply with 
the requeſt in my letter, of which you have al- 
ready acknowledged the receipt. 

| Bev. 


ANR. 


7 
N 
h 
— 


Vo 
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Bev. Sir, I have received a letter from you in Comer as. 
a very unuſual ſtyle. But, as I am conſcious* of #1] 
the integrity of my behaviour with reſpect to you, 
and intend that every thing in this matter, ſhall be 
your ov ſeeking, 1 ſhall underſtand nothing, but 
what you are pleaſed to confirm face to face, You 


are therefore to take it for granted, that I have 


forgot the contents of your epiſtle. 
Myrt. Your cool behaviour, Mr. Bevil, is agree- Axces. 
able to the unworthy uſe you have made of my 
ſimplicity and frankneſs to you. And ] ſee, your 
moderation tends to your own advantage; not 
mine; to your own ſafety, not to juſtice for the 
wrongs you have done your friend. | 
Bev. My own /afety ! Mr. Myrtle. OrrzEx. 
Myrt. Your own ſafety, Mr, Bevil. | Reyroaca. 
Bev. Mr. Myrtle, there is no diſguiſing any DisrIEA- 
longer, that I underſtand what you would force me ux. 
to, You know my principle upon that point; and Fixuxsss. 
you have often heard me expreſs my di/approbation 
of the ſavage manner of deciding quarrels, which 


 tyrannical caſtom has introduced, to the breach of 


all laws, both divine and human. 

Myrt. Mr. Bevil, Mr. Bevil! It would be a Reproacu- 
good firſt principle in thoſe, who have ſo tender a ix. 
conſcience that way, to have as much abborrence at 
doing injuries, as [Turns away abruptly.] 

K 3, Bev. 


— e of the integrity,” &c. may be expreſſed 


wich the right hand laid on the breaſt, 
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Bev. As what? | 

Myrt. As fear of aubiivine them, 

Bev. Mr. Myrtle, I have no fear of anſwering 
any injury I have done you; becauſe- I have 
meant you none; for the truth of which I am 
ready to appeal to any indifferent perſon, even of 
your own chooſing. But I own am afraid of doing 
a wicked action, I mean, of ſhedding your blood, or 
giving ycu an opportunity of ſhedding mine, cold. 
I am not afraid of you, Mr, Myrtle. But I own, 
I am afraid of Him, who gave me this /ife in truſt, 
on other conditions, and with other deſigns, than 
that I ſhould hazard, or throw it away, becauſe 
a raſh, inconſiderate man is pleaſed to be offended, 
without knowing whether he is injured or not, 
No- -- will not, for your, or any man's humour, 
commit a known crime; a crime which I -cannot 
repair, or which may, in the very act, cut me off 


trom all poſſibility of repentance, 


Myrt. Mr, Bevil, I muſt tell you, this cool- 
neſs, this moralizing, ſhall not cheat me of my 
love. You may wiſh to preſerve. your life, that 
you may poſſeſs Lucinda, And I have reaſon to 
be indifferent about it, if I am to loſe all that from 
which 1 expe& any joy, in life. But I ſhall firſt 
try ene means toward recovering her, I mean, by 


ſhewing her what a dauntleſs hero ſhe has choſen 


for her protector. 
Bev. Shew me but the leaſt glimpſe of argu- 
ment, that I am autboriz'd to contend with you 
at 


LESSON'S. 
at the peril of the /ife of one of us, and Tam ready 


upon your own terme. If this will not ſatisfy. 


you, and you will make a lawleſs aſſault upon 
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me, I will defend myſelf as againſt a ruffian. There 


is ub ſuch terror, Mr. Myrtle, in the anger of 


theſe,” who are quickly hot, and quickly cold again, 


they know not how, or why. ' I defy you to ſhew 


wherein Ehave wrong d yo. 


Myrt. Mr. Bevil, it is eaſy for yon to talk 


coolly on this occaſion. You who know not, 1 


I RITAT- 
ING. 


ſuppoſe, what it is to love, and from your large 


fortune, and your /pecious outward carriage, have 


it in your power to come, without much trouble or 


anxiety, to the poſſeſſion of a woman of honour; you 


know nothing of what it is to be alarmed, diſ- 
trated with the terror of loſing what is dearer 
than life. You are happy. Your marriage goes 
_on like common buſineſs ; and, 1n the interim, you 


have, for your ſoft moments of dalliance, your 
rambling captive, your Indian princeſs, your con- 


venient, your ready Indiana. 

Bev. You have touched me beyond the patience 
of a man; and the defence of ſpotleſs innocence: 
will, I hope, excuſe my accepting your challenge, 
or at leaſt my obliging you to retract your infa- 


mous aſperſions. I will not, if J can avoid it, ſhed 


yeur blood, nor ſhall you mine. But Indiana's pu- 
rity Iwill defend. Who waits? 
Serv. Did you call, Sir ? 
Bev. Yes, go call a coach, ES 
K 4 _ -. 


Jearovsr, 


SARCASM. 


Aver 


RO USED. 


AUTHO. 


SUBMIS. 


COMMAND. 


1 


| 
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Tazripar. Serv. Sir — Mr. Myrtle— Gentlemen — Lou are 


OO. friends I am but a Servant But 5 
* ANGER, Bev. * Call a coach, | [Exit Serv.] 
[A long pauſe. Teer * {ullenly about 
the room.) 
Re cor- [Afide.] Shall I 8 OE beyond 


rkerion. ſufferance) recover myſelf at the entrance of a 
third perſon, and that my ſervant too; and ſhall 
I not have a due reſpe# for the dictates of my own 
conſcience” ; for what Lowe to the beſt of fathers, 
and to the defenceleſs innocence of my lovely In- 
diana, whole very life depends on mine? 

[To Mr, Myrtle.] I have, thank heaven, had 
time to recolleft myſelf, and have determined to 
convince you, by means I would willingly have 
avoided, but which yet are preferable to murder- 
04s duelling, that I am more innocent of nothing, 

than of rivalling you in the affections of Lucinda. 
Rx õÜ Kead this letter; and conſider, what effet? it would 
have had upon you to have found it about the 

man you had murdered. 
SULLEx- [Myrtle reads. ] © I hope it is confi tent with 
NESS. & the Jaws a woman ought to impoſe upon her- 
« ſelf to acknowledge, that your manner of de- 
Suri. © clining what has been propeſed of a treaty of 
tare «© marriage in our family, and deſiring, that the 
Lor. ce refuſal might come from me, is more engaging, 
ce than the Smithfield courtſhip of him, whoſe arms 
ce I am 


Y To be ſpoken with the right Land on the &rea/?, 


> 
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“J am in danger of being thrown into, unleſs Jor. 
« your friend exerts himſelf for our common 245 
« ſafety and happineſs. — O, I want no more, to 
clear your innocence, my injured, worthy friend— SHAME. 
I ſee her dear name at the bottom — I ſee that you 
have been far enough from deſigning any obſtacle 
to my happineſs, while I have been treating my Renonse. 
benefator as my betrayer——O Bevil, with what Conrusron. 
words ſhall : ö 

Bev. There is no need of words, To convince Bxxxv. 
is more than to conguer. If you are but /atisfied, 
that I meant you no wrong, all is as it ſhould be. 

Myrt. But can you —— forgive— —ſuch —5 Ax@U15H, 
neſs £ | | r Remaass: .'* 
Bev. Have not 1 * offended?. 2 1 bad almoſt Bex xv. 
been as guilty as you, though 1 had the advantage e Pe 

of you, by knowing what you did not know. 

Myrt. That I ſhould be ſuch a precipitate Axcuisn. 
wretch ? REMORSE. 
Bev. Prithee n no more. 4 Fox cv. 
Myrt. How many friends have died by the hand Srrr- 
of friends, merely for want of temper ! What do I * 
not owe to your ſuperiority of underſtanding? What Hoskos. 

a precipice have I eſctaped! O my friend — Can 
you ever----forgive----Can you ever again /ook Intrrart. 
upon me- with an eye of favour ? with 


REMORSE. 
Bev. 


In reading the letter, the countenance of Myrtle ought to 
quit, by degrees, the look of anger, and to paſs to thoſe 


marked on the margin. 
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Bev. Why ſhould I not? Any man may mi/- 


tale. Any man may be violent, "where his love is 


concerned. I was my/elf. 
Myrt. O Bevil! You are capable of all the | 


is great, all that 1s heroic. 
Enter a ſervant to Bevil, and on 4 — 


XXXVI. 


CHARACTERS, 


From Mr. rue s Monat Essavs. [Fpiſt. It. ] 


HERE Loadon's column, pointing to 
the ſkiss, | 

Like a tall bully, lifts its head, and lies, 
There dwelt a citizen of ſober fame, 
A p/ain, good man, and Balaam was his name; 
Religious, punctual, frugal, and . forth; 
His werd would paſs for more than he was worth. 
One ſolid diſh his week-day meal affords ; © 
An added pudding ſolemniz'd the Lord's. 
Conſtant at church, and change, His gains were ſure, 
His givings rare, ſave farthings to the poor. 

The Dev'l was pi d ſuch ſainiſbip to behold, 
And /cng'd to tempt him, like good 7 of old; 
But Satan now is w7/er than of yore, 

And tempts by making rich; not making poor. 

Rous'd by the prince of air, the whirlwinds ſweep 
The Surge, and plunge his /ather in the deep; 

3 Then 
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Then full againſt his Corniſh lands they roar ; 
And two rich ſhipwrecks bleſs the lucky ſhore.” 

Sir Balaam now ! He lives like other folks ; 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his obey | 
« Live like yourſelf; was ſoon my lady's word; 
And lo'! two puddings ſmok'd upon the board. 
Aſleep, and naked, as an Indian lay, 17 
An honeſt factor ſtole a gem away ; 


And pledg d it to our knight. Our knight had wit; 


He kept the di mond, and the rogue was bit. 

Some. ſcruple ro/e. But thus he eas his thought; 
« I'll now give fix-pence, where I gave a great; 

« Where once I went to church, I'll now go twice, 
e Andam/> clear, too, of all other vice. 


The tempter ſaw his time; the work he phyd; 


Stocks and ſubſcriptions pour on ev'ry fide ; 
Till all the demon makes his full deſcent, 
In one abundant ſhow'r of cent per cent; 
Sinks deep within him, and poſſeſſes whole ; 
Then dubs director, and ſecures his ſoul. 
. Behold! Sir Balaam, now a man of ſpirit, 
Aſcribes his gettings to his parts and merit. 
What late he call'd a Sing, now was wit, 
And God's good providence, a lucky bit. 
Things change their titles, as our manners turn; 
His compting-bouſe employs the Sunday-morn. 
Seldom at church, ('twas ſuch a buſy life) 
But duly ſent his family and wife. 
There (ſo the Dev'l ordain'd) one Chriſtmas-tide 
My good old lady caught a cold, and dy'd. 

A nymph 
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A nymph of quality admires our knight. 
He marries; bows at court; and grows polite ; 
Leaves the dull cits, and joins (to pleaſe the fair) 
The well-bred — 4 in St. James's air. 
Firſt, for his ſon a gay commiſſion buys, 
Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. 
His daughter ſtruts a viſcount's tawary wife z 
And bears a coronet, and p—x for life. 
In Britain's ſenate he a ſeat obtains ; 
And one more penſioner St. Stephen's gains. 
My lady takes to play, ſo had her chance, 
He muſt repair it. Takes a bribe from France, 
Coxru- The houſe impeach him. Coningſby harangues. 
„1s. The court forſake him; and Sir Balaam hangs. 
Wife, ſon, and daughter, Satan! are thy own ;- 
_ His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the crown. 
The Devil and the king divide the prize. 
And /ad Sir Balaam curſes God, and dies. 


XXX VIE. 
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XXXVII. 
ANXIETY, RESOLUTION. 


Cato ſitting i in a thoughtful poſture. In his hand 
| Plato's book on the immortality of the ſoul, 
A drawn ſword on the table by him. After 
a. long pauſe, he lays. down the book, and 


ſpeaks. ; 


T muſt be ſo—Plato, thou regſon ſt well— Deer 
Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, Courzurr. 

This longing after immortality ? ComrorT, 
Or whence this /ecret dread, and inward horror Desixx. 
Of falling into nqught ?—Why ſprinks the ſou! Fear. 
Back on her/elf, and ſtartles at deſtruction? 
Tis the Divinity that ftirs within us; Awe. 
'Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an Hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 
Eternity. — thou pleaſing * 


dreadful F * Savers; 


thought ! 1 
Through what variety of untry'd being, CURIOSITY, | 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we | 

paſs ? 4 


The 1 


2 —— this fond deſire,” may be ſpoken with the right = 
kand laid on the breaft. | | 

d « Eternity thou pleaſing,” &c. requires an eye fixed, | 
with profound thoughtfulneſs, on one point, * this | 
line. 


Anx1ETY. 
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+ VENE. 


 * Cour. 
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The wide, th' unbounded profpet lies before me; 

But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs, reſt upon it. 

Here will I hold. + If there's a Pow'r above us; 

And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Through all her wen Hie muſt delight in 

virtue, 
And that, which He delights in, muſt be 1 
But when /—or where !---This world was made 
for Cæſar. 
I'm weary of conjefures---* This muſt end them. 
_ [Laying his hand on his ſword.] 

Thus am I doubly arm'd. © My death, my life; 

My bane and antidote, are both before me; 

This---1n a moment, brings me to an end. 

Whilſt hig informs me, I ſhall never die. 

The ſoul, ſecur d in her exiſtence, ſmiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The ftars © ſhall fade away, the ſun bimſelf 

Grow dim with age, and nature link in years; 

But thou * ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 

| A Unhurt 


* My death, my lift,” &c. Long pauſes between, and 
pointing, or looking at the word in pronouncing ** my 
« death,” and at the book in pronouncing « my life,” and 
ſo in ! my bane, and antidote,” and in the two following 
lines. 

4 « The ſoul, &c. may be ee with the right hand 
laid upon the breaſt. 

© « The fart,“ &c. may be "PRE with the eyes raiſed 
1 heaven, and the arms moderately ſpread. — 

* thoy—-ſhalt flouriſo, & c. The right hand upon the 
Hi 
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* Unburt amidſt the war of elements, | 
The wrecks of matter, and the craft ? of world 


xXXXVIII. 
A * *. TH REATE N 1 N 0. 


Satan's ſpeech to Death ſtopping his paſſage 
through the gate of Hell; with the anſwer. 
e Pax Ab. Lost, B. II. v. 661. ] 

ol 


HENCE, and what art thou, execrable ſhape ! Quzzr. 
That dart, though grim and terrible, ad- _ 
Vance 
Thy miſcreated front athwart ray way 
To yonder gates through them I mean to paſs, RxsOL. 
That be aſſur d, without leave aſk'd of thee. Cour. 
Retire ©; or taſte thy folly, and learn by proof, Tuxkarkx- 
Hell-born, not to contend with ſpirits of Heav n. 
To, whom the goblin full of wrath reply'd, | 
e Art thou that traitor Angel, art thcu He, Ax ER. 
Who firſt broke peace in Heav'n, and faith, till 
| « they | 
| cc Unbroken, 


ANGER, 


: & Unhurt,” &c. The arms ſpread again as before. 
—* the cru, &c. The hands brought together with 
5250 * 
i « Retire;” is to be ſpoken as a whole ſentence, and with 
the greateſt force of threatening. See Anger, page 23. 


7 
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« Unbroken, and in proud, rebellious arms 
tc Drew after him the third part of Heav'n's ſons, 


ee Conjur d againſt the Higheſt, for which both thou 


&« And they, outcaſt from God, are here condemn'd 
«© To waſte eternal days in woe and pain? 

« And reckon'ſt chou thyſelf with ſpirits of Heav'y, 
Hell- doom d, and breath'ſt defiance here, and ſcorn, 
« Where I reign king, and to enrage thee more, 
« Thy king and lord? Back to thy puniſhment, 
cc Falſe fugitive *, and to thy ſpeed add wings, 
« Left with a whip of ſcorpions I purſue 


c Thy ling ring, or with one ſtroke of this dart 
e Strange horror ſeize thee, and pangs unfelt before,” 


* — and to thy fpred,” &c. to be ſpoken quick. 


XXXIX. 
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XXXIX. 
D.EPRECATION, RECOLLECTION. 


The ſpeech of Sin to Satan, to prevent a hoſtile 
encounter between the latter and Death ; with 
the effect of her ſpeech. | Milt. Par ap. Losr. 
B. II. v. 726.] | 


0 Father ! what intends thy band,” (ſhe cry'd) 
« Againſt thy only ſon? What fury, O ſon, 

“ Poſſeſſes thee to bend that mortal dart 

« Againſt thy father's bead ? And know'ft for 
« whom ; 

« For Him, who. ſits above, and laughs the while 

« At thee ordain'd his drudge, to execute 

« Whate'er his wrath, which he calls juſtice, bids; 


His wrath; whiqh one day will deftroy ye both.” 
She /poke, and at her words the helliſh peſt 


Forbore, then theſe to her Satan return'd : 

So ftirange thy outcry, and thy words ſo ſtrange 
“Thou intergoſeſt, that my ſudden hand 

“ Prevented, ſpares to tell thee yet by deeds 

* What it intends ; till firſt I know of thee, 
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SURPRISE, 


REecoLLECT. 


* What thing thou art, thus double form'd, and Quesr. 


cc why 


1% O Father,” &c. muſt be ſpoke quick, as people do, when 


icy mean to prevent imminent miſchief, 


L © "2 
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cc. In this infernal vale firſt met, thou call'ſt | 
« Me Father, and that phantaſm call'ſt my fon ; 


« I know thee not; nor ever ſaw, till now, 
« Sight more deteſtable than him and thee. 


XI. 


VXATIOR. PERTNESS. CRINGING, 


Part of Mr. Pope's complaint of the impertinence 
of ſcribblers. [From the ProLocvus to his 
IMITATIONS of HoRact's SATIRES. 


FRIEND® to my life ! (which did not you 

prolong, . 
The world had wwanted---many an idle ſong) 
What drop, or naſtrum, can this plague remove? 
Or which muſt end me, a foo!'s wrath, or love? 
A dire dilemma ! Either way I'm ſped ; 
If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. 
Seiz d, and ty'd down to judge, how wretched I! 
Who can't be filent, and who will not lye. 
To laugh were want of goodneſs, and of grace; 
And to be grave exceeds all pow'r of face. 

| I fit 


m Dr. Arbuthnot. | 

n « The world had wanted” —Thus far ought to be ſpoken 
with great emphaſis, as if ſomewhat very important were 
coming; and the remaining part of the line, many an idle 
ſong,” in a ludicrous manner. 
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I fit with /ad civility. I read _ 
* With /erious anguiſh, and an aking bead; 
Then drop, at laſt, but in unwilling ears, 
This ſaving counſel, = Keep your piece nine 
& years *. 
“ Nine years !” cries he, who high i in ny 
lane, 
Lull'd by ſoft zephyrs through the broken pane, 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends, 
Oblig'd by hunger--- and requeſt of friends; 
« The piece, you think, is incorrect. Why take it, 
« I'm all ſubmiſſion ; what you'd have it, make it. 
Three things another's mode/? wiſhes bound; 
My friendſhip, and a prologue, and ten pound. 


Pitholeon 1 ſends to me; © You know his Grace. 


« I want a patron---Aſk him for a place.” 

« Pitholeon libell d me---"" * © But here's a /etter 

* Informs you, Sir, 'twas when he knew 0 
« better. 

Dare you refuſe him? Curl invites to dine; 

« He'll write a Journal, or he'll turn divine.” 


L 2 7 Bleſs 


o « With ſerious anguiſh,” 8&c. may be ſpoken as if fick. 


See Sickneſs, p. 26. 
? Alluding to Horace's ! Nonumque prematur in annum. ” 
4 Pitholeon, The name of a fooliſh ancient poet. 


1% Curl invites,” &c. Mr. Pope was, it ſeems, ill uſed 
by Curl, a bookſeller, by the writer of a Journal or News- 
paper, and by a “ parſon much bemus'd in beer.” 
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Bleſs me! A packet! © Tis a Hranger ſues; 
* A virgin tragedy ! an orphan muſe.” 
If I diſlike it, © Furies ! death, and rage!“ 
If I approve, © Commend it to the ftage.” 
There, thank my ſtars, ray whole commiſſion ends; 
The play'rs and I are, luckily, no friends. 
Fir'd, that the houſe reject him, © *Sdeath ! III 
cc print it, | 


« And ſhame the fools---Your int reſt, Sir, with 


e 
&« Lintot (dull rogue!) will think your price 700 
c much.” 
« Not if you, Sir, reviſe it and retouch,” 
All my demurs but double his attacks. | 
At laſt he whiſpers ; © Do, and we go ſnacks,” 
Glad of a quarrel, ftraight I clap the door. 
ce Sir, let me ſee you, and your works no more. 


XLI. 


ReFLEx10ON on loſt happineſs. SELF-CONDEMNA- 
TION. HoRROR. DESPERATION, 


Satan's Soliloquy. [ Milt. Pan Ab. Los. B. IV. 
v. 32.] 


Thou, that with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, 

Loo t from thy ſole dominion, like the god 
of this new world; at whoſe fight all the ftars 
Hide their wt 4 beads 3 ; to thee I __ | 

But 


3 , 


ut 
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But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
O Sun, to tell thee, how I hate thy beams, 


That bring to my remembrance from what fate 
I fell ; how glorious once above thy ſphere; 


Till pride, and worſe ambition threw me down 


Warringin Heav'n againſt Heav'n's matchleſs king: 
Ah wherefore ! He deſerv'd no ſuch return | 
From me, whom he created what I was 

In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none ; nor was his ſervice hard, 

What could be Jeſs, than to afford him praiſe, 
The eafieft recompence, and pay him thanks, 


How juſtly due! yet all his good in me 


Produc'd rank malice : lifted up ſo high, 
Subjection I diſdain'd; thought one ſep higher 
Would ſet me high'/, and in a moment guit 
The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude, 

So burthenſome ſtill paying, till to owe. 
Forgetful what from him I ſtill receiv'd, 

And underſtood not, that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but ſtill pays; at once 
Indebted, and diſcharged ; what burthen then ? 
O had his pow'rful deſtiny ordain'd 

Me ſome inferior Angel ! J had ſtood 

Then Happy; no unbounded hope had rais'd 
Ambition, Yet why not.? ſome other pow'r 


As great, might have a/pir'd, and me, though mean, 


Drawn to his part. But other pow'rs as great 
Fell not, but ſtand unſhaken, from within, 
L 3 . 
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HFH ad'ſt thou the ſame Ay ee- will, and pow'r to ſtand? 


Still hreat ning to devour me opens wide, 


With diadem and ſceptre high advanc'd, 
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Or from without, to all temptations arm'd. 


Thou had'ſ# : whom haſt thou then, or what 
t'accuſe, 

But Heav'n's free love dealt equally to all? 

Be then his love accurs'd : ſince love or hate, 

To me alike it deals eternal woe. 

Nay curs'd be thou ; ſince againſt his, thy will 

Choſe freely what it now ſo juſtly vues. 

O wretched ſpirit ! which way ſhall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite deſpair ? 

Which way I fly is Hell, myſelf am Hell; 

And in the loweſt deep, a lower deep 


To which the Hell, I ſuffer, ſeems a Heav'n--- 
O then, at /aft, relent. Is there no place 
Left for repentance ? None for pardon left ? 
None left, but by ſubmiſſion; * and that word 
Di/dain forbids me, and my dread of ſhame 
Among the /p'rits beneath, whom I ſeduc'd 
With other promiſes, and other vaunts 

Than to ſubmit ; boaſting I could ſubdue 

Th' Omnipotent. Ay me ! they little know 
How dearly J abide that boaſt ſo vain ; 
Under what torments inwardly I groan, 

While they adore me on the throne of Hell, 


T he lower (till I fall, only ſupreme 
In miſery ; ſuch joy ambition finds. 
But ſay I cculd repent, and could obtain, 
| * 
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By act of grace, my former ſtate; how ſoon | 
Would height recal bigh thoughts, how ſoon unſay 
What feign'd /ubmifſion ſwore ? Eaſe would recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void. | 
For never can true reconcilement grow + Maries. 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierc'd ſo the: 
Which would but lead me to a wor/e relapſe, 
And heavier fall: ſo ſhould I purchaſe dear 


Short intermiſſion bought with double ſmart. © r . 
This knows my Puniſher, therefore as far Nat cz. 


From granting He, as I from begging peace: 

All hope excluded thus, behold inſtead 

Of us outcaſt, exil'd his new delight, 

Mankind created, and for them this world. 

So farewel hope; and with hope farewel fear, Fixz» 


Farewel remorſe : all good to me is loſt ; Duoy.' 

Evil be thou my good ; by thee at leaſt Re$0LVED 

Divided Empire with Heav'n's King I hold, M 
AL. bent 


By thee, and more than half, perhaps, ſhall reign; on Miſchief. 
As man, ere long, and this new world ſhall kv. 
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XIII. 


WALKING in See, and a DISTURBED con- 
SCIENCE, [Maczra.] 


Enter Lady Macbeth, with a taper. 


Gent. L OK you! here ſbe comes. This is her 
guiſe, Obſerve her. Stand cleſe. 

Doct. Her eyes are open. 

Gent. Ay, but their /en/e is ſhut. - | 

Doct. What is it ſhe does now? Look how ſhe 
rubs her hands. © 

Gent. It is an accuſtomed action with her to 
ſeem thus waſhing her hands. I have known her 
continue this a quarter of an hour, 

La. Macb, Yet here's a pot. 

Do&. Hark, ſhe ſpeaks. 

La. Macb, 


The pupil, if he has not ſeen MacBtTn, muſt be in- 
formed, that Duncan, one of the ancient kings of Scotland, 
was, according to Buchanan and other hiſtorians, murdered 
by Macbeth, one of the nobles of that kingdom, at the inſti- 
gation of his Lady, in their own houſe, in order to Macbeth's 
aſcending the throne; and that Shakeſpeare, in this ſcene, 
intends to repreſent her troubled in her ileep with guilt and 
tear. 

There muſt be but little emphaſis uſed in expreſſing what 
Lady Macbeth ſaye, becauſe it is but dreaming. 


LESSONS. 
La. Macb. Out, curſed ſpot, Out, I fay—— 


One, two. Now is the time to do it—Hell is 
murky—Fie, my lord! A ſoldier afraid] What 


need we fear? Who knows it? Who has power to 


call us to account? But who could have thought, 
the old man had ſo much 5/ood in him? 
Gent, Do you mark that ? | 


La. Macb. The Thane of Fife is a married 


man. Where is his wife now ? Murdered, did you 
ay? Who could be ſo bloody to mange (| uch fweet- 
neſs - What, will theſe hands never be clean? No 
more of that, my lord; no more of that. You 


mar all with your farting---Here i is the /mel] of Guiur. 


blood ſtill—All the perfumes of Arabia will not 
ſveeten this lite hand. Oh, oh, oh! eng 

Doct. What a /igh was there! That beart is 
ſorely charged. This di 1 is beyond my prac- 
tice, 

La: Macb, Waſh your hands, put on your 
night-gown, Take courage---I tell you Banquo 
is buried, all but the Blood that was ſhed at his di/- 
patching; and that has no /ikeneſs to be known by. 
Are you afraid he'l] come out of his grave again? 
To bed, to bed, to bed. There is a knccking at the 
gate. Come, come, come. What is done cannot be 
undone, To bed, to bed, to bed. 


g One, ice, muſt be ſpoken as counting a great clock. 
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XIII. 


INV TREATING, CoMPLAINT of INJuky, 
 REFUuSING. 


The Embaſly from Agamemnon to Achilles (after 
the latter had, in diſguſt, retired from the army) 
to endeavour to prevail with him to return, and 

Join the allies againſt the Trojans. Ulyſſes at 
table, in Achilles's tent, ſpeaks, 


. EALTH to Achilles ! Happy are thy gueſts! 
SION. Not thoſe more honour'd whom Atrides feaſts ; 
Tho' gen'rous plenty crown thy loaded boards; 
That Agamemnon's regal tent affords. 
Axxitery. But greater cares ſit heavy on our ſouls ; 
Not eas'd by banquets, or by flowing bowls. 
Srurarnr. What ſcenes of laughter in yon fields appear, 
The dead we mourn, and for the living fear. 
Arrazukx- Greece on the brink of fate all doubtful ſtands, 
ora And owns no help, but from thy ſaving hands. 
Trey, and her ſons, for ready vengeance call: 
Their threat'ning tents already ſhade our wall. 
2 Hear how with ſhouts their congueſts they proclaim, 
And point at ev'ry ſhip the vengeful flame. 
"I For them the Father of the gods declares ; 


e Theirs are his mens, and his thunder theirs. 
PR, 90 


See, 


ee, 


See, full of Jove, avenging Hector riſe ! 

All buman force the raging chief defies ; 

What fury in his breaſt, what /ightning in his eyes 
He waits but for the morn, to ſink in flame 


j 


The ſhips, the Greeks, and all the Grecian name. 


Return, Achilles ! Ob return, tho! late, 
To /ave thy Greeks, and ſtop the courſe of ate; 
If in that heart or grief, or courage lies, 

Riſe to redeem : ah yet to conquer riſe. 


3 


The day may come, when, all our warriors ſlain, 


That heart ſhall melt, that courage riſe in vain. 


He afterwards enumerates the advantageous con- 
ditions offered by Agamemnon, to engage him 
to return. To all which Achilles gives the 


* anſwer. 


— Ut lyſſes * !|—hear 


A faithful ſpeech, that knows nor art, nor fear. 


What in my ſecret ſoul is underſtood 


My tongue ſhall utter, and my deeds make good. 


Let Greece then know, my purpoſe I retain, 
Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain. 
Long toils, long perils in their cauſe I bore : 
But now th' unfruitful glories. charm no more. 
Fight, or not fight, a like reward we claim; 


The wretch and hero, find their prize the ſame; 


Alike regretted in the duſt he lies, 
Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 


x « Ulyes is to be ſpoken as a whole ſentence. 
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Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 

A life of labours ! lo, what fruit remains ! 

As the bold bird her helpleſs young attends, 
From danger guards them, and from want defends; 
In ſearch of prey ſhe wings the ſpacious air, 

And with untaſted food ſupplies her care; 

For thankleſs Greece ſuch hardſhips have I brav'd, 
Her matrons, and her tender infants ſav'd, 

Long fleepleſs nights in beavy arms have ſtood, 
And ſpent laborious days in duft and blbod. 

I fack'd twelve ample cities on the main, 

And twelve lay ſmoking on the Trojan plain. 


Then at Atrides' haughty feet were laid 


The wealth I gather'd, and the ſpoils I made. . 
Your mighty monarch theſe in peace poſſeſs ; 
Some few my ſoldiers had; himſelf the ref. 
Wrong'd in my love, all proffers I diſdain ; 
Deceiv'd for once, I truſt not kings again. 

Ye have my anſwer “ What remains to do, 
Your King, Ulyſſes, may conſult with you. 

What needs he the defence this arm can make? 
Has he not walls, no human force can ſhake ? 
Has he not fenc'd his guarded navy round 

With piles, with ramparts, and a trench profound“ 
And will not zheſe, the wonders he has done, 
Repel the rage of Priam's ſingle ſen? 

There was a time('twas when for Greece I fought) 
When He#or's proweſs no ſuch wonders wrought. 
He kept the verge of Troy, nor dar'd to wait 
Achilles vengeance at the Scæan gate. 


But 


\ 
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But now thoſe dead hy conteſts are no more. VSO u- 
To- morroto we the fav'ring gods implore ; þ NI 
F Then ſhall ye ſee our parting veſſels crown'd, 


And hear with oars the Helleſpont re/ound. | | 
Then tell your king, that all the Greeks may hear, Inuit, 
; And learn to ſcorn the man they ba/ely. fear. 
(For arm'd in impudence, mankind he braves, 
And meditates new cheats on all his faves ; 
Tho' ſhameleſs as he is, to meet theſe eyes 
Is what he dares not : if he dares, he dies.) 
Tell him, all terms, all commerce, I decline, | FORE 
Nor ſhare his counſels, nor his battles join: HATRED. 
For, once deceiv'd was his; but twice were mine. 
My fates, long ſince by Thetis were diſclos'd ; Resol u- 
And each alternate, life, or fame, propos d. 0 
| Here if 1 flay before the Trojan town, 
| Short is my date; but deathleſs my renown, 
If I return; I quit immortal prai/e 
For years on years, and long extended days. 
Convinc d, tho' late, I find my fond miſtake, 
And warn the Greeks the wiſer choice to make; Abvisixe. 
To yuit theſe ſhores ; their native ſeats enjoy, 
Nor hope the fall of heav'n-defended Tray. | 
Life is not to be bought with heaps of gold ; Serrous 
Not all, Apollo's Pythian treaſures hold, REFLEXIONs 
Or Troy once beld, in peace and pride of ſway, 
Can bribe the poor poſſeſſion of a day. 
Loſt herds and treaſures we by arms regain, 
And ſteeds anrivald on the duſty plain. 
But, 


Ex qu. 
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But, from our lips the vital ſpirit fled 
Returns no more to wake the filent dead. 


He concludes with declaring his determined re- 
ſolution not to return. And the ambaſſadors 
take their leave, to go back to the army. 


XLIV. 


Humorous ſcene from Shakeſpeare's MiDSUMMER 
| Nichr's DREAM. 


Quince, Snug, Bottom, Fl ute, Snowt, and 
Starveling. 


6 Quince. F all our company here? 


Bot. You had beſt call them con- 


Junly and /everally, generally and ſpecially, that 


is, whereof to call them man by man, accoranhg 
to the ſcrip. 

Quin. Here is the ſcroll of every man's name, 
in this toten, that is fit to be ſeen upon the foge 
before the duke and ducheſs. 

Bot. Good Peter Quince, go to work in a 
method. Begin at the top, and go on to the bot- 
tom; that is, whereof as a man may ſay, firſt 
tell us what the play treats of, then read the names 

of 


y « Good Peter Quince,” &c. To be ſpoken with a great 
g ectation of wiſdom ; but in a clumſy and ruſtic manner. | 
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of the actors, and ſo your buſineſs will ſtand by 
itſelf as regular, as a building ſet upon the very 
pinnacle of its foundation. 

Quin. Why then, the play is the moſt delet?- 
able and lamentable comedy entituled and called, 
The cruel tragedy of the death of Tron and 
Thiſby ! | 

Bot. A very moving play, I warrant it. A very 
deep tragedy, I know by the ſound of the title of 
it. Pyramus and Thiſby ! I ſuppoſe they are to 
have their throats cut from ear to ear, or their 
bellies ripped up from the waiſt-bands of their 
breeches to their chins, Well, now, good Peter, 
call forth your actors by the ſcrowl. Maſters, 
ſpread yourſelves out into a clump, every man, 
N 3 by himſelf. 

Quin. Anſwer, as I tall you, Nick Bottom, 


Weaver. 

Bot. Ready. Name my part, 4 proceed. 

Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are ſet down for 
Pyramus. 

Bot. I am to play Pyramus ? Well, and who 
is Pyramus ? A gentleman or a ſimple man? 

Quin. Pyramus is a lovyer, and Thiſby is his 
ſweetheart. Pyramus kills himſelf for grief, be- 
cauſe a lion had got hold of Thiſby's cloak, and 
tore it, which makes Pyramus conclude, as how he 
had tore her too, and eaten her up, all but the 
cloak; whereof he had not touched her. So that 
poor Pyramus loſes his /ife, d'ye ſee, for nothing 
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at all; whereof you know, that is enough to make 


a man hang himſelf. 
Bot. What then, am I to hang myſelf for vex. 
ation, becauſe I had killed myſelf for nothing? 
Quin. No; that is not in the play. | 
Bot. Here will be /alt tears wept, or I am 


miſtaken. An I be the man, that acts this ſame 


Pyramus, let the ladies look to their eyes. I will 
condole and congratulate to ſome tune. J will break 


eve y heart that is not double-hooped with flint. 


I have a main notion of acting your lovyer, that is 
croſſed in love. There is but one thing, that is 


more to my humour than your tribulation lovyer. 


I hat is, your tyrant; your thundering tyrant. 1 
could play you, for example, I could play you 
ſuch a tyrant as Herricoles *, when he gets on the 
brimſtene ſhirt, and is all on fire; as the unlucky 
boys burn a great rat alive with ſpirits. And 
then, when, he takes up little - what's his name 
—to /quir him off of the cliff into the fea, 0 
then tis ine, © I'Il ſplit the raging rocks ; and 
ce ſhiv"ring ſpocks, with thund'ring knocks, ſhall 
ce break the locks of priſon gates. And Febal's* 
car ſhall fine from far, and kindle war, with 
cc many 


* Hercules. | * Lichas. 

d This bombaſtic paſſage (probably intended to ridicule 
ſome play written in Shakeſpear's time) cannot be too much 
mouthed and ranted, 

© Phcebus's, 
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«cmiaky' fear; und- mals and ined Ihe fabbiig 
« fates.” There is your right tragedy Tuff, AryLavss, 
This is Herricole s vein to a hair. This is your 
only trus tyrant's vein. Your lovyer's vein is more 

upon the condoting and congratulating. Now, Pe- Dinxzer- 


ter Quince, name the reſt of the players. 3 
Quin. Francis Flute, bellows-mender, Au no. 
Flute. Here, Peter Quince. I MON und AFFBCTAT«- 


Quin. Francis, you muſt rake Thi on A SMARTN. 
Flute. f hat, that is to be Nick  Bottom's 1228 
. ſweetheart, and to have my cloak worried alive by Doux. 
the great beaſt ? Why, Peter, J have a beard a 

coming. I ſhan't make a clever woman, as you 

may ſay, unleſs it were Mrs. What d'ye call ber, 

Mrs. Tibby's mother ar auut. Has not the gen- Ex qu. 
tlewoman of the play 4 mother, or an aunt, that 

appears? . 

Quin. Yes; but you muſt do Thiſby. You Excov. | | 
will do'Thi/by well enough, man. You ſhall do it 
in a maſt. Robin Starveling, taylor. Arno. 

Star. Here, Peter Quinte. Axrserar. 

Quin. & You mult play Pyramus's father; I S$uazre. 
wil play Thi/dy's father ; Flute muſt play Thiſpy ; Avr. 
and Snow? Thiſby's mother. Simon Snug, joiner. 


1 


Snug. Here, Peter Quince. . + Arrrerar. = 
Nw. e you muſt act the part of che SMART. | 


Saag Heb | the part of the lion, do you ſay, Ex dv. 
Peter Quince? Why I never made a #eaft of my- 
M ſelf 


EN cou. 


Excou 
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ſelf in my life, but now and then, when I Rove 


** a cup tao much. | 
Quin. Phaw, phhaw, a better man, than You 


or 1 either, has been made a beaft before now; ay, 
and a horn'd beaſt too. But the lion is a royal 
beaſt, the king of beaſts. So, Simon, ul muſt 


play the part of the lion. 


Snug. Well, but an it be a long part, 1 can't 
remember it; for I have but a poor brain, Let 


me ſee how many pages. 


Quin. Why, Simon, it is not written. And, 
for the matter of that, you may do it * It 
is nothing but roaring. 


Bot. I'll tell you what, Peter er 3 05 


were better to let me act the part of the lion. 
Simon Snug is but a hen-hearted ſort of a fellow. 
He won't roar you ſo loud as a mou/e in the hole 
in the al. But, if you will let me play the part, 
I will make ſuch a noz/e, as ſhall do any.man's 


heart good to hear me. I will roar, that the duke 
hall cry, Encore, encore, let him wo a him 


Foar,” once more, once more. 0 

Quin. But if you were oo | — von 
might frighten the duche/s and the ladies, that 
they would . and that were enough to barg 
us all, 


Bot. — if the ducheſs and the ladies were 


frigbied out of their wits, to be ſure, perhaps, 


they might have 10 more ih than to get us all 
— bang d; 


- 
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bang ; hut do you think, Peter Quines, that I | 
have. no more ixbumanity in my nature, than to 
frighten people?” I would reſtroin and aggravaie 
my voice, that I would roar yo a8 geucie as any 
fucking dove; I would gents an r up v17TH6) 
nightingale. . | 

Quin. I tell yay, Nick Baues hold. your AuTH, _ 
tongue, with your roaring, and ſet your 5 at 
ret. . Lou ſhall play aatbing but Pyramus. 

Bot. Well; if I muſt, I muſt, What 8 nan ; 
endur d, you know, muſt be cur'd. But what — 2 
beard were I beſt to play it in? 

Quin. You muſt not have on a grey beard, Diaxzer- 
you know ; becauſe it will not look natural for 9 
a man with a gro beard to be 2 the jar of 


a % r,, 

Bot, Why, look You; ; Maſter Peter Quives, I SELF-VIN-= 
don't think it ſo very unnatural to ſet ptople, e. 
with grey beards, acting che part of lovyers m at 
leaſt, I am ſure, it had not veed be un natural] for 
it is common enough. But, howſomdever, it will 
look à little unnatural, as you: ſay, to ſee the 
yung woman, Mrs. Tibby, foudlizgi and looking 


0 
a: ect upon a man with a gr beard. Wherefore 
9 upon minture liberation, " 5 play | it i Link beard 

black as et. 1 11 7887 4$+He [ 40 


" Quin. Here, then, Maſters ; take your parts, Exkoxr. 
and con them over with as much reteutioꝝ as you 
at can; chat you, my be Parte to er 
4; morrow 123 ic | LH 
M 2 Boe 
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Bot. But where muſt we rehearſe, Peter Quince? 
Quin. Why, you' know, if we ſhould go to 
rehearſe in a garret, or a malt-loft, we ſhould but 
draw.a mob, and perhaps get ourſelves taken up 
for cromancers. Therefore we muſt go to the 
palace wood, and do it by moonlight. Then you 
know, we ſhall do it with dacity and impoſure of 
mind, when there is no body to deplaud, or to hiſs. 
Bot. Right, Peter Quince. We will be ready 
for you.  [Exeunt,] | 


XLV. 
CHlDino. 


The ſpeech of Hector to Paris, on his 3 
onatie field of battle, Menelaus, the huſband 

Of Helen, whom he had decoyed from Sparta 
to Troy, which occalioned the Trojan war. 
3 Hon II. Hl. v. 53] 


A godlike Hector ſees the 5 retreat, 

He thus upbraids him with a gen'rous heat, 
c Unhappy Paris! But to women— brave 

« So fairly form d, and. only to deceive! _ 

* Oh hadſt thou 4 d, when firſt thou Nu the 
ine 

«© Or dy'd at leaſt before the nuptia] rite „ 

« A better fate, than vainly thus to Boaſt 


* And, the Rs of the Trojan hoſt. 
| cc Gods! 


he 


{s ! 
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& Gods how the ſcornful Greeks exult to ſee VEXATION. 
« Their fears of danger undeceiv'd in thee ! | 
« Thy figure promis d with a martial air; CONTEMPT, 
« But ill thy ſoul ſupplies a form ſo fair. 
« In former days, in all thy gallant pride, 
«© When thy tall _ triumphant femm'd the 
tide, © 
« When Greece beheld thy painted canvas flaw, 
« And crowds ſtood wond'ring at the paſſing ſhaw; 
« Say, was it tbus, with ſuch a baffled mien, Exqv. 
« You met th approaches of the Spartaniqueen ? ih 


Thus from her realm convey'd the beauteous prize, * 
0 And both her warlike lords“ outſhone in Helen's 

cc eyes ? 
This deed, thy foes delight, thy own diſgrace, - 449 
« Thy father's grief, and ruin of thy race, 24 $440 


This deed recalls thee to the proffer'd fight ; 


« Or haſt thou injur'd whom thou dar'ft not right? Cha- 
Soon to thy caſt his ſword would . thee 3 
« know, | 
Thou keep'ft the conſort of a braver ge. 
Thy graceful form, inſtilling /i N mage 
* Thy curling treſſes, and thy filver lyre, 
0 Beauty and youth in vain to theſe you truſt, , Warnine. 


« When youth and beauty ſhall be laid in dup. 114409 
* Troy yet may wake, and one avenging blow THREATEN= 
* Cruſh the dire author of his country's woe.” ING. 

M 3 | XLVI. 


4 Theſeus, her firſt, and Menelaus, her ſecond huſband, 
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Rruonsz. 8 vmrvous Rzs0Lv- 
"7108, Arrrcriov. Jor. RAPTURE. 


Scene between Sir Charles Eaſy and his lady (to 
whom he had been falſe) after his coming to 
underſtand, chat his falſchood was known to 
her, though borne without the leaſt complaint, 


or outward appearance of diffarisfaRtion, on 


her putt. 
Sir Ch. 


21 


IT fill, my deat 1 * to talk 
with you and, which you well may 
wonder at, what I have to ſay is of importance 


too. But it is in order to our friendſbip's being 


upon a bolter foot hereafter, Or * we bern 
Bitherto. 

Lady Eaſy. Vour behaviour to me, Sir C lunes 
has always been friendly and loving; nor can | 
charge you with a lot, __ ever had the appeur- 


_ ance of uninaneſs. 


Sir Ch. The perpetival ne of your rod Bu- 
mour, Madam, lets me draw no merit from what 


I have appeared to be. For you ſeem to be of a 
temper to love, or at leaſt to behave kindly, to your 
buſband, let his character be what it will. Vet J 
cannot, even note, reconcile, with your good ſenſe, 


S- your 


LESSONS.' 


your venturing upon marriage with a man of my 
ingoleny character. 

Lad. Eaſy. I never thought it ſuch a hazard. 
And your having zever ſhewn, even in the time 
of courtſhip, the leaſt. affeftation to be any thing, 
but what you was by nature; and your ſhewing, 
through that careleſſneſs of temper, an undeſign- 
ing honeſty of mind, which I ſuſpected a want of 
in /moother bebaviour, won me by taking no pains to 
win me, and pleaſed and courted me by taking no 
pains to pleaſe or court me. I concluded, that 
ſuch a temper could never be deliberately unkind. 
Or, at the worſt, I hoped, that any errors which 
might ariſe from want of thinking, might be 
borne; and that one moment's thought would end 
them. Thus, Sir Charles, you ſee my worſt of 
fears. And  the/e, weighed againſt the hopes I 
had of winning your heart (as you know, our ſex 
are not too diffident of the power of our own 
charms) were as nothing. 

Sir Ch. My dear, your underſtanding, when I 
conſider my own conduct, ftartles me; and makes 
my own look deſpicable. 1 ZIufh to think, I have 
worn ſo valuable a jewel in my 40/om, and, till 
this hour, have ſcarce had the curigſity, or rather 
the common” ſenſe, to think of Jooking pew its 
luſtre. 4 

Lad, Eaſy. You ſet too high a value, Sir 
Charles, on the common qualities of e 


and good - nature in a wife. 1 
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Sir Ch. Virtues, like benefits, are doubled by 
being modeſtly concealed. And I confels, I /uſpe## 
you, Madam, of virtaes, which, as much as they 
exalt your charatter, diſgrace mine. | 

Lad. Eaſy. I don't underſtand. you, Sir 
Charles. 

Sir Ch. I muſt ſpeak plainer then —Be free, 
and tell me, where did you have: this handker- 
chief? 2 | : | 

Lad. Eaſy. Ha 

Sir Ch. What do you fart at? — You: have 
nothing to be troubled about. —Would to Heaven 
J had as little. [Aſide.] 

Lad. Eaſy. I cannot Sealand I could wiſh 
you would not olige me It is the only thing [ 
ever refuſed you — And, though I cannot give you 
a reaſon, why I would not ſpeak, yet I hope. you 
will excuſe me, without a reaſon. 


Sir Ch. What then! Does this delicate creature 


ſcruple to accuſe me of what I have /o little ſcrupled 

to be guilty of ! Monſter ! To injure ſuch goodneſs ! 
[Aſide.] 

Well, then, Madam, your will ſhall be a reaſon. 


I will urge the point no farther. And, indeed, it 


would id become me. Since you are ſo generouſly 
tender of reproaching me, I will declare to you, 
that what your delicacy avoids charging me with, 

that 


© Tt was by the handkerchief, that he knew his baſeneſs was 


diſcovered by his lady. 


— —— as Emm PY 
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hat my own reflefion bears home upon me with 
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tenfold force. Your heroic. bebaviour has walt d Rewonss. 


me to a ſenſe of your diſquiet paſt—diſquiet fo 
unworthily . cauſed by me—-and—-and—-[heſi- 
rating through fullneſs of heart] ſo nobly borne 
by—her—who leaſt deſerved to be forced to bear 
it. But, Madam, —{ ſighing] if 1 have uſed you 
ill hope I have ſentiment enough till left to 
ſecure you from all fear of my offending bere- 
after. As an ęarneſt of which, let me beg of you 
to diſcharge your woman. 
Lad. Eaſy. My deareſt 1 I think . not of her. 
Your tenderneſs overcomes. me. [Weeping.] 
Sir Ch. Way, ſurely, you have no room to 
praiſe my tenderneſs. Such tenderneſs, as I have 
| ſhewn to worth like yours, might but I ſee you 
are in pain to give me this confuſion. I will not, 
therefore, increaſe your uneaſineſs by reflections on 
what I have been; but rather, reſerving them for 
my Private recollections, try to ſocthe your anguiſh 
by the proſpect of happineſs to come—happineſs 
from my recovery to a ſenſe of your inimitable ex- 
cellence, which hereafter I intend ſhall be the S- 
10% and the joy of my life to ſtudy, and admire. 
Expect then, thou beſt of womankind, from my fu- 
ture affection, all that can be conceived of tender 


and of kind. Nothing, you can expect, ſhall come 


up to what you ſhall experience; for no tenderneſs 
can equal your ge GO at the hands of ſuch a 
huſband 
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huſband as I have hitherto been. Receive me, 

then, entire at laſt, and take what no woman ever 

truly bad - not even your incomparabie elf my 

conquered heart. | _"[Embracing.] 

INBxPRESS. Lad: Eaſy. O my recovered, my almoſt. loſt, 
Tant my ineftimable jewel ! — My buſband e My love! 
Lovz and —O extaſy of joy I N much for human na- 
Jor. ture !—Thus to have all T love on earth come 
voluntarily and unſolirited, to load me With kind- 

neſs, and crown me with happineſs 1 What is the 

rapture of the lover ſighing at our feet, to the /v/id 

Je of receiving the relenting, returning buſhand! O 


Provs deareſt love! Be not ſo profuſely kind. O Heaven ! 
Grar. Teach me to ſhew b 8 wo och a. 


2 
XLVII. | 

Discoxrkxr. EXCITING. | Reynoacmixc, 
Plorrixc. 


The ſcene, ** which Caſſius excites Brutus to op- 
poſe Cæſar's power. [ Shakeſpear*s Jor. Cæs. ] 


I cannot tell, what yox, and other men 
Think of this /ife, but for my fingle /elf, 
I'd rather feep 1' th' duſt, than live to be 
Cox ruf. In awe of ſuch a thing as I my/elf.. 


Pzxivpe, TI was born free as Ceſar, So were you. | 
We I ti 


| f 

| | | 

Discox. Caſ.— ONO UR is the /ubje of my ſtory: [ 
K 

I 
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We both have 5e as well; and we can ber x 
Endure the winter's ci as well as he. 


For once pots a'rat and 2000 day 5 i e Näb r. 1 


The troubled” Tiber thing with his horte, IT 
Cæſar ſays to me, Dar. thou; Caffivs, now | ker. 
« Leap in with me into this angry Jada, 

« And ſwim to yonder point? Upon the word; 


Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 


And bad him follow ; lo infec he id. 0 b | Coonacr, | 


The tortent Foar'd, and we did buffet 1 NA! = 


With 70 Jinews,” throwing it Me, 4 
And femming it with hearts of controverſy. 


But ere we could arrive the point prop, ' Fran, 
Cæſar cry d, '«*Help me, Caſſius, or I nt. 0 : 1 
* Then, as Anus, our great anceſtor, . IxrREAT. 


Did from the Hamer of Troy vpon his Balu: +: * COURAGE. 
The old Anchiſes bear, ſo, from the waves of Tir, 

Did I the tired Cæjar: f and this mann + Wonen a. 
Is now betome a god," and Caſas is 5 
A wretched creature, and muſt bend his bach, M cosa 
If Cæſar careleſsly but nod to him. ht 


FLY 


He had an ague, when he was in Spain 1127" Naas 
And when the fit was on him, I did mart © Con 


How he did ſhake : tis truth, this god did pate; * 


His coward lips did from their colour Hy, 
And that fame &ye, whoſe bend doth awe the world, Rant, 


* 


Did toſe its Inftre ; I did hear him groan : Cox Trzurr. 


Ay, 


g This paſſage cannot be ei with /;fe, without ſome- 
ting of the action of ſwimming. 
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Ay, and that tongue of his, that bad the Romans -. 

Mark him, and write his ſpeeches. in their boots, 
Alas, it cry'd, « Give me ſome drink, Titinius,” — 
As a fick girl. Ve gods, it doth amaze me, 


A man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould _ , 


So get the Hart of the majeſtic world, 
And bear the palm alone. | 
Bru. Another general ſhout ! 


1 do believe, that their applauſes are 


For ſome new-honours that are heap'd on Ce/ar. | 
Caſ. Why, man, he doth Sefride: the narrow 
world . 


Like a Coloſſus, * we ſorry had ff 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about, TH 


To find ourſelves diſhonourable graves. 


Men /ometimes have been maſters of their fates: 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our fars, 


But in ourſelves, that we are underlings. | 


Brutus and Ceſar ! what ſhould, be in that Ceſar! 


u ſhould that name be ſounded more than yours ? 


Write them together ; 3 yours is as fair a name; 


Sound them; it doth become, the mouth as well; 


Weigh them; it is as heavy ; conjure. with them; 


Brutus will fart a ghoſt as ſoon as Ceſar. 


Now in the names of all the gods at once, 


Upon what meat doth this our Cz/ar feed, 


That he is grown ſo great? * Age thou art ſham'd; 
Rome, thou haſt loft the breed of noble bloods. 
When went there by an age, ſince the Sun ſhone, 
But it was fam'd with more than one man ? | 
u ben 
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hen could they ſay, till no, who talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide walls incompaſs'd but one man? 

Ob] you and I have heard our fathers ſay, ExCITI1NG. 


There was a Brutus once, that would have brook'd 
A whip-gall'd flave to lord it over Rome 


As ſoon as this dread Cæſar. 
Brut. That you do love me, I ay — AyPROBA- 
jealous ; > 4g Af £4 TION. 


What you would work me ro, I have ths aim; Szx1ovs 
How'I have thought of this, and of theſe times, © Coon. 
I ſhall recount bereaſter. For this preſent, 

Would not (fo with love I might intreat you) 

Be any farther mov d. What you have aid, Prorrixe. 
Iwill confider ; what you have to ſay, 2 

I will with patience hear, and find a time 

Both meet to hear, and anſwer ſuch bigh things. 

Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this ; 


Brutus had rather be a Lybian, Diseon- 
Than to repute himſelf a ſn of Ram,, EMT. 
Under ſuch hard conditions, as this rims: * 

Is like to Jay upon us. AT ] 


The character of Brutus r coal courage, hi nh is 
to be expreſſed accordingly. 
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Jor. TRoveLY. FLa7teny. Dax. Fran, 
| Romantic IMAGINATION. c 


C } co . : 


Eve 5 account of her © troubleſome tear. 
1 Losr. B. V. v. 2 he 


Win ebene hey bag find el rele 


My glory, my: perfection! Glad | fee 
Thy face, and corn return d. For I this dight 1 L 


: (Such mightrall this I never paſs'd) have dream's— 


" If dream dot as 1 oft am wont, of thee; ' 
Works of day paſt 5 or marrow's next\defign ;\ // 
But of enge, and trouble, which my mint 
Knew teuer till this i7kfome night. Methomght, 


Cloſe at mine ear one call'd me forth to cut, 
Wich gentle voice. I thoughit it hin. It ſaid, 


8 1 ſleep'ſt thou, ZEue? n is tho'plaglow 
| «{time, Lo 931] 
on The cool, the filent, ſave where ſilence yields 
« To the night arbling bird, that now awake, 


© Tunes ſweeteſt his love-laboured ſong; nowreigus 


& Full-orb'd the moon, and with more pleaſing light 
* Oy ſers off the face of _ In varn, 
If 


d, dream'd.“ The impreſſion being ſo ſtrong, that ſhe 
=, in doubt, whether it was a dream, or a reality. | 
« In wain,” &c. The pupil muſt be told, that this 
means, „No matter whether any earthly creature is awake 
* to admire your beauty.” 


10 %% 


1s 
ke 
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« If noye regards. Heav'n wakes with ail his eyes, 


Mum to behold but thee, nature's defire 2. . 


« In whoſefight all things joy e eee 
« Attrafted by thy beauty ſtill to gaze.” 

I roſe, as at thy call; but found thee not. 
To iind thee I diretted then my wal: 
And on, methought, clone I paſs'd through ways, 
That brought me on a udden to the free. 
Of interdicted knowledge. Fair it ade 75 
Much fairer to my fancy, than by day: 
And as I wond ring looł d, led it ſtood 
One ſhap'd . like eue of bete He's 
By us oft ſeen; his dewy locks diſtill d | 
Anbreſia. On that tree be 'al/a gaz d; | 
And, “O fair plant,” ſaid he, © with 2 2 

e cbarg d. 

« Deigns none to eaſe thy load, me tafte thy /weet, 
« Nor god, nor man? Is knowledge ſo deſpis'd @ | 
« Or enuy, or what reſerve forbids to tafte ? 
« Forbid who t1/l, none ſhall from me withhold. . 
c Longer thy offer'd goad, why elſe ſet here?“ 
This faid, he paus'd not, but with vent rous arm 
He pluck'd, he taſted. Me damp horror chill'd 
At ſuch bold words, vouch'd with a deed ſo bold. 
But he thus overjoyed, © O fruit divine, | 
Feet of thyſelf, but much more ſweet thus cropt; 
Forbidden here, it ſeems as only fit 
For gods; yet able to make gods of men: 
And why not gods of men, ſince good, the more 
* Communicated, more abundant grows, 


« The 
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« The Author not impair'd, but honour'd more? 
« Here, happy creature] fair, angelic Evel- 
ce Partake thou alſo; happy though thou art, 


« Happier thou may'ſt be; worthier can'ſt not be: 


C Taſte this, and be henceforth among the gods, 

« Thy/elf a:goddeſs, not to earth confin'd, 

« But ſometimes in the air, as we; ſometimes 
« Aſcend to Heav'n, by merit thine, and fee. 

« What /ife the gods live there, and /uch live thou,” 


So ſaying, he drew nigh, and to me held, 


Ev'n to my mouth of that ſame fruit held part, 
Which he had pluck'd. The pleaſant, ſav'ry ſmell 
So quicken'd appetite, that I, methought, 
Could not but taſte. Forthwith up to the clouds 
With him I flew, and underneath beheld 

The earth outſtrerch'd immen/e, a proſpect wide 
And various. Wond'ring at my fight and change 
To this high exaltation ; ſuddenly 

My guide was gone, and I, methought, /unk down, 
And fell aſleep. But O he glad I wat d 
To find this but a dream. 
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Avouren followed by Txaxevont; 


The ſcene ol Indiana's e een to be Mr. 
bn dne. Conse. b 1 


s 18 


Ind.] AM told, Sir, you come — buſineſs, 


E which requires your ſpeaking with me. 
Seal. Yes, Madam. There came to my hands 
a bill drawn by Mr. Beyil, which is payable 70- 
morrow ; and as I have caſb of his, I have made 
bold to bring you the money my/elf, Aa 
and, to be free, Madam, the fame of your beauty, 


- 
* 
** * ” ? 
1 % ” % 


CivilITY, 


ConrFus10N. 


and the, regard which Mr. Beyil is but too well 


known to have for. you, excited my curioſity. 
Ind. Too well known, to have for me! ' Your 


OrrEx. 


ſober appearance, Sir, made me expect no rude- 


neſs, or abſurdity from you M bo waits? — Sir, if 


you pay the money to a ſervant, it will be as well, 
(Going. ] 
Seal. Pray, Madam, be not offended." I came 
hither with an innocent, nay, a virtuous deſign. 
And, if you will have patience to hear me, it may 
be of ſervice to you, as well as to my only daughter, 
on whoſe account I come, and whom I was this 
day to diſpoſe of. 
Ind. [Afide.] In marriage with Mr. Bevil, 
I fear, What I dreaded is come. But I muſt 
5 8 N conmpoſe 
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compoſe myſelf, if poffible. [To him.] Sir, you 
may ſuppoſe I ſhall dęſire to know any thing, which 
may be intereſting to Mr. Bevil, or to my/elf. 
As appearances are againſt me with regard to his 
behaviour, I ought to forgive your /u ſpicion, 


Sir. Be free * 1 am A7 _ Go 


on, Sir. 

Seal. I nll indeed, an- 8 paſſin 
here. But I could not have thought any man 
capable of abuſing ſo much lovelineſs and worth, as 
your appearance, and behaviour, beſpeak. But the 
youth of our age care not what excellence they 


deſtroy, ſo they can but gratify —— " | 
Ind. [Interrupting.] Sir, you are going into 


very great errors. But pleaſe to keep your . 
picions, and acquaint me, why the care of your 
daughter obliges a perſon, of your ſeeming rank, 
to be thus inquifitive about a wretched, | helpleſs, 
friendleſs Weeps.] 1 beg your pardon, good 
Sir,—I am an orphan, who can call nothing in this 
world my own, but my virtue — Pray, good Sir, 
go on. 

Seal. How could Mr. Bevil think of injuring 
ſuch ſweetneſs ! * 

Ind. You wrong him, Sir. He never thought 
of injuring me. His bounty he beſtows for my 
ſupport, merely for the pleaſure of doing good. 
You are the gentleman, I ſuppoſe, for whoſe bappy 
daughter he is defigned by his worthy father ; and 
he has conſented, perhaps, to the propeſal. 85 


2 Seal. 


= 
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Seal. I own, futh'; 4 "match was propoſed; but Cavr. 
it ſpall not proceed; unleſs I am ati ed, that ”_ REE 


connexion with him may be conſiſtent with it- 


Ind. It is only, Sir, from his action and his Dia 


looks, that L have had tzy reaſon to flatter myſelf 


into the notion of his having any particular afſec- 
tion for me. From them, Town, I was led into 
the hope of what 1.carmeſty wiſhed, that he had 
thoughts of making me the partner of his heart. 


FF 


But now 1 find my fatal mifate. The goodneſs | 


and gentleneſs of his denieartour, wirh the richneſs 
of his benevolence, made me -miſtnterprot all —— 
'Twas my oton hope, my own paſſion, that deluded 
me— He never made one amorous advance to me 
His generons heart and liberal band meant only to 
help the miſerable. And IO foel that I was! 
—1 fondly ſuffered myſelf to be drawn into" imagi- 


nations too high, and tos ambitious for Owe 


ws aero 203 21 
W 1 
Seal. Make vou 20%, Madam, upon the 
ſcore of my daughter, at lat. The connexion be- 
tween Mr. Bevil and her is not gone /o far as to 
render it neceſſary that your peace ſhould be de/- 
tryed by ſuch a marriage. Depend upon it, 


SELF-COND. 


ComroRT. 


Madam, my daughter ſhall never be the cauſe of 


your diſappointment. * © I IRUT (hy 
Ind. Sir, your ſpeaking 67 abr ma ſtill 
more tbretched. Shall I be the cauſe of injury to 
my noble benefattor ? Shall I, who have u pre- 
N 2 tenſions 
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zenſions to him, be the hingrance of his happine/s ? 
- Heaven forbid! No, Sir give your daughter to the 


worthieſt of men. Give her to my generous. Bevil — 
bey may be banpr, though I Hανjνrun di/- 
tramad. And, whilſt I preſerve my. ſenſes, 1 will 
. weary, Heaven with my prayers for their lich. 
As for nay,own fate, it is likely to held en as it 
begun &.feries of wretchedxeſs —'T was Heaven's 
highywail] chat I ſhould, be wretebed.— Taken cap- 


ive in my cradl on the ſees —— there 


deprived ol m another that I ſhould only bear of 
my father a but never iſee him that I ſhould 
then be adapted by tragen — - then - /o/e my 
adopter that. I ſnould then be delivered from 
the very jaws of poverty by the moſt amiable of 


-- mankind that I ſhould give my fond; anthinking 


Bart to chis molt charming of his ſex and that 
he ſhould diſappoint all my romantic hopes, without 

leaving me the riglu, or the pretence of blaming 
any ane but myſelf. For, oh, I cannot reproach 


22:6.) im, though his friendly hand, that'raz/ed me to 


this height, now throws me er the precipice. 
Sui nens Weerping. 

Seat, Dear Jady | ! Gee yoprkel to patience, 
if puſſble. . My heart deeds for your difireſs — 
And there is ſomething, in your very ſtrange flo 
ry, that reſembles — Does Mr. Bevil know INT * 


6 10 particular ©. 


Lad. All is known to him add. | oF it is 
my te of. what J was by birth: and what! 
1 ſhould 


YT, 2%. wo. ̃— , ¾—Ä— Ao ̃ Ge TS OP 
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ſbould be now, that embitters all my miſery. I'll 

tear away all traces of my former Jelf; all that 
can pur me in mind of what I was Zorn to, and 
am miſerably fallen from. [In her diſorder ſhe - 
throws away her bracelet, which Mr. Sealand 
takes up, and looks earneſtly on it.] 

Seal. Ha! what means this? Where am 1? It 

is the /ame! the very Bracelet which r my wife wore 
at our laſt mournfut parting. 
Ind. What ſaid you, Sir? Your wife ! What 
may this mean ? That bracelet was my mother's. 
But your name is Sealand. My loſt father's name 
WAS ——— 7 ö 0 

Seal. 1 f — was it not? 

Ind. exc new amazement ! 7 bat” pas his 
name. 

Seal. I bs the' zrue Mr. Danvers, though I 


have changed my name to Sealand— O my child, 


my child, [Catching Indiana in his arms ] 

Ind. All-gracious Heaven ! Is it poſſible ? Do 
I embrace my father ? 

Seal. O my child, my child ! My ſweet girl! 
My loft Indiana! Reſtor d to me as from the dead! 
| now ſee every feature of thy lamented mother in 
thy lovely countenance! O Heaven ! how are our 
ſorrows paſt o 'erpaid by ſuch a meeting ! To find 
thee thus, to have it in my power to beſtow thee 
on thy neble lever, with a fortune not beneath his 
aeceptanice, 
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Ind. O it is more lite a from than reality ! 
Have I then a father's ſanction to my love! His 
bounteous band to give, and make my heart 2 pre- 

ſent worthy. of my generous Bevil? | 

Seal. Let us ſend immediately to him, and in- 
form him of this wondrous turn; which ſhews, 
that 2 „ 

What er the gen'rous mind igſelf denies, 

The ſecret care of Providence ſupplies. 


L. 
| R 2 Þ ROOF, 
Calliſthenes' $ honeſt Ge? in reproof of C. leon's 


flattery to Alexander, on whom Cleon wanted 
' divinity to be conferred by vote, 2 Cuxr. 
VIII.] 


F er were preſent, Cleon, there would be 
no need of my anſwering to what you have 


juſt propoſed. He would himſelf reprove you for 


endeavouring to draw him into an imitation of 
foreign abſurdities, and for bringing envy upon 
him by ſuch unmanly flattery. As he is abſent, 
I take upon me to fell you in his name, that no 
praiſe is laſting, but what is rational; and that 
you do what you can to /eſen his glory, inſtead 
Heroes have never, among Us, 
been derfied, till after their death. And, whatever 
| G may 


1 
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may be your way of thinking, Cleon, for my part, 
I wiſh the king may not, for many years to come, 
obtain that honour. You have mentioned, as 
precedents of what you propoſe, Hercules and 
Bacchus, Do you imagine, Cleon, that they 
were deified over a cup of wine? And are you 
and 7 qualified to make gods ? Is the king, our 


ſovereign, to receive his divinity from you and me, 


who are his ſubjefts ? Furſt zry your power, whe- 
ther you can make a king. It is, ſurely, eaſier to 
make a king than a god; to give an earthly domi- 
nion than a throne in Heaven. FI only wiſh that 
the gods may have heard, without effence, the 
arrogant propoſal you have made, of adding one 


to their number; and that they may ſtill be ſo 


propitious to us, as to grant the continuance of 
that /ucce/s to our affairs, with which they have 
hitherto favoured us. * For my part, I am not 
aſhamed of my country; nor do I approve of our 
adopting the rites of foreign nations, or learning 
from them how we ought to reverence” our kings. 

To receive /aws, or rules of conduct, from them, 
what is it, but to confeſs ourſelves inferior to 
them ? 
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The Ying charge of Micipſa, king of Numidia, 
to Juzurtha, whom he had adopted, and made 
joint-heir to his kingdom, with his two ſons 
Adherbal and Hiemplal. 


OU know, Jugurths, ahas I ein you 

under my protection in your 'early youth, 
when left a helpleſs, and bopeleſs orphan, I ad- 
vanced you to high honours in my kingdom; in the 
full aſſurancè that you would prove grateful for 
my kindneſs to you; and that, if I came to have 
children of my own, you would ſtudy to repay to 
them that you owed to me. Hitherto I have 
had u reaſon to repent of my favours to you. 
For, to ami? all former inftances of your extraor- 
dinary merit, your late behaviour in the Numantian 
war has reflected upon me, and my kingdom, a new 
and diſtinguiſhed glory, You have, by your va- 
lour, rendered the Roman commonwealth, which 
before was well affected to our intereſt, much more 
friendly, In Spain, you have raiſed the honcur of 
my name and crown, And you have ſurmounted 
hat is juſtly reckoned « one of the greateſt difficul- 


ties ; 
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ties; having, by your merit, Fenced. 1 My 
diſſolution ſeems now to be faſt approaching. 1 
therefore beſeech and conjure you, my dear Ju- 
gurtha, by this right hand ; by the remembrance of 
my paſt kindneſs to you ; by the honour of my 


_ 
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kingdom, and by the majeſty of the gods; be kind 


to my two /ons, whom my favour to you has made 
your brothers; and do not think of forming a 
comexion with any ſtranger to the prejudice of 
r relations. It is not by arms, nor by trea- 
ſures, that a kingdom is ſecured, but by well-affe- 
d fubjefts and allies. And it is by faithful and 
important ſervicest hat friendſhip (which neither 
gold will purchaſe, nor arms extort) is ſecured. But 
what friendſhip is more perfect than that which 
ought to obtain between brothers ? What fidelity 
can be expected among ſtrangers, if it is wanting 
among relations? The kingdom, I leave you, is in 
good condition, if you govern it properly; if otber- 
wiſe, it is weak. For by agreement, a ſmall ſtate 
creaſes : by diviſion, a great one goes to ruin. It 
will lie upon you, Jugurtha, who are come to 
riper years, than your brothers, to provide, that 
no miſconduct produce any bad effe. And if any 
difference ſhould ariſe between you and your bro- 
thers, (which may the gods avert!) the public will 
charge you, however innocent you may be, as the 
aggreſſor, becauſe your years and abilities give you 
the /upertority. But I firmly perſuade myſelf, that 
| 1 Jon 
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you will treat them with kindneſs, and that they 
will honour and eſteem you, as your di Minguiſbed 
virtue deſerves. 


LII. 
DRUNKENNESS:, 
[Shakeſpear's OTHELLO,] 


Caſſio. E be ha [hiccoughs] I'll be ha— 

hang'd. if theſe fellows han't given. me 
a fil—a fil— a fillip on the braig-pan 
little one. 

Montano, Why, good maſter Leutenant, We 
are not beyond pints a-piece, as.I'm a ſo— as 
I'm a ſo as I'm a ſoldier. And that is a ſhal- 
low brain-pan, which will not hold a poor pint of 

good liquor. 
lago. Some wine, ho! [Sings. ] | 
And let me the cannakin clink, clink, 
And let me the cannakin clink. 


A ſoldier's 


a may, perhaps, ſeem ſtrange to ſome, that ſuch a leſſon 
as this ſhould have a place. But, befides the diverſion of ſee- 
ing drunkenneſs well imitated, the moral is good. For this 
very frolic coſt Caſſio his place. 

It is needleſs to mark the emphatical words in this paſſage. 
For drunkenneſs deftroys all emphaſis and propriety. 
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A ſoldier's a man, and man's life's but a ſpan, 

Why then let a ſoldier have drink, drink, 

Why then let a ſoldier ve drink. 5 
Some wine, boy! a 

Caſſio. I'll be ſhot for a cow for a cow 
for a coward, if that ben't an excellent ſong. 

Iago. I learnt' it in England, where indeed 
they are moſt potent at the pot. Your Dane, 
your German, and your ſwag-belly'd Hollander, 
are nothing to your freeborn Engliſhman. Did 
you ever hear an Engliſhman reckon up the pri- 
vileges he has by birth-right ? | 

Caſſio. No, good Iago. What are they, 
pray ? | 

Iago. Why, to ſay what he l of the go- 
vernment; to eat more roaſt beef, and drink 
more port, than any three ſubjects of any other 
country ; and to do whatever he pleaſes, where- 
ever he is. Therefore he raves at the beſt king, 
while your Frenchman worſhips the worſt; he 
breaks this week, the law he voted for laſt week ; 
and in all countries, he is winked at, when he 
does what would ſend a native to a. mad-houſe ; 
he eats you up the whole ox in leſs time than 
your Frenchman {wills the ſoup he makes of the 
ſhins'; and as to drinking, he lays you France, 
Auſtria, and Ruſſia, among the table's feet, with 
no more conſci-nce at the tavern, than in the 


field of battle. 
Caſſio. 
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Caſſio.. Here is our noble ge— our noble ge— 
our noble general's health for ever, 
Montano. Ay, ay, good maſter Ventepant, 
and as much longer as you pleaſe. 
Iago. O ſweet England! 
King Stephen he was an a worthy peer, 
His breeches coſt him a whole crown; 
He held them ſix- pence all too dear, 
With that he call'd his taylor lown. 
He has a wight of high renown, 
And thou art but of low degree : 
'Tis pride, that pul!s the country down, 
So take thy old cloke about thee. 


'VezxarION. Srirrrur Jo v. 


The ſcene between Shylock and Tubal. Tae. 
Mchn. or Wr 


— 


\ 


Quesr. with Shy Hon. new, Tubal, what news ** Ge: 
cam noa? Have you and yp We 
Nha APY rural P 


Tab. 


The pupil muſt, if he does not know it, be told a little of 
the plot, viz. That Shylock had ſent Tubal in ſearch of his 
daughter, whom his ill uſage, and the importunity of her 
lover, had occaſioned to elope from his houſe. And that 

Antonio 
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Tub. I. often came where I heard {of her; but Disarr. 
could not find her. | 
Shyl. Why, there, there, thats! 5 5 Vexar. 
gone, that coſt me tue thouſand ducats at Frank- Y 
fort! The curſe never fell upon our zation till 
now. I never felt it before, Two thouſand ducats 
in that, and other precious, precious jewels 11 wiſh Exgcntar. 
ſnhe lay dead at my Foot, wich the jewels in her car. 
I would ſhe were Bears d with the ducats in; her . 
coffim.. No news of them! And I know. not what Vaxariont 
ſpent in the ſearch. Loſs upon loſs. The thief 
gone with /e much; and ſo much to find the thief ; 


S4a%+S 


and no ſatigfaction, ng revenge, no ill luck ſtirring, 


but what lights on my Hauler, no ſighs, but o my 
breathing x ; no tears, but o my ſhedding. 4025 
Tub. Tes, other men have ill luck too. Antoni Narnas - 


as heard in Genoa——:, 5 TION. 
Shyl. H#hat.! Has be had ill luck? Sire. 
Eameſtiy. Jor. 
Tub. Has had a ſhip caſt cs coming, from Nazza-. , 
Tripoli, | TION. 
Shyl. Tant G04 ; thank Ged. + Is it guet A SPITE'y. 
it true 2. | 188 
Tub. 1 . * 0 ſome of the foilars, 8 Naka Aa- 
'ſcaped from the wreck. TION, 
: Shyl. 


Antonio was a merchant, mortally hated by Shylock, who 
had borrowed a ſum of money of Shylock on the terms of his 
forfeiting a pound of his fleſh, wherever Shylock pleaſed to 
cut it, in caſe of his failing to diſcharge the debt on the day it . 


was due. 
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heard, in one night, twenty ducats. 
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Shyl. I thank thee, good 7. ubal, good news, 
good neus. What in Wen 10 1 with 


chem ? 
Tub. Your er ent, in Genoa, as 1 


Shyl. Thou ſtick'ſt a dagger in me. 1. mal 
never ſee my gold again. Twenty ducats at a fit- 
ting; Twenty ducats IO Father" Mrabam! 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio's creditors 
in my company to Venice, 9 ſay, he cannot but 
break, 

Shyl. I'm glad of it. 
torture him. I'm glad of it. 

Tub. One of them ſhewed me a ring |} he had 
of your daughter for a Monkey, * © 

Shyl. Out upon her! Thou tortureſt me, Tubal. 


2 Plague him, "rl 


It was my ruby. I had it of Leab. I would not 
have given it for as many monkeys as could ſtand 
together upon the Rialto. 


Tub. Antonio is certainly undone. 

Shyl. Ay, ay, there is ſome comfort in that.” || Go, 
Tubal, fee me an officer; beſpeak him to be ready. 
will be revenged on Antonio. I will waſp my 
hands, to the elbows, in his heart's blood. © + 
[Exit,] 
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The ſpeech of C. Marius to the Romans, Hier, 
ing the abſurdity of their heſitating to confer 
on him the rank of general in the expedition 
againſt Jugurtha, merely on account of hĩs ex- 
traction. 1 eee 


b) 


TT is but 2 common, my countrymen, to 
obſerve a material difference, between the 
behaviour of thoſe, who ſtand candidates for 
places of power and truſt, before, and after their 
obtaining them. They Jolicit them in one man- 
ner, and execute them in another. * They ſet 
out with a great appearance of adlivity, bumility, 
and moderation; f and they quickly fall into 
futh, pride, and avarice. It is, undoubtedly, no. 
eaſy matter to diſcharge, to the general. ſatisfac- 


tion, the duty of a ſupreme commander in trou- 
bleſome times. I am, 1 hope, duly ſenſible of the 
importance of the office I propoſe to take upon 
me, for the ſervice of my country. To carry on, 


* This ſpeech begins calm and cool. See m; P+ 14. 
Teaching, p. 19, &c. | 

a To carry on,” &c. The antithe/es, in this ſentence, 
mult be carefully marked in pronouncing it. 
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with efe#, an expenſive war, and yet be frugal of 
the public money; to oblige thoſe to ſerve, whom 
it may be delicate to offend ; to conduct, at the 


ſame time, a complicated Þariety of operations; to 


concert meaſures at home anſwerable to the ſtate 
of things abroad; and to gain every valuable end, 
in ſpite of oppoſition from the envious, the faZious, 
and the Jiſaffeet; to do all this, my country- 
men, is more difficult than. is generally thought. 
And, befides the difadyantages, which are com- 
mon to me with afl others in, eminent ſtations, ny 
caſe is, in this reſpecl, pecitiarly hard ; that, where. 
as a commander of patrician rank, if he is guilty 
of a neglect, or breach of duty, has his great cin 
nefions, the antiquity of his family ; the impon- 
ant ſervices of his anceſtors, and the multitudes he 
has by power engaged in his intereſt, to ferem 


him from condign puniſhinent : my whole fafety 


depends upon my/elf ; which renders it the more 


indiſpenſably neceſſary for me to take care, that 
my conduct be clear and unexceptionable. Beſides, 


I am well aware, my countrymen, that the eye 
of the public is upon me; 3 and that, though the 
impartial, who prefer the real advantage of the 
commonwealth to all other conſiderations, favour 


PaouisixG. my pretenſions, the patricians want nothing /0 


much as an occaſion againſt me. It is, therefore, 
my fixed reſolution, to uſe my beſt endeavours, 
that you be not diſappointed in me, and that their 

indirect 
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indirect de/igns againſt me may be defeated. 

have, from my youth, been familiar with toils, and 
with dangers. I was faithful to your intereſt, my 
countrymen, when I ſerved you for no reward 
but that of honour. It is not my deſign to betray 
you; now that you haye conferred upon me a 
place of profit, You have committed to my, con- 
duct the war againit Jugurtba. The patricians 
are offended at this. But where would be the 
wiſdom of giving ſuch a command to one of their 
honourable body, a perſon of illuſtrious birth, of 
ancient family, of innumerable flatues, but — of 
no experience? What ſervice. would his long line 
of dead anceſtors, or his multitude of motionleſs 
ſtatues, do his country in the day of battle? 
What could /uch a general do, but, in his trepi- 


dation and inexperience, have recourſe to ſome 
inferior commander, for direction in difficulties, 


to which he was not himſelf equal ? Thus, your 
patrician general would, in fact, have a general 
over him; ſo that, the a#ing commander. would 
till be a plebeian. So true is this, my country- 
men, that I have my/e/f known thoſe, who have 
been choſen conſuls, begin then to read the hiftory 
of their own country, of which till hat time, they 
were totally ignorant; that is, they firſt obtained 
the employment, and then bethought them- 
ſelves of the qualifications neceſſary for the proper 
diſcharge of it, I ſubmit to your judgment, 
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Romans, on tobieb fide the advantage lies, when a 
compariſon is made between patrician haughti- 
eſs and plebeian experience. The very ations, 
which they have only read, I have partly ſeen, and 
partly my/elf atchieved. What they know by read- 
ing, I know by action. They are pleaſed to flight 
my mean birth + I deſpiſe their mean characters. 
Want of birth and fortune is the objection againſt 
me: Want of perſonal worth againſt them. But are 
not all men of the /ame ſpecies ? What can make 
a difference between one man and another, but 
the endowments of the mind ? For my part, I ſhall 
always look upon the hbraveſt man as the nobleſt 
man. Suppoſe it were enquired of the fathers of 
ſuch patricians, as Albinus and Beftia, whether, 
if they had their choice, they would deſire /ons 
of their character or of mine; what would they 
anſwer ; but that they ſhould wiſh the wworthie/t 
to be their ſons ? If the patricians have reaſon to 
deſpiſe me, let them likewiſe deſpiſe their anceſtors, 
whoſe nobility was the fruit of their virtue. Do 
they envy the honours beſtowed upon me? Le 
them envy likewiſe my labours, my abſtinence, ant 
the dangers J have undergone for my country; 
by which I have ade, them. But thoſe worth- 
leſs men lead fuch a life of ina#ivity, as if they 
deſpiſed any honours you can beſtow; whilſt they 
aſpire to honours, as if they had deſerved them 
by the moſt induſtrious virtue. They arrogate the 
rewards 
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rewards of activity for their having enjoyed the 
pleaſures of luxury. Yet none can be more laviſh 
than they are in praiſe of their anceſtors. And 
they imagine they honour themſelves by celebrat- 
ing their forefathers, Whereas they do the very 
contrary. For, by how much their anceſtors were 
diſtinguiſhed for their virtues, by ſo much are they 
diſgraced by their vices, The glory of anceftors 
caſts a /ight, indeed, upon their poſterity : but it 
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only ſerves to ſhew what the deſcendants are, It 


alike exhibits to public view their degeneracy and 
their worth, I own, I cannot boaſt of the deeds 
of my forefathers : but I hope I may anſwer the 
cavils of the patricians, by ſtanding up in defence 
of what I have my/elf done. Obſerve now, my 
countrymen, the injuſtice of the patricians. They 
arrogate to themſelves honours on account of 
the exploits done by their forefathers, whillt they 
will not allow me the due praiſe for perform- 
ing the very ſame fort of actions in my own per- 
ſon, © He has no ftatues,” they cry, © of his 
family. He can trace no venerable line of an- 
« ceftors.” bat then! Is it matter of more 
praiſe to diſgrace one's illuſtrious anceſtors than 
to become illuſtrious by his own good behaviour ? 
What, if I can ſhew no ftatues of my family? I 
can ſhew the fandards, the armour, and the 
trappings, which I have my/elf taken from the 

O 2 vanquiſhed : 


Laub. Pains. Sce C.uraze, p. 18. 
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"vanquiſhed : I can ſhew the ſcars of thoſe wounds, 


which I received by facing the enemies of my 
country. Theſe are my ſtatues. Theſe are the ho- 
nours I bcaſt of; not left me by inheritance, as 


_ theirs ; but carned by toil, by abſtinence, by va- 


lour, amidſt clouds of duſt, and ſeas of blood; 
ſcenes of action, where thoſe effeminate patricians, 
who endeavour, by indirect means, to depreciate 


me in your eſteem, have never dared to fheto their 
faces. 


LV. 


PLoTTiING, CRUELTY, HORROR. 


Macbeth, full of his bloody deſign againſt good 
king Duncan, fancies he ſees a dagger in the 
air, | 


I? this a Jagger, which I ſee before me, 
= The handle tow'rd my hand? Come, let me 
clutch thee — 

I have thee not, and yet I /ee thee ſtill. 

Art thou not, fatal vifion ! ſenſible 

To feeling, as to fight ? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation, 

Proceeding from the heat oppreſſed brain ? 
| | 3 I ſee 

Þ Reaching out his hand, as to ſnatch it. The firſt eight lines 


to be ſpoken with the eyes flaring, and fixed on one point in 
the air, where he is ſuppoſed to ſee the dagger. See Deſpair, 


P. 17. Malice, 24. Oiftinacy, 18. Fear, 17. Plotting, 16. 
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I ſee thee yet, in form as palpable, STARTING, 


As this which now I draw. — 

Thou marſhal'ſt me the way that I was going,  HorRoR, 
And fuch an inſtrument I was to uſe.— 

Mine eyes are made the fools o' th' other ſenſes, 


Or elſe worth-all the reſt. I ſee thee till, STarT, - 


And on thy blade and dudgeon, drops of blood, Horror. 
Which was not ſo before, — There's no ſuch thing. — Dover. 
It is the b/oody bujine/s, which informs HoxROR. 
This to mine eyes. Now o'er one half the world Prorrixo. 


Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe - :x32043'T 


The curtain'd feep; now witchcraft celebrates 


Pale Hecate's offerings : and midnight murder, Hoxxon. 


(Alarmed by his centinel, the olf, 0% 20 
Whoſe how!'s his watch.) thus with his fealthy Fw 
Like Tarquin's raviſhing rides, tow'rd his deſign 


f 


* 


Moves like a ghoſt—T hou ſound and firm-ſet eurtb, Gui Tb | 


Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very fenes ſhould N of royal blood © 


Soen to be ſpilt. L Maceevn,] 
1 
q Drawing his dagger, and looking on it, and then on that 
in the air, as comparing them. 
A long pauſe, He recollects and compoſes himſelf a . 
and gives over fixing his eyes upon the air- drawn dagger. ; 
R Plotting i is always to be expreſſed with a loi voice; eſpe- 
6ially ſuch a paſſage as this; to the end. | 


© 3 LVI. 


- 
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LVI. 


AxrtcTion. Joy. FEAR of OrrtnbixG. 
GRATITUDE. 


A ſpeech of Adam to Eve. [Mit. Parap. Losr, 
B. IV. I. 411.] 


Texpzxn. QOLE partner, and /ole part of all thefe joys, 
Awe. Dearer thyſelf than all. Needs muſt the Pow'r, 
Pizry. That made us, and for us this ample world, | 
Be infinitely good, and of his good 
As liberal and free, as infinite ; 
GraTi- That rais'd us from the duſt, and plac'd us here 
TUDE. In all this happineſs, who at his hand 
| Have nothing merited, nor can perform 
Ought whereof he hath need; he who requires 
From us no other ſervice, than to keep 
This one, this eaſy charge, of all the trees 
In paradiſe, that bear delicious fruit 
Srx10vs= So various, not to taſte that only tree 


. Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life, 

Arretkurx- So near grows death to life; whate'er death is; 

SLON. Some dreadful thing no doubt; for well thou 
| know'ſt 


God hath pronounc'd it death to taſte that tree, 

| The culy ſign of our obedience left, 
Gaar. Among ſo many figns of pow'r and rule 
a Conferr'd 
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Conferr'd upon us, and dominion given 

Over all other creatures, that poſſeſs _ 
Earth, air, and ſea. Then let us not think bard 
One eaſy prohibition, who enjoy | 

Free leave ſo large to all things elſe, and choice 
Unlimited, of manifold delights. 

But let us ever praiſe him, and exto/ 


His bounty, following our delightful taſk Pixrr. 
To prune theſe N. * and "tend theſe Jor. 
flow'rs, 


Which were it t0ilſome, yet with thee — were TIn dA. 


ſweet. 


LVII. 


InTERCESSION. OBSTINACY. Cnverty. 
FoRCED SUBMISSION, 


Duke. NY MAKE room, and let him ſtand beſore Avrn, 
| our face, — 


Shylock, the world thinks, and I think ſo too, Prranne. 


That thou but lead. this faſbion of thy malice 
To the /aft hour of a; and then, tis thought 
Thou'lt ſhew thy mercy and remorſe more frrangs 
Than 1s thy ſtrange apparent cruelty. 

And, where thou now exact t the penalty, 


Which is a pound of this poor merchant's fleſh", Pirr. 
O 4 Thou 


See the note, p. 188, 189. 
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Thou wilt not only 1% the forfeiture, 
But, touch'd with human gentleneſs, and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal, 
Glancing an eye of pity on his loſſes, 
That have of late brought down ſuch ruin on him, 
Enough to make a royal merchant bankrupt. 


We all expect a gentle anſwer, Jew, 


Shyl. I have poſe/s'4 your Grace of what 1 
© purpoſe, 
And by our holy /abbath have ] ſworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom — 
You'll % me, why I rather chuſe to have 
A weight of carrion fleſh, than to receive 
Three thouſand ducats ! I'll not anſwer that; 
But, ſay it is my Humour; Is it anſwer'd ? 


What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 


And I be pleas'd to give ten thouſand ducats, 


Jo have it a What, are you anſwer'd yet? 


Baſſanio. This is #0 anſwer, thou unfeeling man, 
T'excuſe the current of thy cruelty. 
Shyl. I am not bound to pleaſe thee with my 
anſwer. 
Antonio. I pray you, think, you queſtion with 
a Jet. 
You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his uſual beight ; 
You 


See afeFation, hypocritical, p. 22, 
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You may as well plead pity with the wolf, 


When you behold the ewe heat for the lamb, 
As try to melt his jewiſh heart to kindneſs. 


Baſſ. For thy three thouſand ducats, here are 


fix. 


S 


Shyl. If ev'ry dude 1 in fix thouſand ducats 


Were in fix parts, and ev'ry part a ducat, 


| would not draw them; I would have my bond. 


Duke. How ſhalt thou hope for ar ren- 


d'ring none ? 


Shyl. What Judgment ſhall 5 dread, Foe no 


wrong? 


The pound of fleſb, which I RE of him, 


ls dearly bought : tis mine; and I will have it. 
Enter Portia diſguiſed like a Doctor of Laws. 


Duke. Give me your hand, You come from 


learn'd Bellario? 
Portia, 1 do, my lord. 


Duke. You're welcome: take your place. 


Are you acquainted with the cauſe in queſtion ? 
Port. Tam informed thoroughly of the caſe. 


Which is the merchant here? and which the c-? 


Duke. Antonio and Shylock, both ſtand forth. 
Port. [To Shylock.] Is your name Shylock ? 


Shyl. Shyfock is my name. 


Port. [To Antonio.] You are obnoxicus to 


him, are you not ? 
Ant. Ay, ſo he ſays. 
Port, Do you confeſs the bond ? 
Ant. I 40. 


[ 


Port. 


Quxsr. 


. QutsrT, 
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InTR. Port. Then muſt the Jew be merciful. 
| Ons7, Shyl. On what compulſion muſt I? Tel} me 
- that ? | ( 
Apvis. Port.” The quality of mercy is not ſtrain d. 
PLEas. It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heav'n 


Upon the happy ſoil. It is twice bleſt, 

In him, who gives it, and in him who zakes. 
Reve. Tis migbtieſt in the Migbtigſt. It becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
Itſelf enthroned in the hearts of kings. 

It is the /ovelieft attribute of Deity ; 

And earthly pow'r ſhews likeſt to divine, 

Abvis. When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. Therefore, Jew, 

Tho' juſtice be thy plea, conſider this, 

Sexrous hat in the courſe of juſtice none of us 

REFLEC. Should ſee ſatvetion, We do pray for mercy, 
And that ſame proy'r doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. 

Ossr. Shyl. My deeds upon my bead. 

I crave the /egal forfeit of my bend. 

Inraxar. Baſſ. For once 1 beg the court to bend che law 

To equity. Tis worth a little wrong 


— 


To curb this crucl devil of his will, #, 

Fons. Port. It muſt not be. There is no pow'r in ; 
Venice, 

Can alter a decree eftabliſh'd. 


"TI will be recorded for a precedent, 

And many an error by the /ame example 
Will ub into the fate, It cannot be. | 
: Shyl. 


in 
44 
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Shyl. A Daniel come to judgment! Yea a ArvLavas,” 


Daniel, 


O wiſe young judge ! How do ] honour thee ! 
Port. I pray you, let me loot upon the bond. 
Shyl. Here'tis, moſt reverend doctor! Here it is. 
Port. Shylock . there's thrice thy money 


offer'd thee. 


Cu R'10$. 
APPL, 
Apvis. 


Shyl. An oath! An oath ! I have an oath 3 in Hryve. 


Heav'n ! 


Shall I lay perjury upon my ſoul ? 


M, not for Venice. 


Port. * Why, this bond is forfeit, 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of fleſh, to be by him cut off 
Neareſt the merchant's heart. — Be merciful. 
Take thrice thy money. Bid me tear the Bond. 
Shyl. When it is paid according to the tenor. 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me. I ftay upon my bond. 
Anton, Moſt heartily I do beſeech the court 


To give the judgment. 


Port. Why then, thus it is; 
You muſt prepare your boſom for his knife. 
Shyl. Ay, his breast; 
do ſaith the bond; doth it not; noble judge? 
Mareſt his heart. Theſe are the very words. 


* Portia ſpeaks all, to * Stop him, TY * without look- 


ing off the bond. 


Os. 


Sent. 


Der. 


Apv1s. 


Dejecr. 


Pass. 


Tuiksr of 
Brood. 
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Port. It is % Are there ſcales to weigh the 
fleſh ? 
Shyl. J have them ready. 
Port. Have here a ſurgeon, Shylock, at your 
charge, 
To ſtop his wounds, leſt he ſhould bleed to death, 
Shyl. Is it ſo nominated in the bond ? 
Port, It is not ſo expreſſed : but what of that? 
*T were good you do ſo much for charity. 
Shyl. I cannot ind it. Tis not in the bord, 
Port. A pound of that ſame nen, 8 bal. ls 
thine. | ; 
The court.awards it, and the law doth give it, 
Shyl. Moſt rightful judge! = 
Port, And you muſt cut this fe from off his 
breaſt. 
The law allows it, and the court awards \ it, 
Shyl. Moſt learned judge! A e ® Come, 
pPẽrepare. 
Port. Tarry a little. There i is * elſe — 
This bond — doth m__ thee here— no jor af 
blcod. 
The words expreſsly are a pound of a 
Then tate thy bond, Take thou thy pound of 


Direc. 


eſo; 
Tunxzarzx- But, in the cutting it, if thou doſt ſbed 
1 985 One drop of chriſtian 3lood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, forfeited. 
Arrr. Grat. O upright judge! Mark, Jew! O learned 
judge ! 


3 5 Shyl. 


ie 


ur 


E 


of 
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Shyl. Is that the la? 
Port. Thy/elf ſhall ſee the act. 
For, as thou urgeſt juſtice, be afſur'd, 
Thou ſhalt have jaſtice, more than thou dert. 


Grat. O learned judge Mark, Jew! A learned 
judge | 
Shyl. I take his fer then. Pay the ſum 
thrice, 
And let the Chriſtian go. 


Baſſan. Here is the money. 
Port. Softly. No haſte. 
ſtrict juſtice. 
His claim is barely for the penalty, 
Grat. A ſecond Daniel! Jew. 
Now, infidel, J have full hold of thee. 
Port. Why doth the Jew pauſe? Take thou 
thy forfeiture, 
Shyl. Give me my principal, and let me ge. 
Baſſan. I have it ready for thee. Here it is. 
Port. He hath refus'd it in the open court. 
He ſhall have merely ju/tice and his Bond. 
Grat. A Daniel ſtill, ſay I; a ſecond Daniel! 
| thank thee, Few, for teaching me that word. 
Shyl. Shall I not barely have my principal ? 


The Jew ſhall have 


ture, 
To be fo taken at thy peril, Jew. 
Shyl. Why then the Devil give. him good 
of it. Y, | 2 l 
[ll ſtay no longer queſtion. 
| | Port, 
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Port. Stop him, guards, 
The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice, 
If it be prov'd againſt an alien, 
That by direct or indiref} attempt, 
He /eek the life of any citizen, 
The party gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall /eize on half his goods, The other half 
Goes to the privy cofer of the fate; 
And the offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the Duke only, gainſt all other voice. 
In which predicament, I ſay, thou fland'ft, 
For it appears by manifeſt proceeding, : 
That indirectly, and directiy too, | 
Thou haſt contriv'd againſt the very /ife 
Of the defendant ; ſo that thou incurr'/t 
The danger formally by me rebears'd. 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke. 
Duke. That thou may'ſt ſee the difference of 
our ſpirit, 
I pardon thee thy liſe, before thou aft it. 
Shyl. Nay, tate my liſe and all. Pardon not 
: that, | | 
You take my life, taking whereon I live. 
Port. What mercy can you render him, An- 
tonio? 
Grat. A halter's price, and leave to hang bin- 


= 
Anton. So pleaſe my Lord the Duke, and all 
the court, | 


To 
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To quit their right in one baff of his goods, 
I ſhall be well contented, if I have 
The other half in »/e, until his death, 
Then to reſtore it to the gentleman, 
Who lately fole his daughter. 
Duke. He ſhall do this, or elſe I do recant THREAT. 
The pardon, I had promis'd to beſtow. 
Port. Art thou contented, Jew? What doſt Quesr. 
thou /ay ? 
Shyl. I pray you give me leave to go from Desy. 
hence, 7 
I am not well, Send the deed after me, 
And I will fer it. | 
Duke. Get thee you. But doit. THREATS 
[Exeunt omnes.] | 
| [Sbatgþ. Mzzcn, of Vexice.] 
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LVIII, 
Conjugal ArrzcTiON with DisTREss, 


The ſcene between Hector and his wife Andro- 
mache. [ Pope's Hom. IL. VI. v. 488.] 


EC TOR, this heard, return'd without 
delay 3 


Swift through the town he took his former way. 


Thro' ſtreets of palaces and walks of ſtate; 
And met the mourner at the Scæan gate. 
With Hate to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 
His blamceleſs wife, Action's wealthy heir. 
The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe embraces preſt 
His only hope hung ſmiling at her breaſt; 
Whom each /oft charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new-born tar that gilds the morn. 
Silent the warrior /mil'd, and pleas'd, reſign'd 
To * tender paſſions all his f mighty mind. 
His beauteous princeſs caſt a mournful look ; 
Hung on his hand, and then, dejected ſpoke. 
Her boſom /abour'd with a boding figh, 
And the big fear ſtood trembling in her eye. 

6e Too daring prince! Ab whither doſt thou run? 
« Ab too forgetful of thy wife and ſon! 
« And think'ft thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 


« A widow I, an helpleſs orphan he 
cc For 
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« For ſure ſuch courage length of life denies, © © 


« And thou muſt fall, thy virtue's ſacrifice. 
« Greece in her fing/e heroes ſtrove in vain: 
« Now hoſts oppole thee; and thou muſt be ſlain. 
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6 O grant me, gods ! ere Hector meets his doom, Derxzcar. 


Hl can aſk of beav'n, an early tomb . 
« So ſhall my days in one ſad tenor run, 
« And end with ſorrows, as they firſt begun, 


No parent now remains, my griefs to ſhare, 


« No father's aid, no mothe;'s tender care. 

« The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 

e Laid Thebè waſte, and flew my warlike fire, 

« His fate, compaſſion in the victor bred ; 

e Stern as he was, he yet rever'd the dead; 

« His radiant arms preſerv'd from hoſtile ſpoil, 

* And laid him decent on the fun ral pile. 

« By the /ame arm my /ev'n brave brothers fell, 

In one ſad day they view'd the gate of bell. 

While the fat herds and ſnowy flocks they fed, 

Amid their fields the hapleſs heroes bled, 

« My mother liv'd to bear the victor s bands, 

© The queen of Hippoplacia's ſylvan lands. 

* Redeem'd 700 late, ſhe ſcarct beheld again 

« Her pleaſing empire, and her native plain, 

* When ab / oppreſt by life-conſuming woe, 

« She fell, a victim to Diana's bow. 

*« Yet while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I ſee 

« My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 

* Alas ! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 

« Once more will periſh, if my Heer fall. 
| P 
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« Thy wife, thy infant, in the danger ſhare ; 

cc O prove a huſband's and a parent's care. 

ce That quarter moſt the ſkilful Greeks annoy, 

«© Where yon' wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy. 

ce Thou from this 1ow'r defend th' important poſt, 

« There Agamemnon points his dreadful hoſt, 

ce That paſs Tydides, Ajax, ſtrives to gain, 

&« And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 

& Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have giv'n, 

« Or led by hopes, or dictated from heav'n. 

« Let others in the field their arms employ; 

« Bur ftay my Hector here, and guard his Troy.“ 
The chief reply'd, © That poſt ſhall be my 

ce care; 
«« Nor that alone; but all the works of war. 
« How would the ſons of Troy, in arms renown'd, 


« And Troy's proud James, whoſe garments {weep 


e the ground, 
© Attaint the luſtre of my former name, 
“ Should Hector ba/ely quit the field of fame. 
« My early youth was bred to warlike pains ; 
« My /oul impels me to the martial plains. 
« Still foremoſt let me ſtand to guard the throne, 
« To fave my father's honours, and my own. 
e Yet come it will! the day decreed by fates ! 
* (How my heart trembles, while my tongue re- 
« [lates |) 
« The day, when thou, imperial Troy! muſt bend; 
« Muſt ſee thy warriors fall; thy glories end. 
c And 
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« And yet no dire preſage ſo wounds my mind, = 
« My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 


« Not Priam's hoary hairs defil'd with 


gore 


«© Not all my brothers gaſping on the ſhore, 
« As thine, Andromache | —Thy griefs I dread | 
« 1 ſee thee trembling, weeping, captive led, 
« In Argive looms our battles to deſign; 


« And woes, of which ſo large a part 


was thine. 


There while you groan beneath the load of lift, 
« They cry,” ——< Behold the mighty Hector 


« wife 


© Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to ſee, 

e Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 

* The thoughts of glory paſt, and preſent ſhame, 

« A thouſand griefs ſhall waken at the name 

« May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 

% Prefs'd with a load of monumental clay 

* Thy Hector, wrapt in ever/aſting ſleep, 

e Shall neither hear thee ſigb, nor /ee thee ve. 

Thus having ſpoke, th' illaſtrious chief of Troy 

Stretch'd his fond arms, to claſp the lovely boy. 

The babe clung, crying, to his nurſe's breaſt, 
Scar'd with the dazzling helm, and nodding creſt. 

With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 


And Hector ha/ted to relieve his child ; 


The glitt'ring terrors from his brows unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. 
Then Ks the child, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferr'd a parent's pray'r. 
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* O Thou, whoſe glory fills th' &therial throne, 
ce And all ye deathleſs Pow'rs - protest my ſon ! 
« Grant bim, like me, to purchaſe juſt renotun, 

« To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
« Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, 


And riſe the Hector of the future age! 


& So, when triumphant from ſucceſsful toils, 
«© Of beroes flain, he bears the reeking ſpoils, 
«© Whole boſts may hail him with deſerv'd acclaim, 


And ſay. & This chief tranſcends his father's 


ce fame.” 
« While pleas'd, amidſt the gen'ral ſhouts of Troy, 
« His mother's conſcious heart 0'erflows with. joy. 


He ſpoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Reſtor'd the pleaſing burden to her arms; 
Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 
Huſh'd to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey'd. 
The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd with fear, 
She mingled with the /mi/e a falling tear. 


LIX. 
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LIX. 


RemoRsSEe. Attempt toward REPENTANCE. 
OBDduracy. Dzsrark, 


The wicked king's ſoliloquy, expreſſing his re- 
morſe for the murder of his brother Hamlet 
king of Denmark. [Shakeſp. HamLer.] 


King, OH my effeenceis rank! It ſmells to heav n] Couruxe- 
- © Ithaththeeldefcurſeof heav n upon it— ox. 
A brother's murder Pray, alas! I cannot: 1 
Though ſore my need of what the guilty pray for; Hendxzss 
My ſtronger guilt defeats my ſtrong intent, r 
And, like a man to double bus'neſs bound, 
I ſtand in pauſe where I ſhall firſt begin, | 
And both neglect.— What if this curſed hand * Grim. of 
Were thicker than itſelf with bratber's blood? Horz. 
Is there not rain enough in the ſweet heav'ns 
To waſh it white as ſnow ? Whereto ſerves mercy, 
But to confront the viſage of offence ? 
And what's in pray'r, but this -a: fold force, 
To be foreftall'd, ere yet we come to fall, 
Or pardon'd, being down? Then I'll look up. 
My fault is paſt. — | But ob what form of pray'r || Gvizr, 
Can ſerve my turn? -“ Forgive me my foul + Dees. 
« murder !” | 
That cannot be, ſince I am ſtill poſſeſt Gultr. 
| P 9 Woe - - 


— 
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Of thole efe#s, for which I did the murder; 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

May one be parden'd and retain th' offence ? 

In the corrupted currents of this world, 

Offence's gilded hand may ſhove by juſtice z 

Nay, oft tis ſeen, the wicked prize itſelf 

Buys out the law. But tis not ſo above: 

There is no ſhuffling : there the action lies 

In his true nature; we ourſelves compell d, 

Ev'n to the teeth and forebead of our faults, 

To give 1n evidence—— f What then bar 
reſts?— 

Try what repentance can.— What c can it not? — 

Yet what can it, when one cannot repent? 

Oh wretched ſtate ! oh beſom, black as death! 

Oh limed foul ! that fruggling to be free, | 

Art more engag'd { & Help, Augels! Make eſſay, 

Bow, ſtubborn knees; and heart with ſtrings of ſteel, 

Be joft as finews of the new-bory e i 

All may be well, 


[The king kneels, and, by his looks and geſtures, 
expreſſes great agony and horror; but no peni- 
tential melting of heart: after continuing à 
ſhort time in that poſture, he riſes in deſpair, 
and ſpeaks the following. ] 


My words fly up —My thoughts remain below — 
Mords without thoughts never to Heaven 80. 


LX. 
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LX. 
RrROAChNO. ExciTING to Self- defence. 


The ſpeech of T. Q. Capitolinus to the Roman 
people, when the Aqui and Volſci, taking the 
advantage of the animoſities then prevailing 
between the patricians and plebeians, joined 
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their forces, and, after plundering the Roman 


territories, advanced, in a hoſtile manner, to 
the very walls of the city. LT. Liv. Hiſt. Rom.] 


T\HOUGH lam not conſcious to myſelf, 


Romans, of any offence I have committed 


againſt my country; it is with confuſion that I 


| addreſs you thus publicly on ſuch an occaſion. 
For what can be imagined more ſhameful, than 
that it ſhould be known to the world that it 


ſhould be known to ourſelves c and muſt be 
handed down to poſterity that in the fourth con- 
ſelſhip of Titus Quintius Capitclinus, the Aqui 


and Volſci, ſo lately found ſcarce a match for the 


Hernici, advanced, in arms—uninterrupted, and 
unpuniſbed to the very walls of Reme! Had J 
imagined, that ſuch a diſgrace as this would 


have come upon my country in the year of my 


foucth conſulſhip (though our affairs have of late 
gone in ſuch a way, that every thing was to be 


P 4 feared) 


VIXAT. 
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feared) I would have avoided the conſular ho- 
nour — * the ſhame rather — by baniſhment, or 
even by death. How much more deſirable to have 
died in my third conſulſhip, than to live to ſee 
the diſhonours, which the times are like to bring 
upon us. But whom does the inſolence of fo 
contemptible an enemy diſgrace ? Is it us, the 
conſuls? Or is it you, Romans ? If the fault be 
in us; take from us that authority, we are ſo un- 
worthy to enjoy, And if that be not enough, in- 
flict on us the puniſhment we have deſerv'd. | If 


it is owing to you, my countrymen, that the 


enemy have thus dared to infult us, & all I beg 
of the gods is, that they will forgive you; | and 
I wiſh uo other puniſhment ro come upon you, 
than repentance for your miſcondut. + Our 
enemies have not preſumed upon any want of 
bravery in you, Romans nor upon any imagined 
ſuperiority in themſelves. They know both vc 


Coxrrurr. and themſelves too well. They have not forgot 


VExarT. 


how often they have been routed in battle, how 
often put to ſhameful flight, deprived of their 
lands, and even made to paſs under the yoke, by tl. 
Romans. It is the fatal diſſenſion between the pa- 
tricians and plebeians, that gives courage to the 
enemies of the Roman name. Our quarrels a- 
mongſt aurſelves are the poiſon of our fate. While 
you are diſſatisfied with the powers enjoyed by the 
patricians, and we are jealous of the plebeians; the 
enemy, ſreing their time, have ſurpriſed us. | 
But 
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But what (in the name of all the gods !)) will 
ſatisfy you? You demanded plebeian tribunes. 
For the ſake of peace, we, patricians, conſented. 
You then called for decemviri. We agreed, that 
the decemviral power ſhould be efabliſhed. ' You 
were quickly tired of this form of government. 
We obliged the decemviri to abdicate. Your re- 
ſentment purſuing them even to their retirement, we 
gave our cenſent to the exile and death of ſome of 
the fr/# men of Rome for birth and merit. Then 
you inſiſted, that the tribunitial authority ſhould 
be re-e/tabliſhed. You did accordingly re-eſtabliſh 
it, We bore with the innovation of conferring the 
conſular power upon men of plebeian rank, though 
we ſaw how injurious it was to our own. We bore 
patiently, and do fill bear, with the tribunitial 
power ; with the right of appeal to the people ; 
with the obligation upon the patricians to ſubmit 
to the popular decrees ; and with the alienation of 
our peculiar rights and privileges, under pretence 
of equalling the different ranks, and reducing 


things to order in the commonwealth, But, my 


countrymen, when will you put an end to theſe 
_ wranglings? When ſhall this anhappy ſtate be 
united? When ſhall we look upon Rome as our 
common country! We, of the patrician rank, 
though /ofers, are more diſpoſed to peace, than 
you, who have gained all your ends. Is it not 
enough, that you have made yourſelves formidable 
to your ſuperiors ? New you aſſemble, in a ſedi- 

tious 
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tious manner, on the Mount Aventine; then on 
the Mons ſacer; and againſt 18 your Vengeance is 
always directed. You were in no haſte to prevent 
the enemy from ſeizing on the E/quilie, or from 
mounting our works. It is only againſt the patri- 
cians, that you dare to ſhew your valour, Go on, 
then, if you are. ſo determined ; and when you 
have ſurrounded the ſenate houſe, made the forum 
dangerous for any of patrician rank to be ſeen in, 
and got the priſons filled with perſons of the frft 
eminence ; keep up the ſame heroic ſpirit you ſhew 
againſt your own countrymen ; ſally out at the 
Eſquiline-gate, and repulſe the enemy. Or if your 
valour 1s not ſufficient to enable you to do 7zhis, 
at leaſt ſhew, that you have the Heroiſin to view 
from the walls, your leads waſted by fire and 
Sword, and plundered by the irrefftible army of 
the Aqui and Volſci. 

Will any one pretend to anſwer to this, chat it 
is only the public that ſuffers by the inroads of the 
enemy, and that the main of the Joſs will be only 


that of alittle national honour? Were that the 


caſe, what Roman could think of it with patience? 
But, Beides the loſs of our honour, what effect, do 
you think, theſe ravages will have upon private 
property? Do you expect any thing elſe than that 
every individual of you ſhould quickly have ac- 
counts of what he him/elf has loft? And how are 
thoſe les to be made up? Will your darling 7ri- 
bunes make good the damages ? They will be ac- 

tive 
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tive enough in inflaming you with their ſpeeches ; 
they will commence ſuits againſt the principal 
men in the fate; they will gather ſeditious aſſem- 
blies, and multiply laws on laws, and decrees on 
decrees, But which of you, my | countrymen, Rsuog, 
has gained any thing by ſuch proceedings? Has 
any Roman carried home to his family, from thoſe 
tumultuous meetings, any thing, but hatred, 
quarrels, and miſchiefs, public and private? The Recaxrr. 
caſe was, in former happier times, very different, 
when you ſubmitted, to the rightful authority of 
the conſuls, and were not, as now, the dupes of 
your tribunes ; when you exerted yourſelves in 
the field of battle, not in the forum; when your 
ſhouts of courage {truck terror into your enemies; 
not your ſeditious clamours into your countrymen. 
Then you uſed to return home enriched with ſpoils, 
and adorned with trophies : inſtead of which you | 
. now ingloriouſly ſuffer. the enemy and that Rezzoaca. 
enemy a contemptible one to go off unmoleſted, 
and loaded with your ſubſtance. But go on with Rruox. 
your ſeditious aſſemblies, as long as you can. The Araxx. 
time is approaching, when you will find yout- 
ſelves obliged to quit them, though /o agreeabie 
to you, and to betake yourſelves to what yoa _ 
have the greateſt re/ufance to, I mean your Rayroaca. 
arms. You thought jt a mighty hardſhip to be 
obliged to march againſt the Aqui and Volia. Arar. 
They have ſpared you that trouble. They are 
now at your gates. And if you don't drive 

> than 
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them from thence, they will ſoon be in the city, 


ia the capitol, and in your houſes. Two years ago 


an order was given by authority of the ſenate, 
that /evies ſhould be made, and that the army 


-- ſhould march. Inſtead of executing this ſalutary 


order, we have been loitering at home anemployed, 
except -in wrangling; forgetful, while our peace 
was undiſturbed from abroad, that this long indo- 
lence would probably be the very cauſe of troubles 
coming upon us from various quarters at once. 

I know full well, my countrymen, that there 
are many ſubjects more agreeable to you than thoſe 


I have now /Þoken to you upon. But the nece/- 


ſity. of the times obliges me (if I were leſs inclinable 
of myſel ,) to lay truth before you, rather than to 
tickle your ears. I wiſh I could humour your in- 
clinations : but I had rather ſecure your ſafety, than 
gain your gocd- will. It is commonly obſerved, 

that thoſe who addreſs the public from ſelſiſb 
views are more acceptable, than thoſe whoſe /ole 


- difenterefled aim is the general advantage. And 


RE Mon.. 


[ chink you can Hardiy imagine, that thoſe flat- 
terers of the plebeians, who neither ſuffer you to 

reſt in peace, nor in war, mean your good by 
continually exciting you to tumult and ſedition. 
When they work you up to diſcontent and rage, 

they are ſure to gain their avaricicus or their 

ambiticus ends. And, as in times of peace they 

nd themſelves to be of no conſequence, rather 
- fs ; . than 
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than be undifinguiſbed, they ſet themſelves to pro- 
mote miſchief. 


If you are at laſt, (as I am ſure you have rea- ExciT1NG, 


ſon to be) fick of ſuch ab/urd and ruinous proceed- 


ings, and have a mind to reſume your own cba · 


racters, and to act agreeably to that of your an- 


ceſtors z I am myſelf ready now to head you, and Covracs. | 


am willing to undergo any penalty, if I do not, 
in a few days, force theſe plunderers of our lands 
to abandon their camp, and if I do not carry the 
terror of war, which now alarms you, from our 
gates, to thoſe of the enemy. 


LXI. 
DounTiNG. VEXATION. SERIOUS REPLECTION. 
Hawlet's foliloquy, upon his finding that the 
king his father was murdered by his uncle ; in 
which he conſiders of the conſequence of put- 


ting an end to a burthenſome life. [Shakeſp. 
HanLEr,)] 


Ham, * be,—or not to be? — that is the 


queſtion 
Whether *tis zobler in the mind to ſuffer 


The 


Y « To be—or not to be" The thought, at length, would 
run thus, „ Is death the total ce/trudtion of conſciouſneſs 
| % Or 
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The. ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 


Or to take arms againſt a hoſt of trouble, 
And by oppUjt;, end them, —* But to die — 


To fleep—No more — And by a ſleep to end 


The heart-ach, and the thoyſand natural ſhotks, * 

That Feb is heir to—'Tis a conſummation 

* Devoutly to be wiſh'd.—To & die—To een 

To feep — f Perchance to dream----A fartling | 
thought — 

For in that fleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have /buffled off this mortal coil, 

Muſt give us pauſe. There's the reſpect 

That makes calamity of ſo long life. 5 

For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time, 

TH' oppreſſer's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pangs of love deſpis'd, the law's delay, 

The inſolence of office, and the /purns, 

That patient & merit of the unworthy || takes ; 

When he Himſelf might his quietus make 


With a bare bodkin? + Who would bend to earth, 


And groan and ſweat under a weary life? 
But 


« Or do the dd ſtill continue to hint and ad, though in a 
«« different manner from that of the preſent ſtate ?*” The 
thought in the ſecond line is different, viz. « Whether is it 
truly heroic to put an end to life, when it becomes iriſme ? 
* ut to die—To fee Ne more.” The pauſes muſt 
be equal. The ſenſe, at length, being, “ Is dying only fall- 
« ing aſleep, and nothing elle ? 
- ® Dewoutly to be vid.“ To be ſpoken with the * 
raiſed earneſtly to heaven. See Feneration, P. %: 


- 
|, 
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But that the dead of ſomething after death, 
(That undiſcover'd country, from whoſe Bourne 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather þear thoſe ills we have, 
Than fly to others, which we know not yet? 
Thus con/cience-makes cowards of us all: 
And thus the native hue of reſolution ' 
Is ficklied ver with a pale caſt of thought, 
And enterpriſes of great ftrength and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn away, 
And loſe the name of action. 


XII. 


EAdERN ESS. Cuipinc, INTREATING. 


Ghoſts of various characters preſs to be admitted 
into Charon's boat. Are repulſed by him and 
Mercury, on account of their coming loaded 
with their vices, follies, and wrong attach- 


ments. [ Lucian. Dial. MorT. CHAR. Mere. = 
&c. ] | | 


Charon. LOOX you, gentlemen and ladies, Caipinc. 
this will never do. My boat is but 

mall; and old, and leaky into the bargain; fo that, | 

if it be either in the leaſt over- loaded, or not exactiy 

trimmed, 


$ whoſe bourne.” This 13, border, or coaſt, 
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trimmed, you will be among the Stygian frogs 
preſently, every /ingle ghoſt of you. You come 
puſhing and crowging in ſuch pale, and I know 
not how much luggage along with you, that you 
are like to repent of your being in ſuch a hurry, 
at leaft thoſe of you, who cannot ſwim. 

iſt Ghoſt. But you don't confider, Mr. Ferry- 
man, how much we are tired of dodging about 
here, where we have neither bouſe nor home, 
where there is nothing but mud, in which we 
link over ſhoes, over boots, nor ſo much as @ tree, 
to hang a dog upon. Pray, good Charon, puſh 
us over as faſt you can. 

Char. What a plague ails the brainleſs ghoſt ? 
Would you have me do impoſſibilities ? Do, Mer- 
cury, bear a hand a little. Puſh them back. Don't 
let above one come into the boat at a time; that 


you may examine them ghoft by ghoft, and make 


them ſtrip, and leave their /uggage, before they 
ſet a foot in the Boat. 

Merc, Ay, ay, I'll take care of that, Charon, 
Hold. Who are you? 

2d Ghoſt. My name is Menippus, by 'trade a 
cynic philoſopher. And to ſhew you how willing 
Jam to be conformable, lock you there, away go 
my wallet and my ſtaff into the Styx. And as for 
my coke, I did not bring it with me. x 

Merc. That's my honeſt cynic. Come into 


the &cat, Menippus, Here is a ghoſt of ſenſe for 


2 YOU, 
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you. Go, 25 werd by the helm, where you 
may have good ſitting, and may /ee all the paſſen- 
gers. .—Your ſervant, Madam. Who may you. be, 
if a man, I mean, if a god may be ſo bo? 

34 Ghoſt, Sir, I am the celebrated beauty, 
who rated my favours ſo high, 38 to receive a ta- 
lent for a kiſs. It is true, a, certain philoſopher 
did grudge my price, ſaying he had no notion of 
paying an exorbitant ſum for ſo unpleaſant a bar- 
gain as repentance. But my comfort is, that it was 

a poor old fellow, and a philoſopher, that made 
this clowniſb ſpeech, fo different from what I was 
uſed to. 
Merc. Look you, Madam, this country is «not 
famous for gallantry. And; as you will ke 
nothing of your beauty where you are going, I 
muſt deſire you t6 leave it all bebing, or you don't 
ſet a foot in the Stygian ferry-boat.. BYE 

3d Ghoſt. Pray, Sir, excuſe me, Why muſt one 
be ugly, becauſe one is dead? 

| Merc, Come, come, Madam, off with your 
whole apparatus of temptation, if you mean to 
croſs the Stygian pool. You muſt not only lay 
aſide the paint on your cheeks, but the cheeks 
themſelves: Lou muſt. throw off not only the 
gorgeous attire of your head, but the hair, and 
the very ſhin to the bare ſtull. So far from 
granting you a paſſage with all your Anery about 
you; we ſhall expect you to ſtrip off both in 
and Halb t to the very bones. So, Mrs, Beauty, if 

you 
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you pleaſe to ſtep aſide, and 4 poſe of your tackle, 
and preſent yourſelf by and by, in the plain ares 
of a ſkeleton, we ſhall perhaps carry you over the 
water, 

3d Ghoſt. It is deadly hard; and- 

Merc. This is our way, Madam— || Stop— 
who are you? You ſeem to bruſh forward, as who 
ſhould fay, © I am no ſmall fool,” 

4th Ghoſt. Why, Sir, I am zo 1% perſon than 
LOG the Tyrant, © 

Merc. Pray, good Mr. Lind the Z/yrant, 


_ where do you intend to ſtow all that Inggage ? 


4th Ghoſt. Confider, Mercury, it is not proper 
that a king ſhould travel without his convemencies 
about him. | 

Merc. Whatever may be proper for you in 
quality of a king, you muſt Fe 5 me to deter- 
mine of the necefſaries of life requiſite for you in 
quality of a ghet. I ſhall therefore deſire, that 
your tyrantſhip will be pleaſed to leave your bags 
of gold, your pride, and your cruelty, behind. For, 
if you were to go into our poor crazy wherry with 
them, you would fink 1 it, if there were no paſſenger 


but yourſelf. 


4th Ghoſt. Pray, good Mercury, let me carry 
my diadem . It is not much heavier than an old 
faſhioned wedding- ring. How will the ghoſts 


know, 


© Diadems are thought to have been only a ſort of ring to 
go round the head, like 2 wreath. 
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inow, that I am a king, without ſomething of a 1 8 
royal enſigu about. me? 

Merc. There is no . where you are Rx r us. 
going, between a king and a cobler, unleſs the 
cobler has been the better man, which happens 
commonly enough. But who are you, with your QW sr. 
roſy gills, and your round paunech ?. |. 

5th Ghoſt. I am only a harmleſs, good-natured Ixtx:; 
fellow, known by. the name of Damaſias, the pa- 
raſite. You ſee I am naked. I hope, n 
you will let me into the boat. 

Merc. I like ſuch azad paſſengers as you; Rervs. 
Pray, do you think, you can croſs the Styx with 


ſuch a load of e about you ? Ons of your legs APPREHENS 


SION., 


would Aut the boat; © 

5th Ghoſt, d moſt I Plus of my voy Vexart. 
feb? 

Merc. Yes, FRCP INT lar 

5th Ghoſt, If I wot; I muſt: 8 New them, let VexaAT. 
me come. | * Ix TR. 


| Merc: Hold. "_ have you got under your Reyvs. T 
arm? | 

5th Ghoſt. * is only a little Bot of - compli- IxTx. 
ments and poems, in praife of great folks, which I 
have written out, and keep ready by me, to put 
any name at the head of them, as e offers, 
you know. 

Merc. You filly fellow! Do you think you Corr: 
will have occaſion for panegyries on the other fide W557 
of the Styx? 

Q 2 5th Ghoſt. 
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Drsay. 5th Ghoſt. V bat, are there no great folks there? 
Con r. Merc, Why, you ſimpleton, don't you know, 
that thoſe, who were greateſt in t'other world, are 
meaneſt in that you are going to? Beſides, there 
are neither places nor Penſions to oe there, — 
Quesr. Who are you, pray? = 


cd. © 6th Ghoſt, A congueror. I am he fa 
Boas r. mous 

ResoL. Merc, You ſhan't conquer me, I can tell you, 
Revs. Mr. Famous; and, therefore, if you don't throw 


your ſword and your ſpear, and all theſe tro- 
phies, into the H, you ſhan' £ * a foot 1 in the 
Boat. 

Vrxar. 6th Ghoſt, What, muſt not my nde Bo- 
nours accompany me:? If I had not thought of en- 
Joying them in the other world, I had not taken 
the pains I did about them, 

Taurxzarsn> Merc. You will ſee preſently what honours 

ING. judge Minos will confer on you for ravaging man- 
kind, and deluging the world with blood. — Stop. 

Quesr. Who are you ? 


der- 7th Ghoſt. Sir, I am an univerſal genius. 
Leaxn-, . Merc. + That is to ſay, in plain agli, a 
+ Cont. Jact of all trades, and good at none. + 

BoasT. 7th Ghoſt, Why, Sir, I have written upon al; 


manner of ſubjetts, I have publiſhed ten volumes 
in folio, fixteen quartos, thirty-five oftavos, nine- 
teen volumes in tw,-el ves, and twenty- two pamphlets. 
Jam a Handard author in aftronomy, in natural 
hiſtory, in phyfic, in criticiſm, in hiſtory, in epic, 

D tragic, 


) 
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tragic, and comic poetry, in metaphyſics, in grem- 
mar, in 

Merc. Plague on thy everlaſting tongue; is it Cour. 
never to lie till any more, What mountain of a Quesr. 


folio is that, thou haſt under thine arm ? 


7th Ghoſt. Sir, it 1s _ my common-Pplace- IsTx. 
book. 

Merc. Well, if you will go and diſpoſe of it, Coxr. 
and of your learned pride, and your ſcurrility to 


all your cotemporary authors, and of your arro- 


gance in pretending to be maſter of ſo many diffe- 
rent ſubjefts, and of your oftentation, in giving 
yourſelf ſo many lilly airs of learning needleſsly; 
and come back in the dreſs and diſpoſition of a 
modeſt, well-behaved ſkeleton, we ſhall think of 
giving you your paſſage. Now, who are you? er. 
8th Ghoſt. Sir, I am worth a plums, as I can Boasr. 
ſhew you by my Ledger. Look you here, * 
% BALANCE. Dr. Per Con. Cr.“ Cnv. * 
Merc. V bat, in the name of Plutus *; has the Cor. 
filly ghoft gotten in his pericranium ? Doſt think, 
friend, that there is cheating, and u/ury, and ſtocł- 
jobbing, in the lower regions ? Stand out of the Revvus. 
way. ho are you ? 67 Quesr. 
gth Ghoſt. Sir, I am a cencleman, rat me. Fore. 
Merc. Ay, there's little doubt of your rot- Cont. 
ting, now you are dead. You was half-rotten | 
before you died. 


„ gth Ghoſt, 


4 The god of riches, 
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gth Ghoſt. Sir, I have been the bappieft of all 
mortals in the favour of the ladies, ſplit me. The 
tender creatures could refuſe me nothing. 1 con- 
quered wherever I tried, flap my vitals. 
| Mere, I cannot but admire your impudence to 
tell me a lie. Don't you know, ſirrah, that Mer- 
cury is a god? No lady, whoſe favours were worth 
having, ever cared a farthing for you, or any pig- 
tail'd puppy of your ſart. Therefore let me have 
none of your nonſenſe; but go and throw your 
ſnuff: box, your monkey airs, your rat me's, and 
your /plit me's, your pretenſions to favours you 
nevet received, your fooliſh brains, and your chat- 
tering tongue; throw them all into the Sex, and 
then we ſhall perhaps falt to you, 
roth Ghoſt. I am an emperor, and could bring 
three hundred thouſand men into the feld, and —. 
11th Ghoſt, I am a female congueror, and have 


had princes at my feet. My beauty has been al- 
ways thought irręſiſtible, nor has 


12th Ghoſt. I am a venerable prieſt of the 
temple of Apollo, and you know, Mercury, whether 
the report of the Delphic oracle's being only a 
contrivance among us, be not a malicious fiction; 
and whether the priefts in all ages, and in al! 
places, have not been, and will not always be, emi- 
nent for their artleſs, undęſigning ſimplicity, their 
contempt of riches, their honeſt oppofition to the 
vices of the great, and their zeal in promoting 
truth and liberty of conſcience, and 


13th Ghoſt, 
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- 13th Ghoſt, 1 have the honour to fell you, Sir, Fawx. 
I am the darling of the greateſt prince on earth. 
] have kept in favour five and twenty years in 
ſpite of the hatred of a whole nation, and the arts. 
of hundreds of rivals. There is not, I will tate 
upon me to ſay, Sir, a fetch in politics, nor a con- 
trivance for worming in, and ſcrewing out, that I | 
am not maſter of, I had, I ure you, Sir, (a Wn. 
word in your ear) I had my king as much at my 
command as a ſhepherd has his dog. - Sir, I ſhould 
be proud to ſerve you, Sir, if you 
14th Ghoſt, I preſume, illuſtrious Sir, you Srirr 
won't hinder me of my paſſage, when I inform you, Oo 
F only want to carry with me a few noſtrums, a Liars. 
little ph Latin, and a ſmall collection of 
learned phraſes for expreſſing common things more 
magnificently, which if they were put into a ver- 
nacular tongue, would be too eafily underſtood. 
Beſides, I have, I believe—— 
15th Ghoſt. Great gad of eloquence, you will Arrzc. 
not, I am perſuaded, fop a famous lawyer and 8 
orator, I am maſter of every trope and figure that Roar. 
ever was heard of, I can make any cauſe good. 
By the time I have talked half an hour, there is 
not a judge on the bench, that knows which” fide 
the right is on, or whether there be any right on 
either fide. And then, for brow-beating, and 
finding uſeful and ſcaſonable demurs, n me | 


the like, I dare challenge 
| | Q 4 16th Ghoſt; 


2J2 
Hyyoc. 
and Fawn. 


Cox Ip. 


SELF-VIN+ 


Intra. 


PiTY. + 


IMPATI- 
ENCE. 


' DICATION. 
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16th Ghoſt. Mercury, I do intreat you to let 
me come into the boat. . I am ſure, judge Minos 
will paſs a very favourable ſentence on me. For 
it is ell known, that no body ever was a more 
eradi obſerver of the religious ceremonies appointed 
by authority, and eſtabliſned by cuſtom, than my- 


elf. And what was alledged againſt me, of my 


being given to cenſorioiſnęſs, pride, and ou 
fins, is all falſe—almoſt—and— - 

. 17th Ghoſt. I am ſure, Mercury, I mall be 
very well received by judge Minos, judge Rha- 
damanthus, and judge Æacus. For I never did 
harm to any body; but was always ready to do 


any kindueſs in my power. And there is- nothing 


can be alledged againſt me, worth naming. For 
it is not true, that 1 believed neither god nor 
future ſtate. I was no atheiſt, as has been alledged, 
but only a free-tbinker. | 

18th Ghoſt. Pray, Mercury, let brave ſoldier 

come into the boat, Sec what a fab in wy back I 
died of. 0 33 
'  Igth Ghoſt. Pray, Mercury, don't keep out 
an induſtrious citizen, who died of living too 
frugally. 

- 20th Ghoſt. Pray, Mercury, let an honeſt 
farmer paſs, who was knocked on the bead for 
not ſelling cerm to the poor, for a ſong. 

.. Merc. Hoity, toity l. What have we got! IWhy 
don't you all bawl together? Now, in the name of 
the three. Euries, Aecto, J iphone, and Megara, 


of 
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of the Vejoves, the Numina læva, and all the 
Robigus's and Averruncus's that ſtand on Aulus 
Gellius's liſt of miſchievous deities, what muſt we 
do, Charon ? 

Char: Puſh them away. Puſb them into ar" 
Styx. There is not one of them it to be carried 
over. One comes loaded with pride of beauty and 
luſt, another with arrogance and cryelty, another 
with falſebood and flattery, another with love of 
fame, and deſire of boundleſs dominion, another with 
falſe learning, another with learned pride, another 
with /piritual pride and hypocriſy, another with 
avarice and churliſhneſs, another with foppery and 
falſe pretenſions to ladies favours, another with 
political craft, bribery, 'and corruption, another 
with /aw quirks, another with quackiſh noſtrums, and 
another with prieftcraft ; and they expect, that my 
poor little old half-rotten wherry ſhould carry them 
and all their naſty luggage over at one lift, Why, 
Mercury, it would require fuch a veſſel, as thoſe 
they will build at the iſland of Albion two thoy- 
ſand years hence, which will be called firſt rate men 
of war, to carry ſuch a cargo. Therefore we 
muſt e'en put off, with this half dozen of paſſen- 
gers, and, perhaps, by the time we come back, 


ſome of them will be {tripped to the 2, I mean 


to the bones, and diſencumbered of their reſpective 

appurtenances, 10 as to be fit for the voyage. 

| Merc. We have nothing elſe for it, Charon. 

Therefore, gentlemen and ladies, if you don't clear 
the 


- 
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AxoLoG r. 


| mer RY for the ſecurity of their properties, 


the way, I muſt be rude to you. Fall back, fall 


Lack. I have not room to puſh the boat off — 


[Standing a tiptoe, and looking as at a diſtant 


object.] O—Methinks I ſee a couple of modeſt» 


looking ghoſts whom I ſhould know, ſtanding at a 
diſtance. Ay, ay, it is the ſame. Hark ye, you 
good people, come this way. You ſeem to have 
ſhaken off all your uſeleſs lumber, I remember you, 
You lived in a little cottage on the fide of a bil 
in the Cþer/oneſus Cimbrica, You were always 
good, honeſt, contented creatures. | 

Char, Take them in, Mercury. They are 
worth an hundred of your cumbrous emperors, con- 
querors, beauties, and literati. Come, let us puſh 


ef. 


LXIII. 
Accus arion. 


Fron Ciceros OR aT10N againſt Verres, entitled 
DivinaTlo,. 


AVING: formerly had the honour of being 
guaftor in Sicily, and leaving that people 

with ſuch grateful impreſſions of me on account 
of my bebeviour, while I was among them, as, 
I hope, will not /con be effaced, it appeared, that, 
as they had great dependence upon their for- 


they 
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they likewiſe repoſed ſome degree of confidence 


in me. Thoſe unhappy people being plundered and 
oppreſſed, have made frequent and public applica- 
tions to me, intreating, that I would undertake 


the defence of them, and their fortunes ; which, 


they told me, were they encouraged to requeſt 
me, by promiſes I had given them (of the ſincerity 
of which they had had ſeyeral ſubſtantial proofs ) 
that if ever they ſhould have occaſſon for my friend- 
ſbip, I would not be wanting in any re/pe# in which 
I could be u/eful to them, The time was now 
come, they told me, when they had but e much 
occafion to claim my promiſe; for that they were 
now in want of protection, not for their property 
only, but even for their lives, and for ſecuring 
the very being of the province. That for three 
years they had ſuffered by the injuſtice of Caius 
VJerres, every hardſhip, with which daring impiety, 
rapacious inſolence, and wanton crue{ty could di/- 
treſs a miſerable and helpleſs people. It gave me 
no ſmall concern, to find myſelf obliged either to 
falkfy my promiſe to thoſe who had repoſed a 
confidence in me, or to undertake the ungrateful 
part of an accuſer, inſtead of that which I have 
always choſen, I mean of a defender, I referred 
them to the patronage of Quintus Cæcilius, who 
ſucceeded me in the guæſtorſbip of the province. 1 
was in hopes I ſhould thus get free of the diſagree- 
able office they had ſolicited me to engage in. 
But to my great diſappointment, they old me, ſo 
| 5 | of 
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far from their having any hopes from Cæcilius, 
their diſtreſſes had been heightened by him; and 
that he had, by his conduct, during his quæſtorſpip, 
made their application to me more neceſſary, than 
otherwiſe it would have been. You ſee, therefore, 
Fathers, that I am drawn to engage in this cauſe 
by duty, fidelity, and commiſeration for the diſtreſſed, 
and that, though ! may ſeem to take the accuſing 
ſide, it 1s, in fa#, the defence of the oppreſſed, 
that I undertake, the defence of many thouſands, 
of many great cities, of a whole province, And 
indeed, though the cauſe were of Jeſs conſequence 
than it is; though the Sicilians had not requeſted 
my aſſiſtance ; and though I had not been by my 


' promiſe; and my connexions with that unfortunate 


Accus. 


SELF-VINDI- 
CATION, 


people; obliged to undertake their defence, though 
I had profefſedly commenced this proſecution 
with a view to the /ervice of my country merely ; 
that a man infamous for his avarice, impudence, 
and villainy, whoſe rapaciouſnefs, and other 
crimes of varions kinds, are notorious, not in 
Sicily only, but in Achata, Afia Minor, Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, and even here at home; that /uch a man 
might, at my inſtance, be brought upon his rial, 
and receive the puniſhment he deſerves ; though I 
had had 79 other view in this proſecution than 
that juſtice ſhould be done upon a cruel oppreſſor, 
and the diſtreſſed be delivered; what Roman could 
have blamed my proceeding ?* How could I do a 


more valuable ſervice to the commonwealth: ? What 
ought 
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ought to be more acceptable to the Roman people, 


to our allies, or to foreign nations? What more de- 
ſirable towards ſecuring the properties, privileges, 


and lives of mankind, than exemplary juſtice, in- 


flicted on votorious abuſers of power ? Deplorable 
is the ſituation of the tributary ſtates and provinces 
of the commonwealth. Oppreſſed, plundered, ruined, 
by thoſe who are ſet over them, they do not now 
preſume. to hope for deliverance. All they deſire, 
is a little alleviation of their diſtreſſes. They are 
willing to /ubm:t their cauſe to the juſtice of a Ro- 
man ſenate. But they, who ought to undertake 


their vindication, are their enemies. They, who 


ought to commence the proſecution againſt their op- 
preſſors, deſerve themſelves, to be brought upon 
their trial for their own mal-adminiftration. 

It is ſufficiently known to you, Fathers, that 
the /aw for recovery of tributes unjuſtly ſeized, 
was intended expreſsly for the advantage of the 
allied, and tributary ſtates. For in caſes of injuſtice 
done by one. citizen to another, redreſs is to be 
had by action at common law, The preſent cauſe 
is, therefore, to be tried by the /aw of recovery. 
And, under the ambrage of that law, and in hopes 
of redreſs by it, the province of Sicily, with one 
voice, accuſes Verres of plundering her of her gold 
and ilver, of the riches of her towns, her cities, 
and temples, and of all ſhe enjoyed under the pro- 
tection of the Roman commonwealth, to the value 
of many millions, &c. 
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From his other Orations againſt Verres. 


The time is come, Fathers, when that which 
has long been wiſhed for, towards allaying the 
envy, your order has been ſubjett to, and removing 
the imputations againſt trials, is (not by buman 
contrivence, but ſuperior direction) effefually put 
in our power. An opinion has long prevailed, not 
only here at home, but likewiſe in foreign coun- 
tries, both dangerous to you, and pernicious to the 
fate, viz, That, in proſecutions, men of wealth are 
always /afe, however, clearly convicted. There is 
now to be brought upon his trial before you, to 
the canfuſion, I hope of the propagators of this 
Hlanderous imputation, one, whole life and ations 
condemn him in the opinion gf all impartial per- 
ſons ; but who, according to his own reckoning, 
and declared dependance upon his riches, is 
already acquitted; I mean Caius Ferres. I have 
undertaken his proſecution, Fathers, at the ge- 
neral deſire, and with the great expeftation of the 
Roman peopie, not that I might draw envy upon 
that illuſtrious order, of which the accuſed happens 
to be; but with the dire# deſigu of clearing your 
juſtice and impartiality before the worjd. For I 
have brought upon his trial, one, whoſe condu## 
has been /uch that, in paſſing a juſt ſentence upon 
him, you will have an opportunity of re-eſtabliſb- 

| | ing 
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ing the credit of ſuch trials; of recovering what- 
eyer may be laſt of the favour of the Roman people; 
and of ſatisfying foreign fates and kingdoms in 
alliance with us, or tributary to us, I demand 
juſtice of you, Fathers, upon the robber of the 
public treaſury, the oppreſſor of Alia Minor and 


Pamphylia, the invader of the rights and privi- 


leges of Romans, the ſcourge and curſe of Sicily. If 
that ſentence 1s paſſed upon him which his crimes 
deſerve, your authority, Fathers, will be venerable 
and /acred in the eyes of the public. But if his 
great riches ſhould 4ias you in his favour, I ſhall 
ſtill gain one point, viz, To make it apparent to 
all the world, that what was wanting in this caſe 
was not a criminal, nor a proſecutor ; but juſtice, 
and adequate puniſhment. And, to confeſs the 
very truth, Fathers, though various ſnares have 
been laid for me, on / and land, by Verres, 
which I have partly avoided by my own vigilance, 
partly 4afled with the help of my friends; I have 
never been /o apprehenſive of danger from him, as 
10, - Nor does my anxiety about my own in/uffi- 
ciency for conducting ſuch a trial, nor the awe, 
with which ſo great a concourſe of people ftrikes 
me, alarm my apprebenſions ſo much, as the wicked 
arts and deſigus, which I know he has framed 
againſt Marcus Glabrio the pretor, againſt the al- 
lied and tributary Rates, againſt the whole ſenato- 
rial rank, and againſt myſelf. For he makes no 


Seruple publicly to declare, That in his opinion 
cc they 
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te they alone have reaſon to fear being called to 
© account, who have only amaſſed what is ſuſh- 
te cient for themſelves. That, for his part, he 
te has prudently taken care to ſecure what will be 
te ſufficient for himſelf and many others beſides. 
ce That he knows there is nothing /o ſacred, but 
ce it may be made free with, nothing ſo well 
ce ſecured, but it may be come at by a proper ap- 
« plication of money.” It is true, we are /o far 
obliged to him, that he joins with his daring 
wickedneſs, ſuch bare-faced folly, that it muſt be 
our own egregious and inexcuſable fault, if we are 
deceived by him. For, as thoſe acts of violence, 
by which he has gotten his exorbitant riches, were 
done openly, ſo have his attempts to pervert judg- 
ment, and eſcape due puniſhment, been public, and 
in open defiance of decency. He has accordingly 
ſaid, that the only lime he ever was afraid, was, 
when he found the proſecution: commenced againſt 
him, by me; leſt he ſhould not have time enough 
to diſpoſe of a ſufficient number of preſents in 
proper hands. Nor has he attempted to ſecure 
himſelf by the legal way of defence upon his trial. 
And, indeed, where is the learning, the eloquence, 
or the art, which would be /ufficient to qualify 
any one for the defence of him whoſe whole life 
has been a continued ſeries of the moſt. atrocious 
crimes ? To paſs over the ſhameful irregularities of 
his youth, what does his gue/torſhip, the firſt public 
employment he held, what does it exhibit, but one 
2 continued 
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continued /cene of villanies; Cneius Curbo plu- | 


dered of the public money by his own treaſurer ; 
a conſul tripped and betrayed; an army deſerted and 
reduced to want; a province robbed; the civil and 
religious rights of a people violated; The employ- 
ment he held in Aa Minor and Pamphylia, what 
did it produce, but the ruin of thoſe countries; in 
which houſes, cities, and temples were robbed by 
him. There he acted over again the ſcene of his 


ary. bringing by his bad practices; Cneius 


olabella, whoſe ſubſtitute he was, into diſgrace 
with the people, and then de/erting him; not only 
deſerting, but even accuſing and betraying him. 
What was his condu# in his pretorfhip here at 
home? Let the plundered temples and public works 
neglected, that he might embezzle the money in- 
tended for carrying them on, bear witneſs. How 


did he diſcharge the office of a judge ? Let thoſe, 


who ſuffered by his injuſtice, anſwer, But his 


prætorſbip in Sicily, crowns all his works of wicked= 
neſs, and finiſhes a laſting monument to his in- 
famy. The miſchiefs done by him in that un-. 


happy country, during the three years of his iniqui- 


tous adminiſtration, are ſuch, that many years under 


the wiſeſt and beſt of prætors, will not be ſuffi- 


cient to. reſtore things to the condition in which 


he found them. For it is notorious, that, during 
the time of his tyranny, the Sicilians neither en- 


Joyed the protection of their own original laws; 
of the regulations made for their benefit by the 


R Reman 


Pirr. 
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Roman ſenate, upon their coming under the pro- 
tection of the commonwealth, nor of the natural 
and unalienable rights of men. No inhabitant of 
that ruined country has been able to keep poſſeſſion 
of any thing, but what has either eſcaped the ra- 
paciouſneſs, or been neglected by the ſatiety of that 
univerſal plunderer. His nod has decided all cauſes 


in Sicily for theſe three years. And his decifions 


have broken all law, all precedent, all right. The 
ſums he has, by arbitrary taxes, and unbeard-of 
impeſitions, extorted from the induſtrious poor, are 
not to be computed. The moſt faithful allies of the 
commonwealth have been treated as enemies. Ro- 
man citizens have, like faves, been put to death 
with tortures. The moſt atrocious criminals, for 
money, have been exempted from the deſerved pu- 
niſhments; and men of the moſt unexceptionable 
characters, condemned, and baniſhed, unbeard. The 
harbours, though ſufficiently fortified, and the 
gates of ſtrong towns, opened to pirates and ra- 
vagers, The /oldiery and ſailors, belonging to a 
province under the protection of the common- 
wealth, ſtarved to death, Whole fleets, to the 
great detriment of the province, ſuffered to periſh. 
The antient monuments of either Sicilian or Roman 
greatneſs, the ſtatues of heroes and princes, carried 
off; and the temples firipped of the images. The 
infamy of his lewangſs has been ſuch, as decency for- 
bids to deſcribe. Nor will I, by mentioning par- 
ticulars, put thoſe unfortunate perſons to freſb 

pain, 


— 
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pain, who have not been able to ſave their wives 
and daughters from his impurity. And theſe'his 
atrocions crimes have been committed in ſo public 
a manner, that there is 0 one, who has heard'of 
his name, but could reckon ap his actes. 

Having, by his iniquitous ſentences, filled the pri- 
ſons with the moſt indaſtriaus and deſerving of the 
people, he then proceeded to order numbers of 
Roman citizens to be ſtrangled in the gaols; ſo that 
the exclamation, © I am a citizen of Rome ;” 
which has often, in the moſt diſtant regions, and 
among the moſt barbarous people, been a protection, 
was of no ſervice to them but, on the contrary, 
brought a ſ/peedier, and more ſevere puniſhment 
upon them. _ 

I aſs, now, Verres, what you have to advance 
againſt this charge? Will you pretend to deny it? 
Will you pretend, that any thing Fa//e, that even 
any thing aggravated, is alledged againſt you? 
Had any prince, or any ſtate, committed the 
ſame outrage againſt the privilege of Roman citi- 
zens, ſhould we not think we had ſufficient 
ground for declaring immediate war againſt 
them? bat puniſhment ought, then, to be in- 
flicted upon a tyrennicel and wicked prætor, who 
dared, at no greater diſtance than Sicily, within 
fight of the Italian coaft, to pnt to the infamous 
death of cracifixion that unfortunate and innocent 
citizen, Publius Gavius Coſanus, only for his having 
aſſerted his Fg of citizenſhip, and declared 

R 2 his 
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his intention of appealing to the juſtice of his couu- 

Accus. try againſt a cruel oppreſſor, who had unjuſtly con- 

fined him in priſon at Syracuſe, from whence he 

Pirr. had juſt made his eſcape ? The unhappy man ar- 

reſted, as he was going to embark for his native 

country, is brought before the wicked prætor. 

Acevus. With eyes darting fury, and a countenance diſ- 

torted with cruelty, he orders the helpleſs victim of 

his rage to be ſtripped, and rods to be brought; ac- 

cuſing him, but without the leaſt ſhadow of evi- 

dence, or even of ſuſpicion, of having come to Si- 

Pry. cily as a %. It was in vain, that the unhappy 

DeraECa- man cried out, I am a Roman citizen, I have 

cn « ſerved under Lucius Pretius, who is now at 

Accus. « Panormus, and will atteſt my innocence.” The 

blood-thirſty pretor, deaf to all he could urge in 

his own defence, ordered the infamous puniſhment to 

be inflidled. Thus, Fathers, was an innocent Ro- 

man citizen publicly mangled with ſcourging; whilſt 

Pirr.. the only words he uttered amidſt his cruel /uffer- 

* Deyn, ings were, I am a Roman Citizen,” With 

theſe he hoped to defend himſelf from violence and 

Accus. infamy. But of ſo little ſervice was this privilege 

do him, that while he was thus aſſerting his citi- 

Horror. Zenſbip, the order was given for his execution —» 
for his execution upon the croſs ! — 

LAMEN. O literty lO ſound once delightful to: every, 

Roman ear !—O ſacred privilege of Roman citizen- 

 Excitine ſhip !—once ſacred !—now trampled upon ! But 

Vine. what then! Is it come to this!? Shall an inferior 

| magiſtrate, 


_FL'ESSONS: 
magiſtrate, a governor, who holds his «whole power 
of the Roman people, in a Roman province, within 
ſight of Italy, bind, ſcourge, torture with fire and 
red hot plates of iron, and at the laſt put to the in- 
famous death of the croſs, a Roman eitixen ? Shall 
neither the cries of innocence expiring in agony, nor 


the tears of pitying ſpectators, nor the majeſty of the 
Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the juſtice of 


his country, reſtrain the licentious and wanton cru- 
elty of a monſter, who, in confidence of his riches, 


ſtrikes at the root of liberty, and ſets mankind at 
defiance ? 

I conclude with expreſſing my hopes, that your 
wiſdom and Juſtice, Fathers, will not, by ſuffer 


ing the atrocious and unexampled inſolence of Caius 


Verres to eſcape the due puniſhment, leave room 
to apprehend the danger of a total ſubverſion of 
authority, and introduction of general anarchy.and 


* Von. 
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LXIV. 
T ERROR, Discovsry of ſecret Wiekedneſs. 


The ghoſt of Hamlet King of Denmark, mur- 
dered by his brother, in concert with his 
queen, appears to Hamlet his ſon. Tee. 
Haukkr. 


Horatio. I OOR, my 5 2, it comes 
Hamlet. Angels and Miniſters of 
grace defend us— 
Be chou a fpirit of health, or goblin damm d; 
Bring with thee airs from Head'n, or blaſts from 
Bell, + ; 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 


_ Fhou com'ſt in ſuch qucſtionable ſhape, * 


That I will ſpeak to thee. I'll call the Hamer, 
King, 


Hamlet, ſtanding in converſation with Horatio and Mar- 
cellus, is ſuppoſed to be turned from the place where the 
ghoſt appears, and is ſeen by Horatio. When Horatio gives 
the word, that the ghoſt appears, Hamlet turns haſtily round 
toward it in great conſternation, and expreſſes his fear in the 
firſt line, Angels and miniſters,” &c. Then, after a long 
parfe, looking earneſtly at the ſpectre, he goes on, Be thou 
ce by ſpirit,” &c. Sce Fear, p. 17. 

f Queſtionable, means in vitiug queſtion. The ghoſt ap- 
peared in a ſhape ſo intereſting to the young prince, viz. That 
of his father, that he could not help venturing to ſpeak to it, 
th nugh with great reluctance from fear, 
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King, Father, Royal Dane! O anfwer me, EARNEST. 
Why thy. bones, bears'd in canonized earth, 
Have. bur/t theit cearments * ? why the /epulcbre, 
Wherein we ſaw thee quietly inurn'd, _ 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To caſt thee forth again? What may this mean, 
That thy dead conſr again in warlikg feel 
Reviſits thus the glimpſes of the moon, 
Making night hideous ?- | 
Say, why is this? What would f ne. have done 9 
for thee ? 
Ghoſt. * I am thy fa, 5 foirit, to earth Hook. 
return'd 

Foul murder to diſcleſe—Lif, then, O Hamlet !— 
Tis given out, that Sleeping i in my garden, 
A ſerpent flung me, So the ear of Denmark 
Is, by a forged proceſs of my death, | 
Groſsly abus'd, But know, thou princely von het 
The ſerpent, that did ſting thy father dead, 
Naw wears his crown. Sleeping within an alcove, Courr. 
On my ſecurity thy uncle ſtole 2 _ 
With juice of curſed hebenon diſtill'd, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour- 
The /eprous poiſon, whole contagious nature 


R 4 Holds 


r Cearments are the medicated ſwathings put about a dead 
body, to preſerve it longer from putrefaction; from cera, wax. 
The ſpeech of the ghoſt to be ſpoken without action, very 
flow and folemn, with little variation of voice, and in a hol- 
low dreary tone. 


ING, 


Axguisn. 


Exc;rivg: If thou haſt nature in thee, bear it not. 


AvkRsTOx. 


Cauriox- 
To goad and fing her. Fare thee well at once. 


1 Farewel. Remember me. 
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Holds ſuch an enmity with the life of man, 
That with a ſudden vigour it doth curdle 


The thin and wholeſome blood. So did it mine, 
And in/tantly a tetter bark'd about, 


Moſt lagar lite, with vile and loathſume cruf, 


All my ſmooth body. 

Thus was I, /eeping, by a brother's hand, 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once bereft, 
Cut /, ev'n in the bloſſom of my ins; 

No rech ning made, hut ſent to my account, 
With all my imper fections on my bead. 


Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for fi/thineſs, and beaſtly inceſt, 

But howſgever thou purſu'ſt redreſs, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy ſoul contrive 
Againſt thy mother aught. Leave her to heav'n, 
And to thoſe thorns, that in her boſom lodge, 


The"g/ow-worm ſhews the morning to be near; 
His ineffectual fire begins to pale, 


LESSONS, 


LXV. 


"ExnoaTariON. Rzynoacning, | 


The Athenians, being unfucceſsful in the war 
againſt Philip of Macedon, aſſembled, in great 
dejection, in order to conſult what | meaſures 
were to be taken to retrieve their ſeemingly 
deſperate affairs. Demoſthenes endeavours to 

encourage them, by ſhewing them, that there 

was nothing to fear from Philip, if they pro- 


ſecuted the war in a 7 mater. Deng. 5 


| PHILIP, Ozar. J-; 
at at” 


A THE NIAN 81 

AD this aſſembly been called together on 
an wnuſual occaſion, I ſhould have waited 
to hear the opinions of others, before I had of- 
fered my own; and if what tbey propoſed had 
ſeemed to me judicious, I ſhould haye been filent ; 
if otherwiſe, I ſhould have given my reaſons for 
differing from thoſe, who had ſpoken before me. 
But as the ſubje& of our preſent deliberations 
has been often treated by others, I hope I ſhall be 
excuſed, though I riſe up fir to offer my opi- 
nion, Had the ſchemes, formerly propoſed, been 
Jucceſsful, there had been no . for the preſent 
conſultation, 


Flt, 


Avro, 
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Excov. 


CoxcERnN. 


Horz. 


Douzr. 


REER. 


D1nEc, 
Hors. 


Covrace. 


APPROBA- 
110. 


Excirixc. 


APPREHEN. 


Excirix g. 


L E SiS O NIS. 


Firſt, then, my countrymen, let me intreat 
you not to look upon the ſtate of our affairs as 
deſperate, though it be unpromiſing. For, as on 
one hand, to compare the preſent with times paſt, 
matters have indeed a very gloomy aſpeit x To, on 
the other, if we extend our views to ſuture times, 
J have good hopes, that the diſtreſſes we are now 
vnder will prove of greater advantage to us, than 
if we had never fallen into them. If it be aſked, 
what probability there is of this; I anſwer, I hope 


it will appear, that it is our egregious mifbebaviour 
alone that has brought us into theſe diſadvanta- 


geous circumſtances; From hence follows the 


neceſſity of altering qur conduct, and the ꝓroſ- 
pect of bettering our circumftances by doing. ſo. 
If we had nothing to accuſe ourſelves of, and yet 
found our affairs in their preſent diſorderly condi- 
tien; we thould not have quem leſt even for the 
hope of recovering aurſelves... But, my country- 
men, it is known to you, : partly by your own re- 
membrance, and partly by information from 
others, how glaricxfip the Lacedemonian war was 
Suſtained, in which we engaged in defence of our 
own rights, againſt an enemy powerful and formi- 
dable z in the ubole conduct of which war nothing 
happened unworthy the dignity of the Athenian 
ſtate z and this within theſe few years paſt. My 
intention in recalling to your memory this part 
of our hiftory is, ro ſhew you, that you have no 
reaſon to fear any enemy, if your operations be 

| wijely 
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wiſely Planned, and vigorouſly executed; as, on the ArrAIRMX- 
contrary, that if you de not exert your. natura 
ftrength in a proper manner, you have nothing to 
look: for but diſappointment and diſtreſs ; and io 
ſuggeſt” to you, that you ought to profit by this Excirine, 
example of what has aftually been done by good con- 
duct againſt the great power of the Lacedæmo- . 
nians, fo as in the pręſent war to aſſert your ſupe- Covracs, 
riority over the inſolence of Philip; which it is evi- Repu. 
dent from experience may be effefied, if you re- Excou. 
ſolve to attend diligently io thoſe important objetts, 
which you have of late ſhamefully neglected. The Ran. + 
enemy has indeed gained conſiderable advantages, 
by treaty, as well as by conqueſt. For it is to be 
erpelled, that princes and ſtates will court the al- 
liance of tbeſe, who, by their coumſels and arms, 
ſeem likely to procure fos themſelves and their 
con federates diſtinguiſhed honours and advantages. 
But, my countrymen, though you have of late Ex co. 
been o ſupinely negligent of what concerned you 
ſo nearly; if you will even now refolve to exert 
yourſelves unanimouſly,” each according to his re- Eaxwesr- 
ſpective abilities and circumſtances ; the rich, by ß 
eee liberally towards the expence of the 

and the reft by preſenting themſelves to be 
rt to make up the deficiencies of the army 
and navy; if, in ſhorr, you will at laſt reſume your 
own character, and act like yourſelves, it is not yet EE 
too late, |} with the help of Heaven, to recover || 13 
what you have /ef, and f to ict the juſt , Coun. 

vengeance 


Excixixc. 


RTR. 


Excir ix. 


Rousix . 
SHAME. 


REPRrOV. 
with 


Rousix G. 


SHAME. 


Curvixc. 


APPREHENS. 


diſaſter? When irreh/tible neceſſity drives you? 


Cox TEM TT. 
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vengeance: on your inſolent enemy. Philip is but 
a mortal. He cannot, like a god, ſecure to him- 
ſelf, beyond the poſſibility of diſappointment, the 
acquiſitions he has made. There are thoſe, who 


Hate him; there are, who fear, and there are who 


envy him; and of theſe ſome, who ſeem moſt in/e- 
parably cenuecte with him. Theſe your inatli- 


vity obliges, at preſent, to ie their real ſenti- 


ments, which are in your favour, But when will 


you, my countrymen, when will you rouſe from 
your indolence, and bethink yourſelves of what is to 


be done? When you are forced to it by ſome fatal 


What think ye of the diſgraces, which are already 
come upon you? Is not the paſt ſufficient to fi- 
mulate your attivity? Or do ye wait for ſome- 


\ what yet to come, more forcible and urgent? How 


long will you amuſe yourſelves with enquiring of 
one another after ngws, as you ramble idly about 
the ſtreets ? What news ſo range ever came to 
Athens, as, That a Macedonian ſhould ſubdue this 


Conrzurr. . and lord it over Greece? Again, you aſk one 
another, bat, is Philip dead?” No,“ it is 


anſwered, but he js very 7/1.” How fooliſh this 
curioſity ! What is it to you, whether Philip is ich, 
or well? Suppoſe he were dead. Your ina#ivily 
would ſoon raiſe up againſt yourſelves another 
Philip in his Bead. For it is not his ſtrengtb, that 


has made him what he is; but your indolence; 


which has, of late, been ſuch, that you ſeem nei- 
| ther 
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ther in a condition to take any advantage of the 


enemy, nor to keep it, if it were gained by others 


for you. 

But what I have bitherto obſerved to your re- 
proach, will be of no ſervice toward retrieving 
the paſt miſcarriages, unleſs I proceed to offer a 


RxcoL. 


plan for raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies of money, 


ſhipping, and men. 


The orator then goes on to treat of ways and 
means. But that part of his ſpeech being leſs 
entertaining, and his demands of men, money, 
and ſhipping, being pitiful, compared with 

the immenſe funds, and ſtupendous armaments, 
we are accuſtomed to, I leave it out. After- 
wards ſhe ſhews Philip's infolence, by produc- 
ing his letters to the Eubœans; and then 
makes remarks on them. | 


The ' preſent diſgraceful ſtate of your affairs, 
my countrymen, as it appears from the in/olent 
ſtrain of the Je/ters I have juſt read, may not, 
perhaps, be a very pleaſing ſubject-for your re- 
feftions. And if, by avoiding the mention of di- 
agreeable circumſtances, their exiſtence could be 


prevented or annihilated, there would be nothing to 


do, but to frame our ſpeeches ſo as to give the 
moſt pleaſure to the hearers. But, if the unſea- 
ſonable ſmoothneſs of a ſpeech tends to Jull a peo- 
you into a fatal ſecurity, how ſhameful is ſuch ſelf 

deceit ! 


— 


REGRET. 


ReLvc, 
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Reys. deceit ! How contemptible the weakneſs of putting 
off the evil day, and through fear of being ſhocked 
Aryreuex- at the fight of what is ordered in our affairs, to 
— ſuffer the diſorder to increaſe to ſuch a degree, as 
Couracs. will ſoon be jrretrievable ! Wiſdom, on the con- 
trary, directs, that the conductors of a war al- 
Coxrzurr. ways anticipate the operations of the enemy, in- 
ſtead of waiting to ſee what ſteps he ſhall take. 
Courace. Supericrity of genius ſhews itſelf by taking the 
ſtart of others; as in marching to battle, it is the 
general who leads, and the common ſoldiers that 
Reyn. follow. Whereas you, Athenians, though you 
ano be maſters of all that is neceſſary for war, as 
ſhipping, cavalry, infantry, and funds, have not the 
ſpirit to make the proper #/e of your advantages; 
Rovs ix but ſuffer the enemy to diate to you every motion 
SHAME. you are to wake, If you hear, that Philip is in 
the Cherſongſus; you order troops to be ſent hi- 
ther. If at Py/z; forces are to be detached to 
ſecure that paſt. Wherever he makes an attack, 
there you ſtand upon your defence, You attend 
him in all his motzons, as ſoldiers do their general. 
Cn But you never think of ſtriking out of yourſelves 
any bold and efeuel ſcheme for bringing him 
Coxrzurr. to reaſon, by being before-hand with him. A piti- 
ful manner of carrying on war at any time: but, 

AepREnzxs. in the critical circuinitances you are mow In, 
uiterly ruinous. However you might zrifle, ſo 
long as things were in a tolerable ſtate of ſafety, 
you will not, I hope, think of going on in the 
{ame 
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ſame way, now that the very being of the Pate is 
come to be precarious. I would willingly flatter 


HoyPe. 


myſelf with the hope, that things being come to 


a criſis, the haſty ſtrides made by Philip toward 
the conqueſt of this commonwealth will prove 
the means of defeating his defign. Had he pro- 
ceeded deliberately and prudeni ly, you ſeem ſo dif- 
poſed to peace, that I do not imagine you would 
have troubled yourſelves about his taking a few 
towns and provinces, but would have given him 
leave, without moleſtation, to affront your Hand- 
ards and flags at his pleaſure. But now, that you 
ſee him making rapid advances toward your ca- 
pital, perhaps you may at /aft be alarmed, if you 
be not /oft to all ſenſe of prudence, honour, or 
ſafety 

O ſhame to the Athenian name! We undertook 
this war againſt Philip, in order to obtain redreſs 
of grievances, and to force him to indemnify us for 
the injuries he had done us. And we have con- 
ducted it ſo fucce/5sfu}ly, that we ſhall by and by 
think ourſelves happy, if we eſcape being defeated 
and ruined, For who can think that a prince, 
of his re/tleſs and ambitious temper, will not im- 
prove the opportunities and advantages which our 
indolence and timidity preſent him? Will he give 
over his deſigns againſt us, without being obliged 
to it? And who will oblige him? be will reftrain 
his fury ? Shall we wait for aſiſtance from ſome 


untnocon country? In the name of all that is ſacred, 


and 
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and all that is dear to us, let us make an attempt 


with what forces we can raiſe, if we ſhould not 


be able to raiſe as many as we would wh. Let 
us do ſomewhat to curb this inſolent tyrant of his 
purſuits. Let us not trifle away the time in bear- 
ing the ineffectual wranglings of orators, while the 
enemy is ſtrengthening himſelf, and we are declining, 
and our allies growing more and more cold to our 
intereſt, and more apprehenſive of the conſequences 
of continuing on our ide. 


LXVI. 


Villainous SUR MISING, JEALOUSY. 


Iago artfully endeavours to excite Othello to jea- 
- Jouſy againſt his innocent wife Deſdemona, to 
be revenged on Othello for a injury. 
1 OTHEL.] 


Tago. ID Michael Caffio, when you wood 


my lady, 
Know of your love? 
Othello. He did from f:/t to laſt. My doſt 
thou ? 
Iago. But for a /atis/a7ion of my thought ; 
No farther harm. 


Oth. hy of thy thought, lago? 
Iago. I did not hint he had been acquainted 


with it. | 
1 Oth. 
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Och. O yes; and went between us very often. | Duct." 


Iag. Indeed ? Saus. 
Oth. S, indeed. Diſcern. thou aught from Auxizrv. 
that ? | | 
Is he not honeſt ? | | 
Iag. Honeft, my lord ? : SUnMts. 
Oth. Honeft ! ay, honeſt ! Anx. 
lag. My lord——for aught — for af. SURMIS, 
I know. 
Och. What doſt thou think of Axx. 
Tag. Think of, my Lord! Sur, 
Oth. Think of, my Lord! Why doſt thou Axx. 
echo me, | 
As if there were ſome monſter in thy thought, Sver. 
Too hideous to be News. Thou doſt mean ſome- 
thing. 


I heard thee ſay but ac, thou lit d not that; 
When Caffio left my wife: What didſt not like? Quror. 
And when I told thee, he was of my counſel, 88 
In my whole courſe of wooing, theu cryd' it, * In- 

« deed !” 
And didſt contract and purſe thy brows together, 
As if thou then had'ſt but up in thy brain = 


Some horrible conceit. If thou doſt love me, Eaxx. 
Sheww me thy thought. 
lag. My Lord, you know I love you. Fawn. 
Oth. I ink thou doft. | Suse. 


And as I know thou'rt full of honeſty, 
And weigh thy words, before thou giv'ſt them 


breath, 
8 | Therefore 


= 
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For ſuch things in a fal/e diſiayal ænave : 
Are tricks of cuſtom; but in a man, that's juſt, 
They're diſtillations working from the heart, 
Which paſſion cannot rule. Therefore I tell thee 
Thou doſt conſpire againſt thy friend, Iago, 

If thou but hin t him wrong d, and mak'ſt his 

3 | 

A ſtranger to thy thought. 

Iago. I do beech you, 

From one, that ſo imperfe#ly conceits, 

Your wiſdom would not build yourſelf a trouble 

Out of my /cattering and unſure obſervante. _ 

It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 

Nor for my manhood, honeſty, and wiſdom, 

To let you know my thoughts. | 
Oth, ¶ bat doſt thou mean? | | 
Iag. Good name in man, or Woman, dear my 

Lord, | 

Is the immediate jewel of their ſouls, 

Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals aße; tis s ſomething — 

nothing — ( 

'T was mine—'tis his—it has been ſlave to thou- 
fangs: 

But he who fi/ches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that, which makes not him the cc 

richer, | - 

And makes me poor indeed. 
Oth. I'll know thy thoughts. 


Tag. te 


60 
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lag. Lou cannot, if oy beart were in your Rervus. 
: hand; | 
Beware, my Lord, beware of jealouſy, Cavr. 
That ghaſtly green-ey'd monſter, which doth make Hosgos. 
The meat it feeds on *, The injur'd buſband's 

bappy, 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his traitreſs : 
But, oh, what cruel minutes tells be ver, 
Who dotes, yet doubts ; ſuſpetts, yet firongly loves. Axdv. 


Oth. O miſery! [Aſide.] 
lag. Poor, and content, is rich, and rich 
enough: © 


But wealth unbounded i is as poor as winter, 
To him, who ever fears, he ſhall be poor. Parr. 
I doubt, this hath a little daſb d your ſpirits. | Srupy, 


Oth. Not a jot; not a jot. Farewe, _ Prer. 
If thou doſt more perceive, let me know more. Inver. 
[Exit Iago. ] | 


Why did I marry ? This honeſt fellow, doubtleſs, * Je a. 

Sees, and knows more, much more, than he unfolds. 

He knows all qualities, with a ſearned ſpirit 

Of human dealings'—Should I prove her faithleſs, Anu. 
8 2 Tho' 


lag. You cannot, &c.)] That is, “I hardly know, 
* myſelf, what to think; and yet I cannot help ſuſpecting 
60 Caſſio. ” 

* —doth make the meat it feeds on.] That is, © Jealouſy 
« creates to irſelf, out of nothing, grounds of ſuſpicion,” 

| He 4nows all qualities, &c.)] That is, „He knows the 
characters of men and women, and is learned in human 
* nature.” | 
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Tho' that her charms were bodied with my heart, 
I'd rend it into twain, to throw her from me. 


LXVII. 
CoMPLAINT. INTREATING. 


The ſpeech of Adherbal, ſon of Micipſa, king of 
Numidia, complaining to the Roman ſenate, 
and imploring affiſtance againſt the violence 
of Jugurtha, adopted, and left co-heir of the 
kingdom, by Micipſa, with himſelf and Hi- 
empſal, which laſt Jugurtha had procured to 
be murdered. Sal. BELL. JucurTHiIN.] 


FATHERS, 


T* is known to you, that king Micipſa, my father, 


on his death-bed, left in charge to Fugurtha, 
his adopted ſon, conjunctly with my unfortunate 
brother Heimpſal, and my/elf, the children of his 
own body, the adminiſtraticn of the kingdom of 


Numidia ; directing us to confider the ſenate, 


and people of Rome, as proprietors of it. He 
charged us to uſe our beſt endeavours to be ſer- 
viceable to the Roman commonwealth, in peace 
and wer ; afſuring us, that your protection would 
prove, to us, a defence againſt all enemies, and 


would be inſtead of armies, fortifications, and 


treaſures. 


While 


| 
| 
a 
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While my brother and I were thinking of no- 
thing, but how to regulate ourſelves according to 
the directions of our deceaſed father ;—Jugurtha, 
the moſt infamous of mankind ! — breaking 
through all ges of gratitude, and of common huma- 
nity, and trampling on the authority of the Roman 
commonwealth, procured the murder of my unfor- 


tunate'brother, and has driven me from my throne, 


and native country, though he knows I inberit, 
from my grandfather Maſſiniſſa, and my father 
Micipſa, the friendſbip and alliance of the Romans. 

For a prince to be reduced, by villaim, to my 
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diftreſsful circumſtances, is calamity enough ; but 


my misfortunes are heightened by the conſidera- 
tion, That I find myſelf obliged to ſolicit your 
afiſtance, Fathers, for the ſervices done you by 
my anceſtors ; not for any I have been able to 
render you in my own perſon, Jugurtha has put 


it out of my power to deſerve any thing at your 


haffds, and has forced me to be burthen/ome, 
before I could be uſeful, to you. And yet, if I 
had no plea, but my undeſerved miſery, who, from 
a powerful prince, the deſcendant of a race of illuſ- 
trious monarchs, find myſelf, without any fault of 
my own, deſtitute of every ſupport, and reduced to 
the neceſſity of begging foreign aſſiſtance againſt 
an enemy, who has ſeized my throne and kingdom; 
if my unegualied diſtreſſes were all | had to plead, 
it would become the greatneſs of the Roman cen- 
monwealth, the arbitreſs of the world, to protect 
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the injured, and to check the triumph of daring 
wickedneſs over helpleſs innocence. But to provoke 
your vengeance to the utmoſt, Jugurtha has driven 
me from the very dominions, which the ſenate and 
people of Rome gave to my anceſtorg, and from 
whence my grandfather, and my father, under 


pour umbrage, expelled Syphax, and the Cartba- 


2 Thus, Fathers, your kindneſs to our 
amily is defeated, and Jugurtha, in injuring me, 


throws contempt on you. 


O wretched prince! O cruel reverſe of fortune! 
O father Micipſa! Is this the conſequence of your 
generoſity ; that he, whom your goodneſs. raiſed to 
an equality with your own children, ſhould be the 
murderer of your children! Muſt then, the royal 
houſe of Numidia always be a ſcene of havock 
and blood? While Carthage remained, we fuf- 
fered, as was to be experred, all forts of hardſhips 


from their hoſtile attacks ; our enemy near ; our 


only powerful ally, the Roman commonwealth, at a 
diſtance ; while we were /o circumſtanced, we were 
always in arms, and in action. When that ſcourge 
of Africa was no more, we congratulated ourſelves 
on the proſpect of eæſtabliſbed peace. But inſtead of 
peace, behold the kingdom of Numidia drenched 
with ra Llocd, and the only ſurviving ſor of its 
late king flying from an adopted murderer, and ſeek- 
ing that ſafety in foreigu parts, which he cannot 
command in his own Kingdom. 


Whither. 


_ youth, by the very hand, which ſhould have been 
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Whither - O whither ſhall 1 fy ? If I return Av. 
to the royal palace of my anceſtors, my father's Disrx. 
throne is ſeized by the murderer of my brother. | 
What can I there expe#?, but that Jugurtha ſhould Dao. 
haſten to imbrue in y blood, thoſe hands which 
are now rezking with my brother's? If I were Horror. 
to fly for refuge, or for aſſiſtance, to any other Disrx. 
court, from what prince can I hope for protection, 
if the Roman commonwealth gives me up? From 
my own family or friends, I have no expectations. Gzize. 
My royal father is no more. He is beyond the 
reach of violence, and out of hearing of the com- 
plaints of his unhappy fon: Were my brother 
alive, our mutual ſympathy would be ſome alle- 
viation, But he is hurried out of life in his early 


the laſt to injure any of the royal! family of Nu- 
midia. The bloody Jugurtha has butchered all, Horron. 
whom he /u/pefed to be in my intereſt. Some 
have been deſtroyed by the /ingering torment of 
the cro/s ; others have been given a prey to wild 
beafts, and their anguiſh made the port of men 
more cruel than wild beaſts. It there be any yet , 
alive, they are ſhut up in dungeons, there to drag 
out a life more intolerable than death. 

Look down, illuſtrious ſenators of Rome, from Suzy. 
that height of potper, to which you are raiſed, on Ix Tx. 
the unexampled diſtreſſes of a prince, who is, by the 
cruelty of a wicked intruder, become an outcaſt Sus. 
from all mankind, Let not the crafty inſinuations Cavr. 
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of him, who returns murder for adoption, pre- 
judice your judgment. Do not liſten to the wretch 
who has butchered the ſon and relations of a king, 
who gave him power to fit on the ſame throne 
with his own ſons. I have been informed that 
he [abours by his emiſſaries, to prevent your deter- 
mining any thing againſt him in his a&/ence, pre- 
tending that I magnify my diftreſs, and might, 
for him, have ſtaid, in peace in my own kingdom, 


But, if ever the {ime comes, when the due ven- 


geance, from above, ſhall overtake him, he will 
then diſſemble in the very ſame manner as 1 do, 
Then he, who now, hardened in wickedneſs, tri- 
umphs over thoſe whom his violence has laid Jow, 
will, in his turn, feel difireſs, and ſuffer for his 
impious ingratitude to my father, and his blood- 
thirſty cruelty to my brother. 

O murdered, butchered brother! O deareſt to 
my heart —now gone for ever from my fight, — 
But why ſhould I lament his death? He is indeed 
deprived of the bleſſed light of heaven, of life, and 
kingdom, at once, by the very perſon, who ought to 
have been the fr? to hazard his ewn life in defence 
of any one of Micip/a's family: but, as things are, 
my brother is not ſo much deprived of theſe com- 
forts, as delivered from terror, from flight, from 
exile, and the endleſs train of miſeries, which render 
life to me a burden. He lies full lo, gored with 
wounds, and feftering in his own blood. But he 
lies in peace. He feels noye of the miſeries which 
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rend my ſoul with agony and diſtraction; whilſt I 
am ſet up a ſpectacle, to all mankind, of the un- 
certainty of human affairs. So far from having 
it in my power to revenge his death, I am not 
maſter of the means of ſecuring my own life. So 
far from being in a condition to defend my king- 
dom from the violence of the uſurper, I am obliged 
to apply for foreign protection for my own perſon. 
Fathers ! Senators of Rome, the arbiters of the 
world! To youl fly tor refuge from the murderous 
fury of Jugurtba. By your affeFion for your chil- 
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dren, by your love for your country, by your own 


virtues, by the majeſty of the Roman common- 
wealth, by all that is ſacred, and all that is dear 
to you ; deliver a wretched prince from undeſerved, 
unprovoked injury; and ſave the kingdom of Nu- 
midia, which is your own property, from being 
the prey of violence, uſurpation, and cruelty. 
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LXVIII. 
Ace USATION. Pity, 


Pleadings of Lyſias the orator in favour of certain 
orphans defrauded by an uncle, executor to the 
will of their father. [ Dion. Halicarn.] 


VENERABLE JUDGES ! 
F the cau/e, which now comes under your cog- 
niſance, were not of extraordinary importance, 
I ſhould never have given my conſent, that it 
ſhould be /:tigated before you. For it ſeems to 
me ſhameful, that near relations ſhould commence 
proſecutions againſt one another; and I know, 
that, in ſuch trials, not only the aggreſſors, but 
even thoſe, who reſent injuries too impatiently, 
muſt appear to you in a diſadvantageous light, 
But the plaintiffs, who have been defrauded of a 
very large ſum of money, and cruelly injured by 
one, who ought to have been the /aft to hurt 
them ; have applied to me, as a relation, to plead 
their cauſe, and procure them redreſs. And J 
thought, I could not decently excuſe myſelf from 
undertaking the patronage of perſons in ſuch 
diſtreſsful circumſtances, with whom I had ſuch 
cloſe connections. For the fiſter of the plaintiffs, 
the niece of Diogiton the defendant, is my wife. 
| When 
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When the plaintiffs intreated me, as they did 
often, to undertake the management of the ſuit, I 
adviſed them to refer the difference, between them 
and their uncle the defendant, to private arbi- 
tration; thinking it the intereſt of both parties to 
conceal, as much as poſſible from the knowledge 
of the public, that there was any diſpute between 
them. But as Diogiton knew that it was eaſy 
to prove him guilty of detaining the property of the 
plaintiffs his nephews, he foreſaw, that it would, 
by no means, anſwer his purpoſe, to ſubmit his 


| cauſe to the deciſion of arbitrators. He has, 
therefore, determined to proceed to the utmoſt 


extremity of injuſtice, at the hazard of the conſe- 
quences of a proſecution. 


I moſt humbly implore you, venerable judges, 


to grant the plaintiffs redreſs, if I /bew you, as I 
hope I ſhall in the moſt /atisfaFory manner, that 
the defendant, though ſo nearly related to the 
unhappy orphans, the plaintiffs, has treated them 
in ſuch a manner, as would be ſhameful among 
ablolute rangers. 

I beg leave to lay before you, venerable 
judges, the ſubject of the preſent proſecution, as 
follows, 

Diodotus and Diogiton were brothers, the chil- 
dren of the ſame father and the ſame mother. 
Upon their father's deceaſe, they divided be- 
tween them his moveables; but his real eſtate 
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they enjoyed conjunly, Diodotus growing rich, 
Diogiton offered him his only daughter in mar- 
riage”. By her Diodotus had 7wo ſons and a 
daughter. Diodotus happening afterwards to be 
exrolled, in his turn, to go to the war under 
Thraſyilus, he called together his wife, his bro- 
tber's daughter, and his wife's brother, and his 
own brother, who was likewiſe his father-in-law, 
and both uncle and - grandfather to his children. 
He thought, he could not truſt the care of his 
children in , properer hands, than thoſe of his 
brother. He leaves in his cuſtody, his will, 
with five talents" of filver. He gives him an 
account of ſeven talents, and forty mine beſides, 
which were out at intereſt, and a thouſand ming, 
which were due to him by a perſon in the Cher- 
feneſus. He had ordered in his will, that, in 
caſe of his death, one talent, and the houſehold 
furniture, ſhould be his wife's, He bequeathed, 
farther, to his daughter, one talent, and twenty 
ming, and thirty Cyzicenian flateres, and the 
reft of his eftate equally between his ſons. Settling 
his affairs thus, and leaving a copy of his will, 
he /ets cut along with the army, He dies at 
Epheſus. Diogiton conceals from his daughter the 
death of her nies. He gets into his hands 

the 
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the wil] of his deceaſed brother, by pretending, 
that it was neceſſary for him to ew it as a 
voucher, in order to his tranſacting ſome affairs 
for his brother, during his ab/ence. At length, 
when he thought the deceaſe of his brother could 
not much longer be concealed, he formally declares 
it, The family goes into mourning. They ſtay 
one year at Piræ eum, where their moveables were. 
In this, time the produce of all that could be 
ſold of the effefts, being ſpent, he ſends the 
children to town, and gives his daugbter, the 
widow of his brother Diodotus to a ſecond huſband, 
and with her fve thouſand drachme, of which the 
buſband returns him one thouſand as a preſent. 


When the eldeſt ſon came to man's eſtate, about 


eight years after the departure of Diodotus, Dio- 
giton calls the children together ; tells them, that 
their father had left them twenty mine of ſilver, 
and thirty ftateres. © I have laid out, (ſays he) 
ce of my own money, for your maintenance and 
« education, a confiderable ſum. Nor did I grudye 
« it, while I was in flouriſhing circumſtances, and 
« could afford it. But, by unforeſeen and irre- 
« mediable misfortunes, I am reduced to an inca- 
« pacity of continuing my kindneſs to you. There- 
© fore as you” (ſpeaking to the eldeſt ſon) © are 
« now of an age to bit for yourſelf, I would 
« adviſe you to reſolve upon ſome emplecyment, 
ce by which you may gain a /ub/iftence.” 
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The poor fatherleſs children were thunderſtruct 
upon hearing this 4arbarous ſpeech, They fled 
in tears, to their motber, and, with her, came to 
requeſt my protection. Finding themſelves ſtripped 
of the eſtate left them by their father, and reduced 
by their hard- bearted uncle and grandfather, to 
abſolute beggary, they intreated, that I would not 
deſert them too; but, for the ſake of their iter, 
my wife, would undertake their defence, The 


mother begged, that I would bring about a meet- 


ing of the relations, to reaſon the matter with her 
father ; and ſaid, that though ſhe had never before 
ſpoke in any large company, eſpecially of men, ſhe 
would endeavour to lay before them the diſtreſſes 
and injuries of her family. 

Diogiton, being, with difficulty, brought to the 
meeting, the mother of the plaintiffs aſked him, 
how he could have the heart to uſe her ſons in 
ſuch a manner. Are you not, Sir,” (ſays ſhe) 
e the uncle and the grandfather of the two fatberleſs 
ce youths? Are they not the children of your own 
ce brother, and of your own daughter? How could 
ce they be more nearly related to you, unleſs they 
ce were your own ſons? And, though you deſpiſed 
c all human authority, you ought to reverence the 
« pods, who are witneſſes of the truſt repoſed in 
e you. by the deceaſed father of the unhappy 
« youths, | 

She then enumerated the ſeveral ſums, the pro- 
erty of the deceaſed, which had been received by 

Diogiton, 
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Diogiton, and charged him with them, producing 
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authentic evidence for every particular. © You Ræuox. 


have driven” (ſays ſhe) © out of their own 


« bouſe, the children of your own daughter, in | 


« rags, unfurniſhed with the common decencies of 


« life. You have deprived them of the efe2s, 
« and of the money left them by their father. 
« But you want to enrich the children you have 
« had by my ftep-mether ; which, without doubt, 


e you might lawfully and properly do, if it were 


« not at the expence, and to the utter ruin of thoſe, 
« whoſe fortunes were depoſited in your hands, and 
© whom, from afiuence, you want to reduce to 


cc beggary , impiouſly deſpiſing the authority of the 
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« gods, injuring your own daughter, and Didiating | 


tc the /acred will of the dead.” 

The diſtreſſed mother having vented her grief 
in ſuch bitter complaints as theſe, we were all, by 
ſympathy, ſo touched with her afliFions, and the 
cruelty of her injurious father, that when we con- 
ſidered, in our own minds, the hard uſage, which 
the young innocents had met with, when we re- 
membered the deceaſed Diodotus, and thought how 
unworthy a guardian he had choſen for his children, 
there was not oye of us who could refrain from 
tears. And J perſuade myſelf, venerable judges, 
that you will not be unaffeed with fo calamitous a 
caſe, when you come to conſider, attentively, the 
various aggravations of the defendant's proceedings. 
Such unfaithfulneſs, in lo ſolemn a truſt, were it to 
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paſs unpuniſhed, and, conſequently, to become 
common, would deſtroy all confidence among man- 
kind, ſo that nobody would know how, or to 
whom, he could commit the management of his 
affairs, in his abſence, or after his death. The 
defendant, at firſt, would have denied his having 
had any effets of his brother's left in his hands, 
And when he found, he could not get off that way, 
he then produced an account of ſums, laid out, as 
he pretended, by him for the children, to ſuch a 
value, as is beyond all belief; no leſs, than ſever 
Worxpzxz. falents of filver, and ſeven thouſand drachme. All 
this, he ſaid, had been expended in eight years, in 
the clothing and maintenance of two boys, and a girl. 
And when he was preſſed to ſhew how their ex- 
pences could amount to ſuch a ſum, he had the 
impudence to charge five oboli a day for their table; 
and for ſhoes, and dying their cloaths *, and for the 
barber, he gave in no particular account, neither 
by the month, nor by the year ; but charged in one 
groſs ſum, a talent of ſilver. For their father's monu- 
ment, he pretends to have been at the expence of five 
thouſand drachmæ, of which he charges one half to 
the account of the children. But it is manifeſt, 
that it could not coſt zwenty mine. His injuſtice 


to the chilaren appears /»fictently in the following 
© article 


o In thoſe ſimpler ages, the cloth, or ſtuff, of which 
the cloatis of perſons even of high rank, were made, was 
commonly manufactured, from the wool to the dying, at 
home. 
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article alone, if there were no other proof of it. 
He had occaſion to buy a lamb for the feaſt of 


Bacchus, which coſt, as he pretends, ten drachmæ; 


273 


and of theſe he charges eight to the account of his 


wards. | 
Had the defendant been a man of any principle, 
he would have bethought himſelf of laying out to 


Accvs, 


advantage the fortune left in his hands by the de- 


ceaſed, for the benefit of the fatherleſs children. 
Had he bought with it /ands or houſes, the chil- 
dren might have been maintained out of the yearly 
rents, and the principal have been kept entire. But 
he does not ſeem to have once thought of improving 
their fortune; but, on the contrary, to have con- 
trived only how to trip them. 

But the moſt atrocious (for a fingle action) of 
all his proceedings, is what follows. When he 
was made commander of the gallies, along with 
Alexis, the ſon of Ariſtodicus, and, according to 
his o account, had been, on occaſion of fitting 
out the fleet, and himſelf, at the expence of forty- 
eight mine, out of his own private purſe, —he 
charges his infant-wards, with half this ſum, 
Whereas the ſtate not only exempts minors from 
public offices, but even grants them immunity, 
for one year, at leaſt, after they come of age. 
And when he had fitted out, for a voyage to the 
Adriatic, a ſhip of burden to the value of 790 
talents, he told his daughter, the mother of his 
wards, that the adventure was at the ri/que, and 
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for the benefit of his wards. But, when the re- 
turns were made, and he had doubled the ſum by 
the profits of the voyage, — the gains were, he 
ſaid, all his own. The fortune of his wards was 
to anſwer for the damages ;— but was not to be 
at all the better for the advantages! If, in this 
manner, one is to trade at the peri/ and loſs of 
others, and engroſs to him/eif the whole profits; 


it is not difficult to conceive how his partners may 


come to be undone, while he enriches himſelf. 

To lay before you 21! the particulars, which 
have come to our knowledge, of this complicated 
ſcene of wickedneſs, would but diſguſt and ſhock 


you. We have witneſſes here to prove what we 
have alledzed againſt this cruel invader of the pro- 


perty of helpleſs innocents, his own near relations, 


entruſted to his charge by his deceaſed brother. 


[ The witneſſes examined, ] 


You have heard, venerable judges, the evidence 
given agaiuſt the defendant, He himſelf ewns the 
actual receipt of /even talents and forty ming of the 
eflate of the plaintiffs. To ſay nothing of what 
he may have, or rather certainly has, gained by 
the »/e of tliis money; I will ae, what every 
reaſonable perſon will judge mere than ſufſicient 


for the maintenance of three children, with a gover- 


nor and a maid; a thouſand drachmæ a year, which 


is ſomethirg /e/s than three d1achme a day. In 


3 | eight 
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eight years, this amounts to eight thouſand drach- Arrix. 


me. So that, upon balancing the account, there 
remain due to the plaintiffs, of the ſeven talents 
and forty mine, ſix talents and twenty mine. For 
the defendant cannot pretend, that the eſtate of the 
plaintiffs has ſuffered by fre, by water, or by any 
other injury, than what himſelf has done it... . . . 
[The reſt is wanting. ] 


1 
CONSULTATION. 


The ſpeech of Satan, in his infernal palace of 
Pandzmonium, in which he propoſes to the 
conſideration. of his angels, in what manner it 


would be proper to proceed, in conſequence of 
their defeat, and fall, [Milt. PaRA D. Lost. 
B. II.] 


POY'RS and Dominions! Deities of Heav'n ! 
For (ſince no deep within her gulph can hold 

Celeſtial vigour, though oppreſt and fall) 

I give not heav'n for loft. From this deſcent 

Celeſtial virtues riſing will appear 

More glorious and more dread, than from no fall, 

And truſt 7hem/elves to fear no ſecond fate. 

Me though juſt right, and the fix'd /aws of Heav'n, 

Did fr/t create your leader, next free choice, 
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With what &e/ides, in council, or in fight, 
Hath been atchiev'd of merit; yet this /ofs 
Thus far, at leaſt, recover'd, hath much more 
Eftabliſh'd in a ſafe, un-envied throne, 
Yielded with full conſent. The happier ſtate 
In Heav'n, which follows dignity, might draw 
Envy from each inferior ; but who here | 
Will envy whom the higheſt place expoſes 
Foremoſt to land againſt the Thund'rer's aim 
Your bulwark, and condemns to greateſt ſhare 
Of endleſs pain. With this advantage then 
To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 
More than can be in Heav'n, we now return 
To claim our juſt inheritance of old, 

Surer to proſper, than proſperity 

Could have aſſur d us, and by what beſt way, 
Whether of open war, or covert guile, 


We now debate, Who can adviſe, may ſpeak. 


LXX. 


LXX, 
FiERCENESS, DESPERATION, 


The, ſpeech of the fallen angel Moloch, exciting 
the infernal crew to renew the war againſt the 
Meſſiah e. [Ibid. ] 


Y ſentence is for open war. Of wiles 
More inexpert, I boaſt not. Then let thoſe 
Contrive, who need ; unworthy of our might. 
For while they fit contriving, ſhall the ref, 
Millions, now under arms, who longing wait 
The ſignal to aſcend, fit ling'ring here 

Heav'n's fugitives, and for their dwelling-place 
Accept this dark cpprobrious den of ſhame, 

The priſon of his tyranny, who reigns 

By our delay ! let us rather chooſe, 
Arm'd with hell-flames and fury, all at once 
O'er Heav'n's high tow'rs to force reſi/tle/s way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 


3 | Againſt 


? The author repreſents Satan's hoſtility as directed againſt 
the Supreme Being. But this ſeems (with all deference) to be 
incredible. For no created being can, without lofung al: ule 
of reaſon, imagine itſelf a match for Omnipotence. 

% No, kt us,” &c. to, © But perhaps,” can hardly be over- 
ated, if the dignity of the ſpeaker be kept up in pro.ouncing 


the paſſage. At the words, © But perhaps,” &c. the ang- 1 


compoſts himſelf again, 
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Againſt our torturer, When to meet the noiſe 


Of his terrific engine, he ſhall hear 

Infernal thunder, and for lightning ſee 

Black fire, and horror, ſhot with equal rage 
Amongſt his angels; and his throne itſelf 
Mix'd with Tartarean ſulphur and ſtrange fire, 
His own invented torments.— But perhaps 
The way ſeems difficult, and fteep, to ſcale 
With adver/e wing againſt a higher foe. — 
Let ſuch bethink them, if the fleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not ſtill, 

That, in our proper motion, we aſcend 

Up to our native ſeat. Deſcent and fall 

To us is adverſe. Who but felt of late 
When our ferce foe hung on our broken rear, 


Inſulting, and purſu'd us through the deep; 


With what compulſion, and laborious flight 


We funk thus low ?2—* Th' aſcent is eaſy then, — 


Th' event is fear d. Should we again provoke 
Our enemy, ſome worſe way he may find 

To our deſtruction; if there be in hell 

Fear to be worſe deſtrey d. What can be worſe 


Than to dwell here, driv'n out from bliſs, con- 


 demn'd 
In this abhorred deep to utter woe, 


Where pain of unextinguiſhable fire 


Muſt exerciſe us without hope of end, 
The vaſſals of his anger, when the ſcourge 
Sexorable, and the tort'ring hour 


Calls 
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Calls us to penance ?—More deſtroy'd than thus 

We muſt be quite a lib d, and expire. | . 
What fear we then? What doubt we to incenſe Fizrcs. 

His utmoſt ire; which, to the height enrag d, 

Will either quite conſume us, and reduce 

To nothing this eſſential ; happier far 


Than miſerable to have eternal being. | Court. 
Or if our /abtance be indeed divine, Cour. 


And cannot ceaſe to be, we are, at worſt, 

On this fide nothing. And by proof we feel 

Our pow'r ſufficient to diſturb his Heav'n, MaLics. 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm, | 
Though inacceſſible, his fatal throne ; 

Which, if not victory, is yet revenge. Furr, 


r The voice, inſtead of falling toward the end of this line, 
as uſual, is to riſe; and in ſpeaking the word revenge, the 
ferceneſs of the whole ſpeech ought, as it were to be expreſſed 


in one word. 
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LXXI. 
ConSIDERATION. DissUaSION. DIFFIDENCE, 


The ſpeech of the fallen angel Belial, in anſwer 
to the foregoing. [Tbid,] 


Should be much for open war, O peers! 

As not behind in hate; if what was urg d 
Main reaſon to perſuade immediate war, 
Did not diſſuade me moſt, and ſeem to caſt 
Omincus conjefture on the whole ſucceſs ; 
When he, who moſt excels in feats of arms, 
In what he counſels, and in what excels 
Miſtruſiful ; grounds his courage on deſpair, 
And utter diſſolution, as the ſcope 


Of all his aim, after ſome dire revenge. 


But what revenge ?—The tow'rs of Heav'n are 


fill'd 

With armed watch, that render all acceſs 
Impregnable. Oft on the bord ring deep 
Encamp their egions; or with flight obſcure, 
Scout far aud wide into the realms of night, 
Scerning ſurprize Or could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all hell ſhould riſe 
With zlackeſt inſurreFion, to confound 
Head n pureſt tight ; yet our great enemy 


All 
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All incorruptible would on his throne 

Sit unpolluted, and th' ethereal mold, 

Incapable of ftain, would ſoon expel" 

Her miſchief, and purge off the baſer fire 
Viftorious. Thus repuls'd, our final hope 

Is flat deſpair. We muſt exaſperate 

Our congueror to let looſe his boundleſs rage, 

And that muſt end us; that muſt be our cure, 
To be no more. — Sad cure ! For who would loſe, 
Tho' full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Theſe thoughts that wander through eternity, — 

To periſh utterly ; for ever % 

In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid of ſenſe and motion? But will He, 

So wiſe, let looſe at once his utmoſt ire, 

Belike through impotence, or unawares, 

To give his enemies their wiſh, and end 

Them in his anger whom his anger ſaves 

To puniſh end'eſs ?—* Wherefore ceaſe we then,” 
Say they, who counſel war; © we are decreed, 

« Reſerv'd and deſtin d to eternal woe. 

« Whatever doing, what can we ſuffer more? 

« What can we /uffer worſe?” Is this then worſt, 
Thus /tting, thus conſulting, thus in arms ? 
What, when we fled amain, purſu'd and firuck 

By Heav'n's afflicting thunder. and beſought 

The deep to ſhelter us; this place then ſeem'd 

A refuge from thoſe wounds : or when we lay 
Chain'd on the burning late? That ſure was worſe. 


What if the breath, that kindled tnele grim fires, 
Arwak' a, 
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Awak'd, ſhould blow them into ſevenfold rage, 
And plunge us in the flames ? Or from above 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
His red right hand to plague us ? What, if all 
Her ftores were open d; and this firmament 
Of hell ſhould ſpout her catara#s of fire, 
Impendent horrors, threat'ning hideous fall 
One day upon our heads, while we, perhaps, 
Deſigning or exhorting glorious war, 
Caught in a fiery tempeſt ſhall be hurl'd, 
Each on his rock transfix'd, the ſport and prey 
Of wrecking whir/winds, or for ever ſunk 
Under yon boiling ocean wrapt in chains, 
There to converſe with everlaſting groans, 
Unreſpited, unpitied, unreliev'd, 
Ages of hopeleſs end ? — This would be worſe, — 
War, therefore, open or conceal'd, alike 
My voice diſſuades, — 

« Shall we then live thus vile] The race of 

« Heaun | 
« Thus trampled, thus expell d, to ſuffer here 
« Chains and thele torments]! - Better theſe than 
worſe, 
By my advice. To ſuffer, as to do, 
Our ſtrength is equal; nor the law unjuſt, 
That /o ordains. This was at firſt reſolv'd, 
It we were <vi/e, againſt ſo great a foe 
Contending, and fo doubtful what might fall. 
I laugh, when thoſe, who at the ſpear are bold, 
And vent rous, if that fail them, ſorink and fear 
What 
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What yet they know muſt follow ; to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 

The /entence of their congu'ror. This is now 

Our doom ; which if with courage we can bear, 
Our foe ſupreme, in time, may much remit 

His anger, and, perhaps, thus far remov'd 

Not mind us, not offending, ſatisfy'd 

With what is puniſb'd; whence theſe raging fires 
Will acken, if his breath ſtir not their flames. 
Our purer eſſence then will overcome 

Their noxious vapour, or enur'd, not feel, 

Or chang'd, at length, and to the place conform'd 
In temper, and in nature, will receive, 

Familiar, the fierce heat, and void of pain. 

This horror will grow mild, this darkneſs light. 
Beſides what hope the never-ending flow 
Of future days may bring; what chance, what change, 
Worth waiting, Since our pre/ent lot appears, 
For happy, diſmal ; yet, for ill, not worſt, 
If we procure not to ourſelves more woe, 
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LXXII. 
SUBMISSION. COMPLAINT, INTREATING, 


The ſpeech of Seneca the philoſopher to Nero, 
complaining of the envy of his enemies, and 
requeſting the emperor to reduce him back to 
his former narrow circumſtances, that he might 
no longer be an object of their malignity. 
[ The ſobſtance is taken from Corn. Tait, 
ANNAL, xiv. ] 


AY it pleaſe the imperial Majeſty of Cz/ar 

favourably to accept the humble /ubmi/- 

frons and grateful acknowledgments of the weak, 
though faithful guide of his youth *. 

It is now a great many years ſince I firſt had the 

honour of attending your imperial Majeſty as 


Preceptor. And your bcunty has rewarded my la- 


bours with ſuch affluence, as has drawn upon me, 
what I had reaſon to exper, the envy of many of 


thoſe 


Seneca was one of Nero's preceptors ; and the emperor 
ſeemed, during the firſt part of his reign, to have profited 
much by his inſtructions. The egregious follies, and enor- 
mous, unprovoked cruelties he afterwards committed, of 
which his ordering Seneca to put himſelf to death, is among 
the moſt flagrant, ſeem hardly otherwiſe. accountabie, then 
by ſuppoſing that he loſt the uſe of his reaſon, 
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thoſe perſons, who are always ready to preſcribe 
to their prince, where to beſtow, and where to with- 
hold his favours. It is well known, that your 2/- 
lutrious anceſtor, Auguſtus, beſtowed on his deſerv- 
ing favourites, Agrippa, and Mzccnas, honours 
and emoluments ſuitable to the dignity of the bene- 
fattor, and to the ſervices of the receivers: Nor 
has his conduct been blamed. My employment about 
your imperial Majeſty has, indeed, been purely 
domeſtic : J have neither headed your armies, nor 
aſſiſted at your councils, But you know, Sir, (though 
there are ſome, who do not ſeem to attend to it) 
that a prince may be ſerved in different ways, ſome 
more, others leſs conſpicuous, and that the /atter 
may be, to him, as valuable as the former. 

« But wha,” ſay my enemies, © ſhall a private 
ce perſon, of equeſtrian rank, and a provincial by 
« birth, be advanced to an equality with the patri- 
© cians? Shall an upſtart, of no name, nor family, 
ce rank with /hs/e, who can, by the fatues, which 
© make the ornament of their palaces, reckon 
« backward a line of anceſtors, long enough to 
fire out the faſti © ? Shall a philoſopher who has 
« writ, for others, precepts of moderation, and con- 
_ * tempt of all that is external, himſelf live in afflu= 
« ence and luxury? Shall he purchaſe efates, and 

cc lay 


The Faſti, or Calendars, or, if you pleaſe, Almanacs, of 
the ancients, had, as our Almanacs, tables of kings, conſuls, 
Kc. 
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ce lay out money at intereſt? Shall he build pa- 
te Jaces, plant gardens, and adorn a country, at his 
& own expence, and for his own pleaſure ?” 

Cæſar has given royally, as became imperial mag- 
nificence. Seneca has received what his prince be- 
ſtowed : nor did he ever aſ# he is only guilty of 
not refuſing. Cæſar's rank places him above 
the reach of invidious malignity. Seneca is not, 
nor can be, high enough to deſpiſe the envious. As 
the overloaded ſoldier, or traveller, would be glad 
to be relieved of his burden, ſo I, in this laſt ſtage of 
the journey of life, now that I find myſelf unequal 
to the ligbieſt cares, beg, that Cæſar would kindly 
eaſe me of the trouble of my unwieldy wealth. 1 
beſeech him to reſtore to the imperial treaſury, from 
whence it came, what is to me ſuperfluous and 
cumbrous. The time and the attention, which I 
am now obliged to beſtow upon my villa, and 
my gardens, I ſhall be glad to apply to the regu- 
lation of my mind. Czſar is in the flower of life. 
Long may he be equal to the toils of government. 
His goodneſs will grant to his <vorn-out ſervant, 
leave to retire, It will not be deregatory from 
Czſar's greatneſs, to have it ſaid, that he beſtowed 
favours on ſome, who, ſo far from being intoxi- 
cated with them, ſhewed - that they could be 


bappy, when (at their c requeſt) diveſted of 
them, 


LXXIII. 
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LXXIII. 
JEALOUSY. 


lago goes on to inflame Othello's jealouſy (ſee 
page 256. ) againſt his innocent wife. Othello 
is by him worked up to rage. [Shakeſp. 
OTHEL.] 


lago. [ Alone. ] [ Will in Caſſio“s lodging drop this Prorrino. 
handkerchief, 
That he may find it; then perſuade the Moor, 
His wife did give it. ——Trifles light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmations ftrong, 
As proofs from boly writ. This will work miſchief. Maricious 
Dangerous concaits are in their nature poiſons. Jor. 
Which at the fr are ſcarce found to diſtaſte; 
But with a little ion on the blood, 
Burn, like the mines of ſulphur. 
[Othello appears.) 
"Tis as I /aid, 
Look where he comes! Not all the drowſy potions, 
That e'er ca/m'd raging anguiſh to repoſe, 
Shall medicine thee to that S/ fed fleep, 
Which thou o d, the paſt night. 


Enter Othello. Does not ſee Iago. 


Oth. Ha / Falſe to me / ; Pee TURBAs 
Iago. TION. 
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ago. How now, noble general ? No more of 
that. 
Oth. Avaunt! Be gone! Thou'ſt ſet me on the 
rack. | 
Better, unknowing, to be much abus'd, 
Than but to doubt the leaſt. 
Iago. How, my Lord ? 
Oth. What ſenſe had I of her unſaichfulneſs ? 
I thought not of it; felt no injury ; 
I /lept untroubled ; I wak'd free and chearful. 
O now, farewel for ever, bleſſed peace 
Of mind ! Farewel the tranquil breaſt, 
The plumed troops, the thunders of the war, 
The fire of valour, and the pride of triumph. 
Othello is a wicked woman's mock'ry. | 
Iago. Is't poffible, my Lord, you ſhould be 
thus. -;/ «} - 
Och. Villain] Be ſure thou prove my love a 
traitreſs, [Catching him by the throat. ] 
Or, by the worth of mine eternal ſoul, 
'T were better for thee t'have been born a dog, 
Than anſwer my wak'd wrath. 
Iago. Is it come to this! Good Heav'n defend 
me! 
* Are you a n Have you a ſoul, or ſenſe ? 
Poe dene. Take my office. — M etched fool, 
That liv'ſt to make thine honeſty a vice! 
| O monſtrous world ! What times are we falls 
upon ? 


T9 
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To be direct and honeſt, is not ſafe. 
I thank you for this profit, and henceforth © 
Ill love no friend; ſince love breeds ſuch offence. 
* 
Oth. Nay ftay — thou hould'ſt be honeſt. 
lag. I fhould be wiſe; for honeſty's a fool, 
That Joes what it works for. 
Oth. In my anguiſh 
I think my wife is honeſt, and think ſhe is not. 
I think that zhoz art juſt, and that thou art not. 
I'll have ſome proof. * Her name, that was as 
freſh, | 
As Dian's viſage*, is now begrim'd and black, 
As mine own face. If there be cords or knives, 
Poiſon, or fire, or ſuffocating teams, 
I'll not endure it. Would J were but ſatisfy'd, 
lag. I fee, Sir, you are eaten up with paſſion. 
do repent me that I ever farted it. 
Oth. Give me a living reaſon ſhe's aiſleyal. | 
lag. I do not like the offkce: 
But ſince I'm enter d in this cauſe ſo far, 
Urg'd on by fooliſh honeſty of friendſhip, 
1 muſt go on, or bear the name of fanderer.” 
ay in the ſame room with Caſſio lately, 
And'being troubled with a raging tooth, 
I could not fleep. There is a kind of men, 
ES + 6 | So 


u « Her name,” that is, her character, or reputation, | 
x « Dian wiſage.” Diana is repreſented i in the heathen 
mythology as a goddeſs of extraordinary purity. 
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So logſe of foul, that in their ſleep, will mutter 
All their affairs. One of this kind is Caſſio. 
In ſleep I heard him ſay, © Sweet Deſdemone ! 
« Let us be wary; let us hide our loves. 
« O curſed fate, that gave thee to the Mobr.“ 
Oth. O monſtrous ! I will tear her limb from 
limb. 
Tag. Nay ; but be calm. This may be me 
yet. 
She may be bonef ſtill. But tell me this, 
Have you not ſometimes ſeen a handkerchief 
Spotted with frawberries, in your wife's hand? 
Oth. I gave her /uch a one. Twas my fr jb 
© oft 
Iag. That I knew not. But ſuch a handkerchief 
(I'm fare, it was the ſame) did I to-day 


See Caſho wipe his beard with. 


Oth. O that the fave had twenty thouſand 
lives l 
One is too poor — too weak for my revenge. 

lag. Yet be patient, Sir. 

Oth. O Slood, blood, blood ! 0 
Hot, reeking blood ſhall waſh the pois nous Kain, 
Which fouls mine honour, From this hour, my 

thoughts 3 5 
Shall ne er lock back, nor ebb to humble love, 
Till a capacious, and wide revenge, 
Equal to their grofs guilt, ſwallows them up. 
Come, go with me apart. I will withdraw, 


To furniſh me with ſome feift means of death 
| For 
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For the fair fore'reſs, and her ſmooth adulterer,— 


From hence thou'rt my lieutenant. 5 | Gasen 
Iag. As you will, Sir. Ks Part. 
| | 0 | Ack NOW. 
LXXIV. | 


CRArr. Foolish FEAR. VEXATION. 


Maſcarille, a crafty ſervant in the intereſt of 
Leander, his maſter's ſon, contrives 'to ſend 
his old maſter into the country, and, in the 
mean time, perſuades his friend Anſelm, that 
he is dead ſuddenly ; and, on that pretext, 
borrows of him a ſum of money for Leander. 
[See Miliere, L'ETovsDr. ] 


Anſ. , my goed friend Pandolph dead ! Sunn, 
ry Maſc. I don't wonder the news ſur- Conc. 
priſes you. 

Anſ. To die ſo very ſuddenly ! SURPR, 


Maſc. It is a very hurrying way of doing Cone. 
things, to be ſure. But who can make people live, 
you know, if they will die? | 

Anſ. But how does your young maſter take it? Quesr. 

Maſc. Take it! why worſe than he would War. 
a kicking. He welters on the ground like a Gaze. 
wounded adder, and ſays he will abſolutely go 
into the ſame grave with his dear papa. If it 
were not that they who take on ſo violently do 
not, for the moſt part, hold it long, I ſhould 

| U 2 expect 
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expect him to gd quite compompous about it, — 


But—a—you muſt know, Sir, that we are all 
in a pucker at our houſe. The old gentleman 
muſt” be buried, you know, and that requires 
ſome of the ready. And my young maſter, if he 
were in his beft wits, knows no more than a 
broomſtick, where to find a penny of money. For 
you know, the old one, reſt his ſoul, kept all that 
ſame as ſnug as if he had thought the gay-/igbt 
would. melt it. Now, Sir, you would do us a 
great kindneſs if you will be fo good as to help 
us with a ſcore or two of pieces, till we can urn 
ourſelves round a little. 

Anſ. Hum—[ Aſide.] He wil have a good 
eftate. And will not grudge to pay handſome 
intereſt, [To Maſc.] I will come to him imme- 
diately, and bring the money with me; and try to 


comfort him a little. | He goes. Gives the 1 money. 


Is deceived by an artificial corpſe laid out on the 
bed. Returns full of anxiety. ]—Lawk-a-day / 


what a /ad thing this is. He was but fixty-eight, 


or ſixty-nine; about the ſame age with my/elf. 
It frightens me to think of it. Suppoſe I ſhould 


die ſuddenly too. I believe I had better think 
of repenting, and making my peace. It is true, 


he was a little 25 thank God, 10 
bedy has better Iungs Hein! — hem — than 
myſelf. —Well, but 1 muſt go, and ſend neigh- 
bour Cloak'um the undertaker, as 1 promiſed, 
{ Going. He meets the ſuppoſed dead man, 

who 
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who had been ſtopped on his way to his coun- 


try-houſe; by perſons who informed him of 


the falſehood of the reports which had occa- 
ſioned his ſetting out.] A mercy on my ſoul! 


What i is that! My old friend's gbaſt / They Frag. 


ſay, none but wicked folks walk. I wiſh J were 
at the bottom of a coal-pit ! Law How pale, and 
how /ong his face 1s grown ſince his death. He 
never was handſome. And death has improved 


him very much the wrong way.—Pray, do not Ixrx. 


come near me. I wiſhed you very well when 
you was alive. But I could never abide a dead 
man cheek by jo] with me. \Reft your foul ? 


mime of . 


Pandolph. What the plague is the matter, ole Wok px. 
friend! Are you gone out of your wits # I came 


to aſk your advice; butt 

Anſ. Tell, me, then, pray, without coming a 
ſep nearer, what you would have me do for the 
repoſe of your ſoul. Ab, ab, eb, eh, mercy on vs! 
no nearer, pray ! If it be only to take your leave 
of me that you are come back, I could have ex- 
cuſed you the ceremony with all my heart. Pan- 
dolph comes nearer, to convince Anſelm, that 
he is not dead. He draws back as the other 
advances.] Or if you—mercy on us — no nearer 
pray, —— or if you have wronged any body, as 
you always loved money a little, I give you the 


word of a frighted chriſtian, I will pray as long PROTEST. 


9 as 
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as you pleaſe, for the deliverance and repoſe of your 
departed foul, My good, worthy, noble: friend, do, 
pray diſappear, as ever you would wiſh your old 


Friend Anſelm to come to his ſenſes again. 


Pand, [Laughing.] If I were not moſt con- 
foundedly out of humour, I could be diverted to a 
pitch, But pritbee now, old friend, what is in 
the wind; that you will have me to be dead? 


This is ſome contrivance of that rogue Maſcarille ; 


I gifs by what I have juſt found, « out of his 
tricks. 

Anſ. Ah, you are dead, too ſure. Did not 
I ſee Four corpſe laid out upon your own bed, 
and. . 

Pand, What the duce! I am dead, nl her 
nothing Fit! But don't you ſee that I am not 
dead ? 

Anſ. You are clothed wich a body of air, 
which reſembles your / own perſon, when you was 
elive—only—you'll excuſe me—— a good deal 
plainer. But, pray, now, don't aſſume a figure 
more frightful, I am within a hair's breath of 
loſing my ſenſes already; and if you ſhould turn 
yourſelf into a giant, with /awcer-eyes, or a black 
borſe without a bead, or any of the ugly ſhapes — 
I aſk pardon —you \epparitions ſometimes put 
on, I am ſure I ſbould'go clean o' one fide at the 
firſt glimpſe of you. Pray, then, in the name of 
the bleſſed virgin, and all the ſaints, male and 


your 
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your poor frightened old friend wit d to 
keep him out of a madbouſe. 

Pand. This is undoubtedly that Aims Ma: Vexar. 
carille's manufacture. He has, for ſome gracious 
' purpoſe, contrived to ſend me to the country on a 
fool's errand, and I ſuppoſe, in my ab/ence, he has, 
to anſwer ſome other pious end, perſuaded you 
that I am dead. Come, give me thy band, and Ex cov. 
thou wilt be convinced I am not dead more than 
thyjelf. 

Anſ. [Drawing back. ] Wet was it I ſaw laid Reiuc. 
out upon the bed then ? y 

Pand. How ſhould 7 know ? it was not I Excov.' 
however. 

Anſ. If I were /ure you are not dead, I ſhould RELvuc. 
not be afraid to touch you ; but _ band of a 
dead man muſt be fo c- -- © * $nvpo,. 

Pand. Prithee now, give over. I ell you, it is Ex cov. 
nothing but Maſcarille's invention. [He ſeizes X 
Anſelm's hand, who ſcreams out.] 

Anſ. 4b! Saint Anthony preſerve me l- Tres. 
—ab — eb —e< —Why —why-— after all, your Return. 
hand is not ſo co—o0—0o— 1d, neither. Of the two, C 
it is rather warmer than my own, Can it 5 
though, that you are not dead, 7 

Pand. Net J. EExucov. 

Anſ. I begin to queſtion i it a little myſelf. But Recor. 
ſtill my mind miſgives me plaguily about the corp/e 
I ſaw laid out upon your bed, If I could but find 


aut what that was 
U4 Pand, 


| 
| 
| 
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Pand. Pſhaw, prithee, what fignifies it what it 
was? as long as you lee plainly I am not dead. 
Anſ. Why yes, as you ſay, that is the point. 
But yet the corpſe upon the bed haunts me. But 
—[ pauſes] I'll be hang'd if it be not as you /ay. 
Maſcarille is a rogue. But, if you be net dead, I 
am in two ſweet ſcrapes. One is, the danger of 


being dubbed Maſcarille's fool. The other of 


lofing fifty pieces, I furniſhed him for your inter- 


ment. 


Pand. O, you have lent him money, have you ? 
Then the /ecret is out. 

Anſ. Yes ; but you know, it was upon the 
credit of yous eftate, and for your own perſonal 
benefit. . For, if you had been dead, you muſk 
have been buried, you know. And Maſcarille 
told me, your ſon could come at u ready caſb, 


vou know. So that I hope you will ſee me paid, 


you know. | oy 

Pand. I'll be hang'd if I do. I have enough to 
pay on that ſcore, otherwiſe. 

Anſ. I lt pluck off every ſingle grey hair that is 
upon my old fooliſh head. — What! to have ns 
more wit at this time of life! I expect nothing 
elſe than that they ſhould make a farce in praiſe 


of my 201 dom, and act me, till the own be /ick of 
__— Ts Fo [Exeunt n e ] 
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LXXV. 


ExXHORTATION, 


The ſpeech of Galgacus the general of the Cale- 
donit?, in which he exhorts the army he had 
aſſembled, in order to expel the Romans, to 
fight valiantly againſt their foes under Jul. 
Agricola. [| Corn. Tacit. Vir. AcRic.] 


COUNTRYMEN, and FELLOW SOLDIERS ! 


HEN I conſider the cau/e, for which we Covs. 
have drawn our ſwords, and the neceſſity 

of ſtriking an efßectual blow. before we ſheathe 

them again, I feel joyful hopes ariſing in my mind, 

that this day an opening ſhall be made for the 

reſtoration of Britiſh liberty, and for ſhaking off 

the infamous yoke of Roman flavery. Caledonia Vexar. 
is yet Free. The all-graſping power of Rome has Covs. 

not yet been able to ſeize our liberty. But it is 

only to be preſerved by valour. By flight it 

cannot: for the ſea confines us; and that the Warn, 

more effeually, as being poſſeſſed by the fleets 

of the enemy. As it is by arms that the brave 

acquire immortal fame, ſo it is by arms that the 

ſerdid 


The Caledonii were, according to Ptolemy, the inhabig. 
tants of the interior parts of what bexore the union was called 
Scotland, now North-Britain, 
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ſordid muſt defend their lives and properties, or loſe 

Excov. them. You are the very men, my friends, who 
have hitherto ſet bounds to the unmeaſurable 

ambition of the Romans. In conſequence of your 

inhabiting the more znacceſſible parts of the iſland, 

to which the ſhores of thoſe countries on the 

continent, which are enſlaved by the Romans, 

are inviſible, you have hitherto been free from the 

common diſgrace, and the common ſufferings. 

You lie almoſt out of the reach of fame itſelf. 
Warx. But you myſt net exper? to enjoy this untroubled 
| ſecurity any longer, unleſs you beſtir yourſelves ſo 
effeFually, as to put it out of the power of the enemy 

to /earch out your retreats, and diſturb your repoſe. 

If you do net, curioſity alone will ſet them a proing, 

and they will conclude that there is ſomewhat 

worth the labour of conquering in the interior parts 

of the i//and, merely becauſe they have never ſeen 

them, What is little known is often coveted, becauſe 

ſo /ittle known. And you are not to expect that 

you ſhould eſcape the ravage of the general plun- 

derers of mankind, by any ſentiment of moderation 

in them. When the countries, which are more ac- 

cefſible, come to be ſubdued, they will then force 

their ay into thoſe which are harder to be come 

Accus, at. And if they ſhould conquer the dry land 
over the whole world, they will then think of 

carrying their arms beyond the ocean, to ſee 

whether there be not certain unknown regions, 

which they may attach, and reduce under ſub- 

2 *efticn 


e 
) 
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jeftion to the Roman empire. For we fee, that if 
a country is thought to be powerful in arms, the 
Romans attack it, becauſe the conqueſt will be 
glorious ; if inconfiderable in the military art, be- 
cauſe the victory will be egy; it rich, they are 
drawn thither by the hope of plunder ; if poor, 
by the deſire of fame, The eaſt and the weſt, the 


ſouth and the north, the face of the whole earth, is 
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the /cene of their military atchievements; the world 
is too little for their ambition, and their avarice. 


They are the only nation ever known to be equally 
deſirous of conquering a poor kingdom as a rich 
one, Their /upreme joy ſeems to be ravaging, 
fighting, and ſhedding of blood; and when they 
have unpeopled a region, ſo that there are none left 
alive able to bear arms, they ſay, chey have = 
peace to that country. 

Nature itſelf has peculiarly endeared to all wen, 
their wives, and their children. But it is known 
to you, my countrymen, that the conquered 
youth are daily draugbted off to ſupply the defici- 
encies in the Roman army, The wives, the fifters, 
and the daughters of the conquered are either ex- 
poſed to the violence, or at leaſt corrupted by the 
arts of theſe cruel ſpoilers. The fruits of our in- 
duſtry are plundered, to make up the tributes im- 
poſed on us by oppreſive avarice. Britons ſow 
their fields; and the greedy Romans reap them. 


| Our very bodies are worn out in carrying on their 


military works ; and our fils are rewarded by 
them 
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them with abgſe and ſtripes. Thoſe, who are 
Born to. flavery, are bought and maintained by their 
maſters.” But this unhappy country pays for being 
enſlaved, and feeds thoſe who enflave it. And our 
portion of diſgrace is the bittereſt, as the inhabi- 
rants of this land are the laſt, who have fallen 
under the galling yoke, Our native bent againſt 
tyranny, is the offence, which moſt ſenſibly irritates 
thoſe /ordly uſurpers. Our diſtance from the ſeat 
of government, and our natural defence by the 
ſurrounding ocean, render us obnoxious to their 
ſuſpicions : for they know that Britons are born 
with an inſtinctive love of liberty; and they con- 


_ clude that we muſt be naturally led to think of 


taking the advantage of our detached ſituation, to 
diſengage ourſelves, one time or other, from their 


oppreſſion. 


Thus, my countrymen, and fellow-ſoldiers, 


 Juſpetied and hated, as we ever muſt be by the 
Romans, there is no proſpect of our enjoying even 


a tolerable ſtate of bondage under them. Let 


us then, in the name of all that is ſacred, and in 


defence of all that is dear to us, reſolve to exert 
ourſelves, if not for glory, at leaſt for ſafety; if 
not in vindication of Britiſh honour, at leaſt in 
defence of our lives. How near were the Bri- 
Nan to ſhaking off the yoke—led on too by a 

woman 5 


* The Brigantines, according to Plemy, inhabited what 
15 now called Yorkſhire, the biſhopric of Durham, &c. 
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woman ? They burnt a Roman fettlement : they 
attacked the dreaded Roman legions in their camp. 
Had not their partial ſucceſs drawn them into a 
fatal ſecurity, the buſineſs was done. And ſhall not 
we, of the Caledonian region, whoſe territories are 
yet free, and whoſe ftren th entire, ſhall we not, my 
fellow-ſoldiers, attempt. ſomewhat, which may 
ſhew. theſe foreign ravagers, that they have more 
to.do than they think of, .before Fey be maſters a 
the whole and? 

But, after all, whe. are theſe mighty Romans + ? 
Are they gods, or mortal men, like ourſelves ? Do 
we not ſee, that Zbey fall into the ſame errors, and 
coeakneſſes as others : ? Does not peace effeminate 
them? Does not abundance debauch them? Does 
not wwantonneſs. enervate them? Do they not even 
go to exce/s in the moſt unmanly vices? And can 
you imagine that they, who are remarkable for 
their vices, are likewiſe remarkable for their va- 
lour ? What, then, do we dread ?—Shall I tell 
you the very truth, my. tellow-ſoldiers ? It is by 
means of our inteſtine diviſions, that the Romans 
have gained ſo great advantages over us. They 
turn the mi/managements of their enemies to their 
own. praiſe. They boaſt of what they have done, 


and ſay nothing of what we might have done, had | 


we been ſo wiſe as to unite againſt them. 
I hat is this formidable Roman army? Is it not 
compoſed of a mixture of people from different 


countries; ſome more, ſome leſs, diſpoſed to military 
achievements ; 
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achievements ; ſore more, ſore leſs, capable of 
braring' fatigue and hardſhip ? They Keep toge- 
ther, while they are ſucceſsful. Attack them with 
vigour: diſtreſs them: you will ſee them more di 
united among themſelves than wwe are now. Can 
any one imagine, that Gauls, Germans, and, — 
with ſhame I muſt add, Britons, who baſely lend, 
for a time, their limbs, and their lives, to build 
up a foreign tyranny ; can one imagine, that theſe 
will not be longer enemies than flaves ? or that 
ſuck an army is held together by ſentiments of 
fidblity or affection ? No: the only bond of union 
among them is fear. And, whenever terror ceaſes 
to wort upon the minds of that mixed multitude, 
they, who now fear, will then hate their tyrannical 
maſters, On our ſide there is every poſſible incite- 
ment to valour. The Roman courage is not, as 


cure, inftamed by the thought of wives and cbil- 


dren in danger of falling into the hands of the 
enemy. The Romans have no parents, as we have, 
to #eproach them, if they ſhould dert their in- 
firm old age. They have no country here to fight 
for. They are a motley collection of foreigners, in 
a land wholly untnoten to them, cut off from their 
native country, bemmed in by the ſurrounding ocean, 
and given, I hope, a prey into our Bands, with- 
out all poſſibility of gſcape. Let not the ſound of 
the Roman name affright your ears, Nor let 
the glare of gold or filver, upon their armour 
dazzle your eyes, It is not by gold, or filver, 
e that 
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chat men are either wounded or defended ; though 
they are rendered a richer prey to the conquerors. - 


Let us boldly attack this diſunited rabble. We 
ſhall find among themſelves a reinforcement to our 
army. The degenerate Britons, who are incorpo- 
rated into their forces, will, through ſhame of their 
country's cauſe deſerted by them, quickly leave 
the Romans, and come over to us. The Gauls, 
remembering their former liberty, and that it was 
the Romans who deprived them of it, will for/ake 
their tyrants, and join the aſſertors of freedom. 
The Germans, who remain in their army, will fol- 
low the example of their countrymen, the Vippii, 
who fo lately deſerted. And what will there be 
then to fear ? A few haif-earriſoned forts ; à few 
municipal towns inhabited by worn-out old men, 
#iſcord univerſally prevailing, occaſioned by - 
ranny in thofe who command, and obſtinacy in thoſe 
who ſhould ey. On our fide, an army united in 
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the cauſe of their country, their wives, their chil- - 


dren, their aged parents, their liberties, their lives. 
At the bead of this arm hope I do not offend 
againſt modeſty in ſaying, there is a General ready 


to exert all his abilities, ſuch as they are, and to 


hazard his /ife in leading you to _— and to 
freedom. 

I conclude, my countrymen, ind fellow-ſol- 
diets, with putting you in mind, that on your 
behaviour this day depends your future enjoy- 
ment of peace and liberty, or your ſubjection to a 

tyrannical 
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tyrannical enemy, with all its grievous conſequences. 
When, therefore, you come to engage—think of 
your anceſtors —and think of your poſterity. 


/ 


LXXVI. 


Douzrixo. VEXATION. AFFECTATION of 
LEARNING, COMPULSION, &c. 


[See Moliere's MARRIACE Force, ] 
Longhead ſolus, with an open letter in his hand, 


WAs wrong to proceed ſo far in this matter 

lo haſtily. To fix the very day, and then fail. 
Her father will proſecute me, to be ſure, and will 
recover heavy damages too, as he threatens me. 
But then, what could I do? Could I marry with 
the proſpect I had before me? To tell me, ſhe 
married to get free from reſtraint, and that ſhe 
expected I ſhould make no enquiry into ber con- 
duct more than ſbe would into mine! If ſhe ſpeaks 
ſo freely before marriage, how will ſhe a# after ? 
No, no, I'll Hand his proſecution. Better be a 
beggar than a cuckold, — But hold. Perhaps I 
am more afraid than hurt, She might mean 


only innocent freedom. — She is a charming girl. 
But I am thirty years older than ſbe is. —I would 
wiſh to marry her; but I ſhould not like what I am 
afraid will be the conſequence. IWhat reſolution 
ſhall 


| 
] 
; 
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ſhall I ate? I'll be Hang d, if I know what to do. 
On one hand, beauty inviting ; on the aiber, cucł - 
oldom as ugly as the 4 -I. On ene hand, marriage; 
on the ether, a lau ſuit. I am in a ine dilemma, 
Lancelot Longbead; Lancelot Longbead; I ſtrik- 
ing himſelf on the forehead.] I' tell you what, 
old friend, I doubt you are but a mpleton all this 
white, that you have been thinking yourſelf a 
little Solomon. I'll e'en go and conſult with ſome 
friends, what I muſt do. For I cannot deter- 
mine, within my/elf, whether I had better try to 
make it up with the family, and go en with my 
intended marriage, or ſet them at deſiance, and 
reſolve to have nothing to do with matrimomy.— 
If any body adviſes me to marry, Ell venture it, 
I think. Let me ſee, what wiſe, ſagacious people 
are there of my acquaintance? —Qh my two 
neighbours, Dr. Neverout, and Dr. Doubty ; men 
of univerſal learning ! I'll go to them airefly. — 
And here is Dr. Neverout — out * this 
houſe very fortunately... 
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Neverout, rralking to to one in the houſe.) I tel AxGER. 


| you, friend, you are a, /i/ly fellow," iguorant of all 


good diſcipline, and fit ro be baniſhed from the 
republic of letters, I will undertake to demonſtrate 
to you by convincing arguments, drawn from the 
writings of Ariſtotle himſelf, the philoſopher of phi- 
loſophers, that, ignarus ar, you are an ignorant 
fellow; that ignarus eras," you was an ignorant 


fellows. that, 1gnarus Fuiſii, you have been an 
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ignorant fellow; that, ignarus Fueras, you had 
been an ignorant fellow; and that, ignarus erts, 
you will be an ignorant fellow, through all the 
genders, caſes, numbers, voices, moods, tenſes, and 
perſons, of all the articles, the nouns, the pronouns, 
the verbs, the participles, the adverbs, PI, 
interjections, and conjunttions. 

Longh. Somebody muſt have uſed him very 
ill, to make him call ſo many hard names. Dr. 
Neverout, your fervans. A word with you, x 


you pleaſe, Sir. 


Nev. You pretend to reaſon ! You don't fo 


much as know the firſt elements of the art of rea- 

ſoning. You don't know the difference between 
a category and a predicament, nor between a my 
and a minor. 

Longh. His paſſion blinds him fo, he does 
net /ee me. Doctor, I t your hands. May 
Nev. Do you know, what a blunder you have 
committed? Do you know what it is to be guilty 
of a /y/logi/m'in Balordo ? Your major is fooliſh, 
your minor impertinent, and your conclufion ridi- 
culcus. 

Longh. Pray, Doctor, what iS i that ſo 
difturbs your philoſophy ? © 

Nev. The moſt atrocious provecation in the 
world. An ignorant fellow would defend a propo- 
ſition the moſt erroneous, the moſt abominable, the 
molt execrable hat ever was uttered, or Written. 


Longh.“ 
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Longh. May I 4ſt, cobat it i? 
Nev. Mr. Longhead, all is ruined. The 
world is fallen into a general depravity. A degree 
of /icentiouſneſs, that is alarming, reigns univer- 
/ally.; and the governers of ftates have reaſon to 
be aſhamed of themſelves, who have power in 


their hands for maintaining good order among 


mankind, and Safer ſuch enormities to paſs un- 


puniſbed. 
Longh. What is it, pray, Sir! ? 
Nev. Only think, Mr, Longhead, only think, 


that in a chriſtian country, a perſon ſhould be 


allowed to uſe: an expreſſion publicly, that one 


would think, would frighten a nation, an expreſ- 
ſion, that one would expect to raiſe the devil 
Only think of --< The form of a hat !''— There, 
Mr, Longhead, there's an expreſſion for you! Did 
you think you ſhould have Jive, ro hear ſuch an 
expreſſion as — The form of a hat! | 
Longh. How, Sir? I don't underſtand wherein 
the harm of ſuch an expreſſion conſiſts. | 
Nev. I affirm, and inſiſt upon it, with bands 
and feet, pugnis et calcibus, unguibus et roftro, that 
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to ſay, «© The form of a hat,” is as abſurd, as to 


ſay, that, datur vacuum in rerum zaturd, there is 
a vacuum in nature. ¶ Turning again to the per- 
ſon, with whom he had been diſputing in the 
houſe.] Yes, ignorant creature, a hat is an ina- 
nimate ſubſtance, and, therefore, form canner. be 


predicated of it. Go, illitetale wretch, and read 
= = . Ariſtotle's 
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Ariſtotle's chapter of qualitiss. Go, ſtudy Agui- 
nas, Burgerſdicius, and Scheiblerus, of the ten pre- 
dicaments. Go; and then ſay, “ The form of 
ce a bat,” if you dare. 

Longh. O, I thought, Doctor, ſomething 
worſe, chan all this, had happened. 

Nev. What would you have worſe, unleſs a 
comet were to come from beyond the orbit of 
Saturn, and either burn the world by its near ap- 
proach ; drown it by attracting the ſea, and raiſing 
a fide three miles high ; or force it from its orbit 
by impinging againſt it, and make it either fly out 
into infinite ſpace, or ruſh to the ſun; the centre of 
our H tem. Except this, what can be wor/e, than 
confounding language, deſtroying qualities, demo- 
liſning predicaments, and, in ſhort, overturning 
all /cience from the foundation? For — is the 
foundation of ſcience. 

Longh. Why, it may be a bad thing, for what 
I know, But, pray, Doctor, let 4 body - 
with you. 

Nev. [To the perſon in the houſe.] An 
mmpertinent fellow | 1 
Longh. He is /o; but I want your advice, 
Doctor, in 5 

Nev. A blackbead ! 

Longh. Well, I own he is ſo; but 10 more of 
that, pray, good Doctor. | 

Nev. To pretend to diſpute with me 


Longh. 
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Longh. He is very much in the wrong, to Cons. | 


be fure, But now let me aſk you a gueſtion, Ixxx. 
Doctor. You muſt know, Sir, that I have been Asx. 
thinking of marrying. Only I am a little afraid 
of that, you know of; the misfortune, for which 
no body is pitied. Now, I ſhould be glad you 
would, as a philoſopher, give me your opinion on 

this point, 
Ney. Rather than addr ſuch an expreſſion, I Axc. 
would deny ſubſtantial forms, and abſtratt entities. 
Longh. Plague on the man! He knows nothing VexarT. 
of what I have been /aying. Why, Dr. Neverout, Ix rA. 
I have been 7alking to you, this hour, and you 
give me no anſwer. 

Nev. I aſk you pardon. I was engaged in Aror· 
ſupporting truth againſt ignorance : but now I 
have done. If what I have ſaid will not convince, 
let the ignorant be ignorant fill. What would 
you conſult me upon ? 

Longh. I want to talk with you about an InTr, 
affair of conſequence, 

Nev. Good. And what tongue do you intend Edv. 
to uſe in the conver/ation with me? 

Long, What tongue? Why, the rongue I Woxd. 
have in my mouth, 

Nev. I mean, what language; what ſpeech ? Ex qu. 
Do you intend to talk with me in Latin, Greek, 
or Hebrew ? | 

Longh. Not I. I don't know one of them Won p. 
from another, | 


Nev, 
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Nev. Then, you will uſe a modern language, 
I ſuppoſe, as the Htalian, perhaps, which! i 2 
and muſical, 


Longh. No. 
Nev. The Spaniſh, which is majeſtic and ſo- 
NOH. 
Longh. No: 
Nev. The Engliſh, which is copious and ex- 
Preſſive. | 
Long. Ne. 


Nev. The High Dutch is but an indifferent 
language. You won't, I ſuppoſe, make uſe of 
it in this converſation, 

Longh. Ne. - 

Nev. And the Low Dutch is worſe ſtill, Will 
you talk to me in Turkiſh ! it is a lofty language. 

Longh. No. 

Nev. What think you of the Syriac, the 
Arabic, the Chaldaic, the 22 the Patmyrene ? 
Do you chooſe any of them 

Longh. No. 

Nev. II bat language then? | | 

Longh. Why, the language we are talking now. 

Nev. Oh! you will ſpeak in the vernacular 
tongue If ſo, pleaſe to come on the Jeft Jide. 


The right ear is for the foreign, and the learned 


languages. 
Longh. Here is a deal of ceremony with ſuch 
ſort of people. I want to conſult you, 2 


about an affair of conſeguence. 
2 View! 
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Nev. O! I underſtand you. You want my 
opinion upon ſome of the difficulties in phileſophy, 
as, for example, Whether ſubſtance and accident, 
are terms ſynonymous, or equivocal, with regard 
to the being ? 

Longh. No, that is not it. 

Nev. Whether Logic i is an art or a ous ? 

Longh. No, no. I don't care a halfpenny, 
which. 

Nev. If it has for its object the three operations 
of the mind, or the third only. 

Longh. That is not the affair. 

Nev. Whether, properly ſpeaking, there are 
fix categories, or only one ? 

Longh. 1 don't care, if there were or buſhel 
of catechiſms. That is not what I want, I 


ai. 0c 
Nev. Perhaps you want to hinges whether 


the conclufion is of the eſſence of the /y/logiſm ? 

Longh. No, no, no. It is not about any ſuch 
point; but . 

Nev. Whether the eſſence of good is appetibi- 
lity, or ſuitableneſs ? 
Longh. Iam going to tell you my bu/ineſs, 
. | 
Nev. You would know, perhaps, if the good, 
and the end are reciprocal ? 

Longh. Not a bit. 

Nev. Whether the end influences us by its real 


eſſence, or by its intentional ? 
X 4 Longh. 
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Longh. No, no, it is * another affair, I 
tell you. 
Nev. You moſt explain yourſelf, then; for I 


have mentioned the moſt difficult points, and 
thoſe, that are commonly agitated 1 in the /chools 


in our times. 


Longh. I ſhould have told you my 2 an 
hour ago, if you would have heard me. 
Nev. Prenounce then. 
Longb. and {The affair, I want to conſult 
Nev. together. I Speech. was given to man on 
you about, Dr. Neverout, is this ; 1 have had 
purpoſe, that by it he might expreſs his thoughts : 


e of marrying a young lady, who is very 


and as the thoughts are the images of things, ſo 
handſome, and much to my liking. I have aſked 
words are the images of our thoughts, Make 


| 105 father's conſent, and he has granted it. Only 


uſe therefore, of words to explain to me your 

I am afraid 

thoughts. 

Longh. Plague on this everlaſting talker. 2 
is like to be the wier for him; if he will not fo 
much as hear what one has to /ay to him? III 


go to Dr. Doubty. Perhaps he will be more rea- 


ſonable, —And, very fortunately, here he comes. 
I will conſult him at ence. — Dr. Doubty, I beg 
your wile advice about a matter of great concern 
to me. 

| Doub, 
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Doub, Be pleaſed, good Mr. Longhead, to 
alter your pbraſeolagy. Our philoſophy. directs to 
give out no decifive propeſitions ; but to ſpeak of 
all things with uncertainty ; and always to ſuſpend 
our judgment, Therefore you ought not to ſay, 

—* I beg your advice,” but, ——© I ſeem to 
* beg it. 

Longh. I /eem ! What ſignifies talking of 
ſeems ; when I am here on the /pot with you ? 

Doub. That is notbing to the purpoſe, You 
may imagine a thouſaxud things, in which there is 
no reality. 

Longh. Hhat! is there no — * in my 
being here talking with Dr. Doubty * 

Doub. It is uncertain ; and we ought to doubt 
of every thing. You appear to my external ſenſes 
to be here, as I, perhaps, to yours. But nothing 
is certain. All things are doubtful. 

Longh. Sure, Dr. Doubty, you are diſpoſed 
to be merry, Here am 1: there are you: here is 
no ſeem; no uncertainty; nothing doubtful ; but all 
as plain, as the noſe on your face. Let us, for 
ſhame, drop theſe whims, and talk of my buſineſs. 
You muſt know, Dr. Doubty, that I have had 
thoughts of marrying, and ſhould be glad of your 
opinion and advice. 

Doub. . I don't know, that you have had 
thoughts of marrying. 

Longh. But I rell it you. 

Doub. That may be, or it may not be, 
Longh, 
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Longh. "The young lady I had made choice 
of, is very young, and very handſome. 


Doub. That may be, of it may not be. 
Longh. Do you think, I ſhall do wiſely in 


_ marrying her ? 


Doub. You may do wiſely, for aught I know, 
or you may do unwiſely for aught I know. 

Longh. I am very much in love with the 
young lady. 

Doub. That is not impoſſible. 

Longh. But, as ſhe is much * than me, 
I am afraid of, you know what. | 

Doub. You may be afraid, for aught I know. 

Longh. Do you think, I ſhould run the hazard 
of being a cuckold if I ſhould marry her? 

Doub. There 1s no natural impoſſibility 1n 1t. 
But, if you ſhould, you may, perhaps, not be the 

firſt, nor the laſt. But all things are uncertain. 

Longh. But what would you do, if you were in 
my place, Dr. Doubty ? 

Doub. It is uncertain, as all things are 

Longh. But what do you adviſe me to doi ? 

Doub. What you pleaſe, 

Longh. I ſhall go mad. 

Doub. I waſh my hands of it. 

Longh, A plague on the old dreamer ! 

Doub. Happen what will, I am clear. 

Longh. I'll make you change your cuckow- 
note, you old philoſophical humdrum, you 
[beats . will [beats him] I'll nate you 

ſay 
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ſay ſomewhat elſe, than *All things are doubtful ; 
« all things are uncertain—” [beats kim) I will, 
you old fufty pedant. 

Doub. - Ab !—ob !—eb !— What beat a pbi- 
Ioſopher ! Ab !—ob I- eb? 

Longh. Be pleaſed, Dr. Doubty, [mimicking 
the Doctor, ] to alter your phraſeology. Your phi- 
loſophy, directs you to give out no gecifive propos 
tions; but to ſpeak of all things with uncertainty, 
and always to /uſpend your judgment. Therefore, 
you ought not fo ſay, —© I have been beaten ;” 
but ——< I /cem to have been beaten.” 


Doub. I will have you proſecuted with the 


utmoſt rigour of the law. 

Longh. I waſh my hands of it. 

Doub. I will ſhew the marks of the Blows 1 
have received from you. 

Longh. You may imagine a thouſand things, 
in which there is no reality. 

Doub. I will go dire#ly to a magiftrate, and 
have a warrant for you. [Exit Doubty.] 

Longh. There is no natural impoſſibility in it. 


Enter Captain Pinkum, with two ſwords in one 
hand, and a cane 1n the other. 


Pink. Mr. Longbead, I am your moſt obeazent, 
moſt humble ſervant, 
Longh. Sir, your ſervant. 
Pink. Sir, I have the honour of waiting on 
you, to let you know, that, as you was pleaſed 
to 
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to diſappoint us yeſterday, which was the day 
fixed by your/e!f for yout marriage with my iter, 
you and I mult /e/?le that Wai in an honourable 
way. 

Longh. Why, Sir, it is with regret that [ 
failed you; but. | 

Pink. Oh ! Sir, there is no 8 as we ſhall 
order matters. 

Longh. I am ſorry it ſo happens. But ſome. 
little /cruples chanced to come into my mind about 
the difference between our ages, which, you know, 
is pretty conſiderable. And I put off the marriage 
for a little time, only that I might confider of it, 
and adviſe with my friends. And now, that the 
day is paſt, I think it may be better for us both, 
that it be let alone altogether. 

Pink. Sir, as you plee/e. You 5 it is not 
an obje# of any conſequence. But, Sir, what I 
have done myſelf the honour of waiting,on you 
for, is, only to beg the favour of you, Sir, to 
chogſe which you pleaſe of theſe two ſwords, 
They are both good, I aſſure you, Sir, and as 
fairly matched, as I could. If my judgment deſerves 
any regard, you need not heſitate long. Either of 
them ts very fit for a gentleman to be run through 
with, 

Longh. Sir, I don't underſtand you. 

Pink. O, Sir, I wonder at that. The thing 
is not hard to be underſtood. It is no more than 
this, Sir, that if a gentleman promiſes a lady mar- 

riage, 
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riage, and, eſpecially, if he fixes the day, and fails 


of performing his contract, the relations of the lady, 
(whoſe character, and fortune in life are injured by 
it, you know, Sir,) generally think it proper'to 


commence a proſecution againſt the gentleman ; 
and the law gives, in thoſe caſes, heavy damages. 
My father had thoughts of proſecuting you, Sir, 
as he wrote you. But as law is tedious, we 
choſe rather, Sir, upon /econd thoughts, to vin- 
dicate the honour of our family in a more expe- 
ditious way, Therefore, if you pleaſe, Sir, I will 
endeavour to whip you through the lungs in the 
neateſt manner now practiſed in the army. And I 


offer you your choice of one of theſe two ſwords 


to defend yourſelf with. This, you muſt own, 
Sir, is treating you genteelly. For, you know, I 
could run you through the body now, without 
giving you the opportunity of defending yourſelf. 


—Pleaſe, Sir, to make your choice. 


Longh. Sir, your humble ſervant. I ſhall make 
no ſuch choice, I aſſure you. 
Pink. Sir you muft, if you pleaſe, fght me. 
You ſhall have fair play, upon my bonvur. 
Longb. Sir, I have nothing to /ay to you. 


[Going.] Sir, your humble ſervant. 


Pink. O dear Sir, [ſtopping him] you muſt 
excuſe me for ſtopping you. But you and I are 
not to part, till one or rother drops, J afſure you, 
* | 
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Longh. Mercy on us ! Was ever ſuch a 
bloody-minded fellow! 

Pink, Sir, I really have a lice buſineſs upon 
my hands; ſo that I muſt beg, you will give me 
leave to run you through as ſoon as poſſible. 

Longh. But I don't intend that you ſhall 


run me through at all, For I will have ms 


fay to you. 

Pink. If you mean, Sir, that you won't fight 
me, I muſt do myſelf the honour of telling you, 
that you are in a little miſtake, Sir. For the 
order of ſuch things is bis, Sir, Firſt, a gentleman 
happens to affront another gentleman or a family, 
as you have done ours, Sir, Next, the gentlemen 
aſtronted, or ſome one of the family, in order to 
vindicate their honour, challenges to ſingle combat, 


the gentleman who did the injury, as I have 


done yo, Sir. Then the gentleman who did the 
injury, pergaps, refuſes to fight. The other pro- 
ceeds to take the regular courſe of beating, [count- 


ing on his fingers] bruifing, kicking, cuffing, pulling 


by the ge and ears, rolling in the dirt, and ſtamping 
on him, till the Srealh be fairly out of his body, 
and there is an end of bim, and of the guarrel, 
veu know. Or if the gentleman, who happened 


to do the injury, will fight, which, to be ſure, is 


doing the thing genteelly, you know; why then, 
one, or other is decently run threugh the bogy, 
and there is an end of the matter another way, 

you 
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you know. Now, Sir, you ſee plainly, that my Rr. 

proceedings are regular, and gentleman- lie 
yentleman-like—abſolutely. So, Sir, once more, 

and but once more, will you be pleaſed to accept 

of one or Pother, of theſe two ſwords ? 

Longh. Not J, truly. © | Rxyus. 
Pink. Why then, Sir, the firſt frep I am to tate, Ree. 
you know, is to cane you, which I humbly beg 
leave to proceed to n [Canes him. ] 
| Longh. Ab !-—eb 1--ob Cour. 
Pink. Then, Sir, the next operation is cuffing Resr. 
no, I am wrong; kicking is next. [Kicks him. ] 

Longh. Hold, bold. Is the d—/in you? Oh! Cour. 
I am bruiſed all over! 

Pink. Sir, I 4ſt you pardon, if I have offended Rxsr. 
you: I did not mean it, I, aſſure you, Sir. All 
I want, is to vindicate the bonour of our family. 

If you had fulf//ed your contract, you had ſpared 

me all this trouble. Beſides, I am really preſſed Hasrs. 
for time; therefore muſt take the liberty of pro- 
ceeding, as expeditiouſly as poſſible, to the remaining 
operations of cuffing you, pulling you by the noſe 

and ears, rolling you in the dirt, and ſſamping the 

breath out of your body. Come, Sir, if you pleaſe, Resr. 

Longh. Hold a little, pray. — Ob {— my bones Ix rx. 
are bruiſed to jelly. Is there no way of compound= Court. 
ing this affair but by blood and murder? InTr. 

Pink. Oh es, Sir. You have only to eln your Rese. 
contract, and all will be well. 


Longh. 
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Disrs. Longh. [Aſide.] What the duce muſt I do? 
I had better be cucalded, 1 believe, than trod to 


Rel uc. death. To him] I am villing l am willing 
— to perform the contract. - OH my 28 bones! 


Ob! 
Rry. Pink. Sir) y you are 2 x gentleman every inch of 
Jor. . you. I am very glad to find you are come to a 


CourLars. Tight way of thinking, I aſſure you, Sir, there is 
no man in the world, for whom I have a greater 
regard, nor whom I' ſhould rather wiſh to have 


Ixvir. for a brother-in-law. Came, Sir, the ceremony 
ſhall be performed elend. LExcunt.] 
XXVII. 


WaRN INC. ine Commipanion. 
= | InsTRUCTION.” 


The ſubſtance of Ifocrates” s Areopagitic oration, 
which is celebrated by Dion. Lalicarr. Tan 
II. p. 40. 


vi Aro. ' DOUBT not, 8 but many of you 
1 will wonder what ſhould excite me to addreſs 
| | | you upon public affairs, as if the ſtate were in 
| immediate danger, whilſt, to you, we ſeem to be in 
perfect ſafety, a general peace prevailing, and the 
commonwealth ſecured by formidable fleets and 
armies, and ſtrengthened by powerful allies, and 

tributary 
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tributary fates, to ſupport the public expchees, and 
co-operate with us in every emergency. All which 
circumſtances ſeeming to be in our favour, I ſup- 
poſe moſt of thoſe h now hEar me, imagine we 
have nothing to do but congratulate —_— on'our 
it is only our enemies who have atiy thing to fear. 
therefore take for granted, Athenians,” you do, 
in your dyn minds, deſpiſe my attempt to alarm 
you; and that, in your imaginations, you already 
graſp the empire of all Greece. But <vbat would 
you think, my countrymen, if I ſhould tell you, 

it is on azcount of the ſeemingly favourable cir- 
cumftances 1 have mentioned, that I am appre- 
benfroe, My obſervation has preſented me ſo 
many inſtances of ſtates, which at the very time 


they feemed'to be at the height of proſperity, were 


in fact upon the rin of ruin; that I cannot 
help being alarmed at the ſecurity in which I ſee 
my country at preſent Junk. When a nation is 
puffed up with an opinion of her own frength 
and /afety, it is then that her counſels are likely 
to be 'rafo and imprudent, and their conſequences 
fatal. The condition of kingdoms, as of indivi- 
duals, is variable. Permanent tranquillity is /el- 
dom ſeen in this world. And with circumſtances, 
the conduct both of individuals and of nations, is 
commonly ſeen to change. Proſperity generally 
produces arrogance, raſhneſs, and folly. Want 
and diſtreſs naturally fuggeſt prudent and moderate 
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reſolutions. Therefore it is not ſo eaſy, as at firſt 
view it may ſeem, to determine, which condition 
is, for the purpoſe of real bappine/s, the gt to be 
defired for individuals; or, with a view to national 
proſperity, which ſtate one ſhould. wiſh public af- 


fairs to be in during his own life, and that of his 


children; whether of perfect Juperiority to danger 
and fear, or of circumſtances requiring caution, 
frugality, and attention. For that candition, 
which 1s moſt de/ired by mankind, I mean of per- 
fect proſperity, generally brings with it the. cau/es 
and the fore-runuers of misfortune; whilſt nar» 
rower circumſtances commonly lead on to care, 
prudence, and ſafety, Of "MH truth of this abJerva« 
tion, Better proofs cannot be deſired than thoſe 
which the hi/ories of our own commonwealth and 
of Lacedemon furniſh. Was not the taking, of 
our city by the barbarians, the very caufe of 
our applying, with ſuch diligence, to the arts of 
war and government, as ſet us at the head of 
Greece? But when our ſucce/s againſt our enemies 
miſled us into the imagination, that our power was 
unconguerable, we ſoon found ourſelves on the 
verge of deftruttion. The Lacedæmonians, likes 
wiſe, from inhabiting a few ob/cure. towns, came, 
through a diligent attention to the military art, to 
conquer Peloponneſus. And upon this, increa/ing 
their power, by ſea and land, they were ſoon 
puffed up to ſuch a height of pride and folly, as 

brought them into the ſame dangers, which „ 
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had run into. Whoever attends to theſe particu- 
lars, and yet thinks our commonwealth in a /e 
condition, mult be extremely rhoughtleſs ; eſpeci- 
ally as our affairs are now in a 4war/e ſtate than at 
the period I refer to; for we have both the envy 
of the other ſtates of Greece, and the hoſtility of the 
king of Perſia to fear. 

When I conſider rheſe things, I am in doubt, 
whether I ſhould conclude that you have 4% all 
care for the public ſafety; or that you are not in- 
different, but wholly ignorant of the preſent dan- 
gerous (tate of our affairs. May it not be ſaid, 
that we have Je the cities of Thrace; that we 
have /quandered above a thouſand talents in mili- 
tary. pay, by which we have gained nothing; that 
we have drawn upon ourſelves the ſuſpicion of the 
other ſtates of Greece, and the enmity of the bar- 
barous king *; and that we are neceſſitated to 
take the fide of the Thebans, and have loſt our 
own vetyral allies? And for theſe ſignal advan- 
tages we have twice appointed public thank/giv- 
ivzs to the gods; and ſhew, in our deliberations, 
the tranguillity, which cauld only be proper, if ali 
were in perfect ſafety. Nor is it to be wondered, 
that we fall into wrong meaſures, and conſe- 
quent misfortunes. Nothing is to be expected to 
go right in a ſtate, unleſs its governors know 
how by prudence and ſagacity, to conſult the ge- 
zeral advantage. Fortune may, occaſionally, bring 
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partial ſucceſs, and temporary proſperity: but 
upon this there can be no dependence. When the 


command of all Greece fell into our hands, in 


conſequence of the naval victory gained by Conon 


and Timotheus, we could not & what we were 


in actual poſſeſſion of. The very conſtitution of 
our commonwealth 1s gone wrong, and we have 
not the leaſt thought of entering upon ways and 
means to ſer it right; whilſt we all know that it 


is not the ſurrounding of a city with high and 


ftrong walls, nor aſſembling together a multitude 
of people that makes a great and flouriſhing ſtate, 
but wholeſome laws, a wiſe police, and a faithful 
adminiſtration. 

Hew much therefore, is it to be wiſhed, that the 
.commonwealth could be brought back to the 
condition in which the w/e legiſlation of ' Solon 


placed it (than whom uo une ever had the good of 


the people more at heart) and to which Clifthene: 
reſtored it, when enſlaved by the thirty tyrants, 
whom he expelled; re-eſtabliſhing the common- 
wealth in the hands of the people, according to 
che original conſtitution. It is notorious, that in 

the happier times, when the republic was adminiſ- 
tered according to the original conſtitution, there 
was not, as ſince, a nominal liberty, with a real ty- 


raum; but that the people were accuſtomed to 


cther principles, than thoſe, which now lead them 
to conſider democracy as the ſame with anarchy, 
liberty, with licentiouſneſs ; and that their happineſs 

conſiſts 
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x conſiſts in the «puniſhed violation of the Jaws. In 

ie i zbo/e times, the equal diſtribution of juſtice, which 

in prevailed, brought adequate puniſbment upon 

MN thoſe who deſerved it, and conferred the due ho- b, 

re nours upon ſuch as had earned them by their. | 
of virtue. Preſerment, to ſtations of power and truſt, Brau. 

ve was not, in thoſe days, open to al! promiſeuouſly. 

nd They, who appeared to the public to have the bef Coun. 
it claim by merit and character, obtained them. For 

nd they wiel) conſidered, that to promote to high 

ade fations men of ſuperior eminence for virtue, was 

te, the likelieſt means to excite: a general emulation 

ful W among perſons of all ranks, even to the loweſt ; as Insrr. 

the people are conſtantly obſerved to form their 

the manners upon the model of their ſuperiors, In- 

the MW ſtead of the public treaſures plundered, to fill the Br. au. 

lon | coffers of private perſons; it was common to fee 

| of WM large ſums of private wealth voluntarily contributed Con. 

ne: for defraying the public expence. In thoſe times, 

nts, WF the drfficulty was, to prevail with the perſons quali- 

on-· ¶ fed for filling important ſtations, to aſſume them: 

to whereas in our days, all are aſpiring to preferment, Br au. 

t in worthy and unworthy, qualified and unqualified, In 

nif- thoſe times, they, who r2/#/ed, were the moit ſoli- Cou u. 

nere cited to aſſume high ſtatians ; as it was conſidered 

- chat merit is commonly diſſident of itſelf. In our Brau. 

d 10 days, they, who elbow others, and ghruſt themſelves 

hem forward, obtain the moſt readily, what they, by 

hy, this very condu#, ſhew themſelves the moſt antvor- Cour. 

ine); tby of, Our ance/tors did not look upon a place 
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of authority as an emolument ; but as a charge: the 
ſucceſſor did not gnquire what his predeceſſor had 
gained while he held his employment ; but what 
he had left undone, that the deficiency might be 
ſupplied as ſoon as poſſible, They held it proper, 
that the adminiſtration ſhould be truſted to 
thoſe who had the moft to leſe, in caſe of a ſub- 
verſion of the ſtate; but ſo, that #o riches, of 
power ſhould ſcreen any perſon from an enquiry in- 
to his conduct, nor from ſuffering adequate puniſh- 
ment in caſe of delinquency. The rich thought 
extreme poverty in the lower people a reflexion 
upon them, as having failed in their patronage 
of them; and the poor, far from envying the 
wealth of their ſuperiors, rejoiced in it, conſider- 
ing the power of the rich as their protection. Sen- 
ſible of the ſupreme importance of right education 
toward the happineſs of a ſtate, they beſtowed the 
frrifteft attention upon forming the manners of the 
youth, to modeſty, truth, valour, and love of their 
country, Nor did they think it ſufficient to lay 
a foundation of good principles in the minds of 
young people, and leave them after they were 
grown up, to ai? as they pleaſed: on the con- 
trary, the manners of adult perſons were more 
ſtrictly inſpected than thoſe of the youth; and 
the general cenſorſbip was veſted in this very court 
of Areopagus, of which none could be members, 
but perſons eminent for their birth, and their 
virtues; fo that it is not to be wondered, that his 
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conrt bore at that time, a charafer ſuperior to that 
of all the other councils of Greece. 

It is from ignorance that they ſpeak, who 
would perſuade us that there is nothing more ne- 
ceſſary toward making a ſtate great and happy, 
than a body of good laws, The laws by which 
our commonwealth was governed in her moſt 
flouriſhing times, were known to all the other 
ſtates of Greece, and they might adopt as many 
of them as they pleaſed. But were all the other 
ſtates of Greece —— was any of them — upon as 
advantageous a foot as the Athenian repudlic ? 
What chiefly rends to the eſtabliſhment of a ſtate, 


is a palice founded in habitual modeſty, temperance, . 


integrity, valour, and patriotiſm, The general pre- 


valence of theſe diſpoſitions in a people is not 


brought about by /aws or ſandtions, but by æduca- 
tion, example, and a judicious exertion of the 4i/- 
cretionary power, which is, and ought to be, in the 
hands of magiſtrates, whereby they diſcountenance 
vice, without directly puniſhing it, and draw 
the ſubjects into that voluntary refitude of beha- 
viour, which force will never produce. Laws 
heaped upon laws, and ſanqtions added to ſanc- 
tions, ſhew an unruly and perver/e diſpoſition in the 
people, who would not otherwiſe require ſuch 
various terrors to reftrain them. The ſagacity 


of governors appears in their ſhewing, that they 


have the addreſs to plant their laws in the 
bearts of a tradtable and obedient people. The 
Y 4 moſt 
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moſt vremendous ſanctions will be incurred by 
men of ungovernable diſpoſitions ; but thoſe, whoſe 
minds have received, from education and good 


police, a proper bent, will behave well, though left 


to themſelves.” The buſineſs therefore is not ſo 
much to find ways of puniſhing offenders, as to form 
the minds of the people ſo, that they ſhall have no 


- diſpoſition to offend, 


I hope no Athenian, who hears me this day, 
will ſhew ſuch malice as to accule me of attempt- 
ing to promote innovations. To adviſe, that we. 
ſhould return to the inſtitutions of our anceſtors, 
is, ſurely, a very different matter from pro- 
poling innovations. And to propoſe the re- 
e/tabliſhment of thoſe arts of government, which 
we know to have been judicions, from their pro- 
ducing the moſt deſirable effefts, is far enough from 
ſhewing a love of novelty. Experience may teach 


us, if we be diſpoſed to learn, what we have to 


expect, if we ga on in the track we are now in; and 
what the conſequences will be, if we re/tore the com- 
monwealth to the condition in which our wiſe ance/ſ- 


ts eftabliſhed and maintained it. Let us attend 


to the es which our conduct will have upon 
thoſe we are moſt concerned with, viz. the other 


fates of Greece our rivals, and the Perſians our 


enemies, The truth is too notorious to be diſſem- 
bled : we have, by our miſconduct, and neglect of 
the public concerns, brought matters to ſuch a paſs, 
that part of the rival ſtates deſpiſe, and part hate 
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us. And, as for the Perſian monarch, we have 
his ſentiments of us in his /etters. 

I have in perfect ſincerity declared to you, 
Athenians, as far as my judgment reaches, the 
precarious ſtate of the commonwealth at preſent ; 
with its cauſes and cure. You will ſhew your 
wiſdom and your patriotiſm, by taking into your 
ſerious conſideration theſe important objets; and 


ſetting yourſelves with /peed and diligence to find 
oat, and carry into execution the moſt proper and 
effeftual means of redreſſing thoſe evils, which 
otherwiſe will draw after them the moſt ruinous 


conſequences. 


LXXVIII. 


Brunt RErROOT. WaRNING., OFFERING 
FRIENDSHIP, 


The ſpeech of the Scythian embaſſadors to Alex. 


ander, who was preparing war againſt them. 


LQ: Curt. xii.] 
3 your perſon were as gigantic as your deſires, 


the world would not contain you. Your-right, 


hand would touch the eaft, and your /eft the weſt, 
at the ſame time. You graſp at more than you are 
equal to. From Europe you reach to Ala: from 


Aa you lay hold on Europe. And if you ſhould 


conquer a// mankind, you ſeem diſpoſed to wage 
Va 
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war with woods and /nows, with rivers and wild 
beaſts, and to attempt to /ubdue nature. But have 
you conſidered the uſual courſe of things? Have 
you reflected that great trees are many years 4 
ping to their height, and are cut down in an 
hour ? It is faoliſh to think of the fruit only, 
without conſidering the þeight you have to climb, 
to come at it, Take care, leſt, while you ftrive 
to reach the 20h, you fall to the ground with the 
branches you haye laid Hu on. The lien, when 
dead, is devoured by revens; and ruſt conſumes the 
bardneſs of iron. There is nothing ſo frong, but 
it is in danger from what is weak. It will,-there» 
fore be your wiſdom to take care how you ven- 
ture beyond your reach. Beſides, what have 
you to do with the Seythians, or the Scythians with 
you ? We have never invaded Macedon : why 
ſhould you attack Scytbia? We inhabit vaſt de- 
ſerts, and pathleſs woods, where we do not want to 
hear of the name of Alexander. We are not diſ- 
poſed to ſubmit to lavery ; and we have no am- 
bition to Hrannize over any naticn, That you 
may underſtand the genius of the Scythians, we- 
preſent ypu with a yoke of oxen, an arrow, and a 
goblet, We uſe theſe re/pe#ively in our com- 
merce with friends and with foes, We give ta 
our friends che corn which we raiſe by the labour 
of our oxen. With the goblet we join with them 
in pouring drink-gfferings to the gods ; and with 
arrows we attack our enemies, We have con- 
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guered thoſe who have attempted to /yranize over 


us in our own country, and likewiſe the kings of 
the Medes and Perſians, when they made unjuſt 
war upon us; and we haye opened to ourſelves 
a way into Egypt. You pretend to be the puniſber 
of robbers ; and are yourſelf the general robber of 
mankind, You have taken Lydia: you have 
ſeized Syria: you are maſter of Perſia : you have 
ſubdued the Bactrians; and attacked India, MM 
this will not ſatisfy you, unleſs you lay yout greedy 
and inſatiable hands upon our flocks and our herds. 

How imprudent is your conduf7? You grafp at 
riches, the poſſeſſion of which only incvea/es your 
avarice. You increaſe your bunger by what 
ſhould produce ſatiety; fo that the more you have, 


the more you defire. But have you firgorren how 


long the congueſt of the Bafrians detained you ? 
While you were ſubduing them, the Sogdians re- 
wolted. Your vifories ſerve no other purpoſe, 
than to find you employment by producing hew 
wars, For the buſineſs of every congugſ is to- 
fold; to win and to preſerve. And though you 


may be the greateſt of warriors, you muſt expe? 


that the nations you conguer, will endeavour to 
ſhake off the yoke as faft as poſſible. For what 


Accus. 
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people chooſes to be under foreign dominion ? If Cour. 


you will croſs the 7! anais, you may travel over 
Scytbia, and obſerve how extenſive a territory we 
inhabit. But to conquer us is quite another buſi- 
neſs. Tour army is Jaded with the cumbrous 
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ſpoils of many nations. You will find the poverty 
of the Scythians at one time, too nimble for your 
purſuit; and, at another time, when you think we 
are fled far enough from you, you will have us ſur- 
priſe you in your camp. For the Scythians attack 
with no leſs vigour than they fly. Why ſhould 
we put you in mind of the vaſtie/s of the country 
you will have to conguer ?. The deſerts of Scythia 
are commonly talked of in Greece; and all the rd 
knows that our delight is to dwell at large, and 
not in tous or plantations, It will therefore be 


your wiſdom to keep, with ſtrict attention, what 


you have gained, Catching at more, you may lo/e 
what you have. We have a proverbial ſaying in 
Scythia, © That Fortune has no feet ; and is fur- 
c niſhed only with hands, to diſtribute her caprici- 
& ous favours, and with fins to elude the graſp of 
ce thoſe to whom ſhe has been bountiful,” You 
give yourſelf out to be a god, the ſon of Jupiter 
Hammon. It ſuits the character of a god to be- 
ftow faveurs on mortals, not to deprive them of 
what they have. But, if you are 0 god, reflect on 
the precarious condition of humanity, Yau will 
thus ſhew more wiſdem than by dwelling on thoſe 

ſubjects which have puffed up your pride, and 

made you forget yourſelf. You ſee how little you 

are likely to gain by attempting the congue/t of 
Scythia. On the other hand, you may, if you 

pleaſe, have in us a valuable alliance, We com- 

mand the borders of both Europe and Aſia, There. 
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is nothing between us and Bactria but the river 
Tanais; and our territory extends to Thrace, 
which, as we have heard, borders on Macedon. If 
you decline attacking us in a hoſtile manner, you 

. may bave our. friendſhip. Nations, which have 
never been at war, are on an equal footing. But 
it is in vain that confidence is repoſed in a con- 
quered people. There can be no ſincere friendſhip 


between the oppreſſors and the oppreſſed. Even 


in peace, the latter think themſelves entitled to 
the rigbts of war againſt the former. We will, 
if you think good, enter into a treaty with you, 
according to our manner, which is, not by ſigning, 
ſealing, and taking the gods to witneſs, as is the 


. Grecian cuſtom ; but by doing actual ſervices. 


The Scythians are not uſed to promiſe, but to per- 
form without promiſing. And they think an ap- 
peal to the gods ſuperfiuons ; for that thoſe who 
have no regard for the eſteem of men, will not 
beſitate to offend the gods by perjury, You may 
therefore conſider with yourſelf, whether you had 
better have a people of /uch a character (and /o 
ſituated, as to have it in their power either to /erve 
you, or to annoy you, according as you treat 
.them) for allies, or tor enemies. | 
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LXXIX. 


8% , £;-) 6 

-Qurcxy., ExaMIiNaTION. SELF-DEFENCE., 
Camping, LaMENTATION. THREATENING, 

- Rrusal. RELUCTANT COMPLIANCE, 


{See Molieres LAvAxRE.] 


Snape TIE Es, Robbers ! Thieves ! Rod- 

f bers ! Tbieves ! Robbers ! Traitors ! 
Aer Juſtice] Help! I am rebbed! I am 
-ruized! I am dead! I am buried! O ray manq, my 
money! My gueneas! My golden guineas ! My thou- 
ſaud guineas! My precious treaſure! My comfort 
My Jupport ! My life! My all is gone, plundered, 
robbed, carried off, ſtrong box and a/{! O that] had 
newer been born! O that the earth wauld open, and 


ſwallow me up alive! [Throws himſelf down on 


the floor. Lies ſome time, as ſtupified with the fall. 
Then gathers himſelf up.] OH cb! ob! Who 
has done this? Who has robbed me? Wha has got 


muy money? Where is the thief? the murderer, the 


traitor ? Where ſhall I go to nd him? Where ſhall 


 Lfearch? Where ſhall I not ſearch? Is he gone this 


way? [Running to the right.] Is he gone that 
way ? [Running the contrary way.] Stop thief, 
ſtop thief, ſtop thief. Here is nobody. Are they 
all gone out of the bonſe? They have robbed me, 

and 
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and are all gone off My ſon, my daughter, my 
ſervants, are all concerned; they have conſpired to- 
gether to ruin me. Heb, [Liſtening] what do Lisr. 
you /ay ? Is he caught ? Villain! | Catching him- 812. 
ſelf.] 1 bave you. — Alas, I have caught myſelf. Laurs, 
I am going out of my /en/es; and that is not to 
be wondered at, —— I will go to a magiftrate. I 
will have every body examined that ever was in my DisTr. 
houſe. I will have ha{f the toten impriſoned, tried, 
and hanged; and if I cannot, with all this, recover 
my money, 1 will hang my/elf. [Exit.] 
Returns with Juſtice Noſewell, 
Juſt. Noſewell. Let me alone. I know what 
I have to do, I'll warrant you. This is not the Arrrer. 
firſt piece of roguery I have found out, If I had mow 
but a purſe of ten guineas for every fellow I have 
been the hanging of, there are not many of his 
Majeſty's Fufices of the peace, would carry their 
heads higher. There were, you ſay, in your 6; 
Arong- box ? \ Quksr. 
Scr. A thouſand guineas well told. gb: 
Noſe. A thouſand guineas ! A large ſum. Lau. 
Ser. A thouſand guineas of gold. Hoo, hoo, Woxo. 


boo ! [Weeps. ] WezrrPixG, 
Noſe. Have you any /u/picion of any particular 
.perſon ? | . Quesr. 


Scr. Yes, I ſuſpect every body. 
Noſe. Your beſt way, Sir, will be, to keep very Lau. 
quiet, and not to ſeem to ſiſpect any one, till you arr. 
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can lay bold of ſome proof, or preſumption at leaſt; 
Then you may proceed to the 7igour of the law. 


[While they are talking without the door of 
Scrapely's houſe, James, -the cook, comes our, 


and ſpeaks with his face from them, leaving di- 


rections with the ſcullion boy. ] 

James. You underſtand me, Jack. I ſhall be 
back preſently. Kill him dire#ly. Put him in 
boiling water. Scrape him, and hang him up. 

Scr. What, the rogue. who has robbed me? 
Do hang him, drown him, burn him, flay him 
alive. 

James. I mean a pig, Sir, that is came from 
Mr. Rackum, your honour” s worſhip's heward | in 
the country | 

Scr. Pig me no pigs, Sir. I have other inns 
to think of than pigs.—You may be the rogue for 
what I know of. A cook may carry off. a ſtrong- 
box as ſoon as another man. Examine nin, pray, 
good Mr. Juſtice Noſewell, | 

Noſe. Don't frighten yourſelf, friend. I am 
not a man who loves to 4/aze things abroad, 

James. Sir, your honour, I aſk your honour's 
pardon ; I am a little hard of hearing, your ho- 
nour.” Often Hot, and often cold, your honour. 
Your honour's worſhip ſups this evening with 
my maſter's honour's worſhip, J ſuppoſe, and 
your honour's worſhip would, mayhap, like to 


have a little plate of ſomething teſſed up to your 


honour's 
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honour's worſhip's /iking, mayhap. If your 
hohour's worſhip pleaſes to let me know what 


your honour's worſhip fancies, I will do my beſt 


to pleaſe your honour's worſhip, 

Noſew. No, no, my buſineſs with you is quite 
another matter. Friend, it will be your wiſdom, 
not to conceal any thing from your maſter. It 
will be the better for you. 

James. Sir, your honour, I aſſure your ho- 
nour's worſhip, I will do my very Set to pleaſe 
your honour's worſhip upon my honour. If there 
is a better way than another, I will 2 it, as far 
as I have minterials and ingratitudes. 1 wiſh my 
maſter's honour's worſhip would go to the ex- 
pence of a few morrels and truffles, and a little 
right Eaſt India catchup. There's your high fla- 
vour, your honour, And our niggardly fteward, 
hang him, downright poils my maſter's honour's 
worſhip. I could engage to ſend up as pretty a 
little collation, as your honour's worſhip could 
wiſh to /it down to, if that narrow-bearted ſoul, 
Rackum, our ſteward, did not clip my —_ with 
the /ciſſars of his niggardlineſs. 

Scr. Hold your tongue, you ſcoundrel. We 
don't want to hear your nonſenſe about eating. 
Hold your tongue, and anſwer to the queſtions, 
which Juſtice Noſewell is going to put to you 
about the money, I have loft, and which I ſuppoſe 


you have taken. 
5 Z James. 
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James. I take your honour's worſhip's money, 
Sir! Mercy defend me from thinking of ſuch a 
thing ! I did not fo much as know, that your 
honour's worſhip had /oft any money. 

Scr. Yes, you rogue, I have loft money, and III 
have you and twenty others, bang d, if I don't 
recover it. | 

James, Mercy defend me, your honour. Why 
ſhould your honour's worſhip ſuſpect me of ſuch 
a thing ? Did your honour's worſhip ever know 
me rob your honour's worſhip of a farthing, or a 
farthing's worth? 

Noſew. Hold, Mr. Scrapely. There is no 
need of ſcolding. My clerk ſhall adminiſter to 
him the oath. Here, Mr. Longſcroll, adminiſter 
the oath to this man, Not the common oath, No 
body minds kiſſing the book now-a-days. Give 
him the great oath. [ Clerk comes forward. ] 
Clerk. Fall down on your knees before his 
worſbip, and ſay after me. [James kneels before 
the Juſtice, in great trepidation. } May the d—/. 

James. May the 4—/. 

Clerk. The great 4—1, 

James. The gre—e—e—at d—1. 

Clerk, The great 4—l of 4—Is. 

James, The gre—e - e—at d—l of d- l. 

Clerk. With his great iron claws. 

James. With his gre - e—e—at iron Ab! 
Mercy defend me, your noble honour's worſhip, I 

3 | am 


4 
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am frightened out of my wits! I can't ſay any more 
of this dreadful oath, I expect the 4 to come 
up through the ground before my very neſe in a 
minute. I'll tell your honour's worſhip all the 
whole truth without the oath, if your honour's - 
worſhip will but give me a little ime to fetch 
breath. 
. Noſew. Riſe then, James. Don't fFighten 
yourſelf ; but frankly confeſs the foul fa like an 
honeſt chriſtian. [To Scrapely.] I knew he would 
not trifle with the great oath. We ſhall have a 
full confeſſion preſently. 

James. Why then — why then ——1 confeſs 
the foul fact Frankly, and like an honeſt chriſtian, 
that I do not know, who has taken my maſter's 
worſhip's money, no more than the child that was 
unborn forty yegrs ago, as I am a ſinner to be foes 
for ever and ever and amen. 

Noſew. O that won't do, James. You muſt 
kneel down again, and take all the whole great 
oath, And, if you won't give up the truth, my 
clerk ſhall write your mittimus to priſon, James. 

James. O mercy defend me ! O your noble 
honour's worſhip, have mercy on a poor harmleſs 
criminal, that is as innocent of the fact he is con- 
vicked of, as your Honour s worſhip, or your 
honour's worſhip's clerk, there where he fands. 
If I ever do /uch a thing again, you worſhip ſhall 
hang me twenty times over. For I am ſare, I never 
touched my maſter's honour's worſhip's money, nor 

2 2 any 
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any man's money, in all my born days, in an unfair 
or unconſcionable way, ſaving your honour's wor- 
ſhip's preſence, and my maſter's honour's wor- 
ſhip's preſence, and 


Enter Smoothly, leading in Mariana, Scrapely's 
daughter. 

Smooth. Behold, Sir, your ſou and daughter 
preſent themſelves to beg your pardon, favour, 
and bleſſing. 

Scr. My /on, (if you be my fon ) andmy . 
may hang themſelves. That is all the- bleſſing 
I have to beftory on them, or myſelf. O my dear 


ſſtrong-box ! O my loſt guineas ! O poor, ruined, 


beggared old man ! Hoo, hoo, hoo! F[Weeps.] 

Smooth. Sir, if you pleaſe to look upon our 
union with a favourable eye, no uneaſineſs about 
your ftrong-box need trouble your repoſe. It ſhall 
be forth-coming immediately. 

Scr. Nhat do you ſay? My frong-box ? 
With all that was in it? The thouſand guineas ? 
The whole thouſand ? Shall it be forth-coming ? 
If you make your werds good, you ſhall eat my 
daughter, if you pleaſe, and my /on too. 

James. TI rold your honour's worſhip, I knew 
nothing of your honour's worſhip's money. 

Scr. Where is my precious, precious treaſure, 
my life, my joy, my all? 

Mar, Sir, your zareaſonable anxiety about 
money, which appears on the preſent, as on 
4 | many 
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many former occafions, in your lamentations about 
what, to a man of your fortune, are trifles, has 
been the cauſe of conſtant anxiety, to yourſelf, and 
all your family, and has forced me upon what I am 
aſhamed of. This worthy gentlemen has long had a 
regard for me, much above my deſerving. He has 


always declared, that he deſired no fortune with me. 


Your exceſſive penuries denied me the decencies of 
dreſs ſuiteble to your daughter. I thought myſelf 
entitled to ſome part of what you can very cell 
ſpare, I took the liberty of having your ſtrong- 
box ſeized, that I might have wherewith to furniſh 
myſelf fuitably to the daughter of a man of for- 
tune, and the bride of a man of fortune, Hie 


generous heart could not bear-the thought of my 


taking any thing from you, which you did not 
chooſe to give me. He therefore inis upon my 
delivering you «up the frong-box, if you require it, 
But I am in hopes, Sir, you will not only grant 
me the trifling ſum contained in it, but allow me 
a fortune ſuitable to your eftate, and to the gentle- 
man's, who is ſo kind as to marry me without the 
proſpett of any. | 

Scr. Where muſt I have it? Can I make 
money? Where is my firong-box? If this gentle- 
man has married you without a fortune, let him 
keep you without a fortune, Where is my ſtrong- 
box He cannot ſay, I ever promiſed him a for- 
tune with you. F/here is my ftrong-box ? 


23 Enter 
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Enter Mr. Sagely, 


Sage, Mr. Scrapely, this gentleman, my ne- 
phew, has, in conſequence of a long mutual 
afſection between him and your daughter, married 
her this day, He has a fortune ſufficient to main- 
tain his lady and family, without any addition by 
marriage ; and he defires nothing with your daugh- 
ter. But as it is well known, you can afford to give 
her a fortune, I inſiſt upon it, though be is indif- 
ferent about the matter, that you fign this bond, 
which is ready f/led up, for !wenty thouſand pound, 
which is much 4% than you ought to give with 
your daughter to ſuch a ſon-in-law, 

Scr. Mr. Sagely ! are you out of your wits ? 
1 twenty thouſand pound! Where ſhould J have 
the tenth part of twenty thouſand pound? 

Sage. Harkye, Mr, Scrapely, [takes him 
aſide] I know enough of your tricks, your /mug- 
gling, your extortion, and the like (you know, I 
know enough of them) to hang you. If, there- 
fore, you don't diret/iy ſigu this Bond, I will go 
and lay the infcrmations againſt you before the 
proper perſons ; 1o that before you be a day older, 
you may depend on being /afe in cuſtody. 

Scr. [Aſide.] OA =I on him. He has me, 
I feel the ng under my left ear already, [To 
him. | Why, Mr. Sagely, twenty thouſand pound is 
a great ſum. How ſhould Traiſe twenty thouſand 
pound? 
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pound? I believe I might, with the help of 72 
friends, raiſe two thouſand ; but 

Sage. Will you fign and /eal direfly; or ſhall 
I go, and inform direfily? I aſk you only this 
once. [Going.] 

Scr. Hold; you are ſo haſty, Let me ſee the 
bond. | Aſide. ] I wiſh I had you in a private place, 
and a knife at your throat ; I'd ſoon ſpoil your 
informing. [To him.] I will fgn and /ea/, But 
I know not where the money is to come from. 

James. New, Sir, I hope you are ſatisfied 
Jam entirely conſcious of meddling with your 
honour's worſhip's money; that I am a conſcion- 
able man, and not fuch a rogue, as your honour's 
worſhip [makes a long pauſe] was pleaſed to 
take me for, 
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exile at the court of Darius, when he was 


aſked his opinion of the event of the warlike 
preparations making by Darius againſt Alex- 
ander. [Q: Curt, L. III.] 


ERH APS your majeſty may not bear the 
truth from the mouth of a Grecian and an 
exile; and if I do not declare it now, I never will; 


L 4 perhaps 
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perhaps I may never have another opportunity, 
Your maieſty's numerous army, drawn from va- 
rious nations, and which unpeoples the eaſt, may 
ſeem formidable to the neighbouring countries, The 
gold, the purple, and the ſplendor of arms, which 
ftrike the eyes of bebolders, make a ſbew, which 
ſurpaſſes the imagination of all, who have not ſeen 
it, The Macedonian army, with which your 
- majeſty's forces are going to contend, is, on the 
contrary, grim, and horrid of aſpect, and clad in 
iron. The irreſiſtible phalanx is a body of men, 
who, in the field of battle, fear no onſet, being 
practiſed to hold together, man to man, ſhield to 
/hield, and ſpear to ſpear, lo that a brazen wall 
might as /oon be broke through. In advancing, in 
wheeling to right or left, in attacking, in every ex- 
erciſe of arms, they act as one man, They anſwer 
the /ighteft fign from the commander, as if his ſoul 
animated the whole army, Every ſoldier has a 
knowledge of war ſufficient for a general, And 
this diſcipline, by which the Macedonian army 1s 
become ſo formidable, was firft eſtabliſhed, and has 
been all along kept up, Wa fixed contempt of 
what your majeſiy's troops ** vain of, I mean, 
gold and filver. The bare Arth ſerves them for 
eds. Whatever will ſatisfy nature, is their luxury. 
Their repoſe is always ſhorter than the night. 
Your majeſty may, therefore, judge, whether the 
Theffalian, Acarnanian, and Atolian cavalry, and 

the 
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the Macedonian phalanx,— an army, that has, in 
ſpite of all oppeſition, over-run half the world, — Con v, 


are to be repelled by a multitude (however nume- 

rous ) armed with ſlings, and fakes hardened at 

the points by fire. To be upon equal terms with Adv. 

Alexander, your majeſty ought to have an army 

compoſed of the ſame ſort of troops. And they 
are no where to be had, but in the ſame countries, 

which produced thoſe conquerors of the world. It 

is therefore my opinion, that, if your majeſty were 

to apply the gold and ſilver, which now ſo ſuper- 

fluouſly adorns your men, to the purpoſe of hiring 

an army from Greece, to contend with Greeks, 

you might have ſome chance for ſucceſs ; otherwiſe Atari, 

I ſee no reaſon to expect any thing elſe, than that 

your army ſhould be defeated, as all the others 

have been, who have encountered the irreſi A 

Macedonians. | 
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HE end of preaching is twofold; To 
inſtruct mankind in the ſacred truths con- 
tained in ſcripture; and, To perſuade them to 
live agreeably to the laws of the Chriſtian religion. 
It 1s, therefore, my preſent purpoſe, my brethren, 
to endeavour, with the Divine aſſiſtance, to pro- 
mote your ſpiritual and temporal happineſs, by 
deſiring your attention to what ſhall be ſpoken 
to you from the following paſſage of the Epiſtle 
of the Apoſtle Pau] to Titus, the ſecond chapter, 
and eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth verſes. 


« The grace of God, which bringeth ſalvation, 
c hath appeared to all men, teaching us, that 
& denying 


d I did not know where to find a Angle ſermon containing 
a ſufficient variety of ſpecies of matter, for exerciſing, generally, 
the zalents of a preacher. The reader will perceive, that this 
diſcourſe is compoſed with a direct view to expreſſion or deli- 
very. And whoever has conſidered the rain of the popular 
addreſſes of the prophets and apoſtles, and of the Fathers, and 
beſt French preachers, to ſay nothing of the orations of Demoſt- 
henes, Cicero, and the reſt, will not, I hope, be offended at 
a vivacity of remonſtrance, and deſcription, unuſual in our 
Engliſh ſermons ; which are, therw!/c, the beſt 
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te denying ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, we 
* ſhould live /oberly, righteoufly, and godly, 
ce in this preſent world, /ooking for the 3lefſed 


&« Hope, and glorious appearance of the great 
*© God, and our Saviour Feſus Chriſt,” 


We may repreſent to ourſelves the great Apoſtle 


of the Gentiles ſpeaking as follows: for it is, I 
think, probable, he meant what follows ; 
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«© The favour of God, to which we owe all, 
that we enjoy, or hope for, particularly our 
deliverance from Heathen ignerance and immo- 
rality, and the proſpect of future reſcue from 
the tyranny of Satan, and from death; this 
Divine goodneſs is, in the Chriſtian revelation, 
gloriouſly diſplayed before mankind ; the new 
religion being eſtabliſhed upon the unqueſ- 
tionable evidence of miracles, prediction, and 
its own internal charafer, and that of its di- 

ine Author, and of its propagaters, who are 
ready to lay down their lives in atteſtation of 
the truth of his re/urreFion from the dead * ; 
of the reality of which they are ſure beyond a 


of a deſign to deceive others, having no worldly 
temptation to propagate, but much to conceal, or 
deny the fack. 

| cc And 


Acts xxvi. 18, Feb. il. 14, 15. Ads i. 3. 
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« And this heavenly religion giveth full /- 
tisfattion to the anxious and inquiſitive mind 
upon the moſt intereſting ſubjetFs ; where the 
light of nature, and the ſagacity of philgſophers 
had left men in great uncertainty, as, Wherein 
the chief good of man con/iſteth : Who is the only 
Object of worſhip, and how he is to be accept- 
ably worſhipped : Of the other orders of beings, 
inferior to the one indiviſible and unoriginated 
Supreme, but ſuperior to us; and how we are 
concerned with them : How evil, and, parti- 
cularly, death, came into Ged's world: Of the 
future redręſs of the diſerderly ſtate, in which 


this world is at pre/ent : The will of God, or 


duty of man, fixed by laws authoritatively pro- 
mulgaled: What will be the e of repentance 
and reformation ; How, and when, the gecd, 
and the wicked are to receive their reſpective 
retributions of reward and puniſhment ; The 


e poſſibility of riſing from the dead, demonſtrated 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


by actual reſurrections, eſpecially that of Chriſt 
bimſelf: That the whole human ſpecies is to be 
raiſed from the dead, in bodies, and that the 
heathen notions of Elxſian fields, and of Tartarus, 
as well as of tranſmigration of ſome ſeuls into 
other bodies, without end, and of the re-union of 
others to the Deity, are fables and fictions ; and 
that all mankind are to be judged at one time, 
and that this is to be done by Chrit : That the 

| | c retribution 
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retribution for the virtuous is glory, honour, 
and immortality ; and of obdurate wickedneſs, 
final deſtruction from the preſence of God, 
and the glory of his power; both ſentences 
trreverſib/e. 

« And the new religion inculcates in the moſt 
powerful manner, the neceſſity of for/aking the 
impious ſuperſtitions, and vicious abominations, 
allowed, or nor reformed, by the beathen religions, 
as the worſhip of deified men, andof innumerable 
imaginary gods and goddeſſes, celeſtial, terreſtrial, 

and infernal, with rites abſurd, obſcene, and 
cruel ; the promiſcuous, exceſſive, and unnatural 
indulgence of fleſbly luſt; the arbitrary violation 
of the matrimonial union by cauſcleſs ſepara- 
tion; the horrid practices of expoſing children; 
of ſelf- murder; or inflicting arbitrary revenge, 
and the like', And this bleſſed religion doth 
alſo prohibit, in general, the indulgence of 
every wicked diſpoſition (for its authority 
reacheth to the hear?) and every wicked prac- 
tice ; all malice, hatred, envy, injuſtice, ſelfiſhneſs, 
pride, covetouſneſs, intemperance, laſciviouſneſs, 
anger, revenge, backbiting, lying, craft, unchari« 
table zeal, impiety, profane ſwearing, blaſphemy, 


obſcenity, idleneſs, ſedition, rebellion, and neglect of 


public and private religion. The Chriſtian law 
forbiddeth all unwarrantable purſuit of the 
three great objects of the deſires of wicked and 

e worldly 
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tc worldly men, viz. riches, power, and pleaſure ; 
« and it requireth the faithful and unreſerved 
cc performance of our whole threefold duty. 

« Firſt, That which reſpecteth our/elves, The 
ce que regulation of every paſſion, appetite, and in- 
cc c/ination of our nature; and a proper attention 
&© to, and careful cultivation of, all our powers, 
& bodily and mental, ſo that the wiſe ends of the 
© beneficent Giver of them may beſt be anſwer- 
cc ed, and the leaſt diſappointed : therefore no 
ce one can juſtly pretend to be a fincere proſelyte 
te to the new religion, who does not ſtudy to be 
«© humble, meek, forgiving, pure in heart, ſincere, 
te Ziligent in improving his knowledge and virtue, 
tc courageous in the cauſe of truth, temperate, fru- 
© gal, induſtrious, decent, cautious, fearful of offend- 
ce ing, penitent for his weakneſles, heavenly-minded, 
ce and richly furniſhed with every grace and virtue, 
ce flouriſhing, and growing, and riſing to higher and 
« higher degrees of perfection continually. 

«© The ſecond head of duty required by the 
© new religion is, That which reſpecteth our 
ce fellow-creatures, viz. The confcientious ob- 
te ſervance of juſtice, negative and poſitive, as to 
< the intereſts of the body, the ſaul, the reputation, 
ce and the worldly eſtate of our neighbour ; and 
ce over and above mere juſtice, a generous diſpoſi- 
ce tion to ſhew kindneſs on every proper occaſion, 
« and in every prudent manner, to a within 


e our reach; and the diſcharge of every relative 
cc duty 
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« duty according to our reſpective ſituations. of 
ce governors, ſubjetts, countrymen, parents, children, 
« huſbands, wives, maſters, ſervants, and the reſt. 

ce The third head of duty required by the 
te new religion, is, That which reſpecteth our 
« Creator, viz. Thinking and ſpeaking, and acting 
« in the conſtant fear, and ſenſe of the univerſal 
te preſence of Almighty God; with love and grati- 
« tude to Him for all his goodneſs to us, eſpecially 
« for his Iaſt and beſt gift, the Chriſtian religion; 
© wworſpipping Him in ſpirit and truth, both pub- 
« licly and privately ; obedience to all his laws ; 
« acceptance, upon due examination, of the bleſſed 
te religion of his Son, and adberence to it in ſpite 
« of the terrors of perſecution, with an unreſerved 
« ſubmiſſion to its heavenly precepts ®, ſincerely 
ce repenting of, and thoroughly reforming all our 
ce faults; with gratitude to our illuſtrious Deli- 
ce verer from Satan, fin, and death, and obſervance 
ce of his inſtitution for commemorating his ſuffer- 
« ings and death. 

« And this heavenly religion teacheth us to 
ce expe? the future glorious appearance of its 
« diyine Author, to reftore this ruined world, to 
put an end to the tyranny of Satan, to aboliſh 

ce death 


*The goſpels, and particularly that by St. Matthew, in 
the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of which we have the peculiar 
laws of chriſtianity ſummed up, was not probably, at this 
time, written. 
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ce death, and to judge the whole human race; both 
ce thoſe, who ſhall then be alive, and alſo all, 


. « who have lived in all parts of the earth, froni 


«*« the creation of man; who ſhall univerſally be 
* reſtored to life, by the ſame power which firſt 
ce gave them life; and to reward them according 


esto their reſpeive characters, to fix the penitent 


© and virtuous, in a ſtate of /afety and everlaſting 
* happineſs, and condemn the obdurate to utter 
« deftruttion.” | 

This is, in part, the vaſt and weighty ſenſe of 
the paſſage of Scripture, from which I have 
choſen to ſpeak to you at this time. And what 
is there, my Chriſtian brethren, of conſequence to 
us, with regard either to our peace of mind Here, 
or our happineſs hereafter, that is not virtually 
comprehended in this ſhort paſſage of three verſes ? 
What various matter for confideration is here ſug- 


_ geſted? To think of the ſtate we are at preſent in, 


and of the 4a preſcribed us, of which you have 
heard only the principal heads, which taſk if we 
do not labour to perform, with the fidelity which 
becomes thoſe, who know, that the a/l-piercing eye 
is upon them, it were better we had never been 
born —to think of this, is it not enough to make 
us tremble at ourſel ves? To conſider the preſ- 
pect we have, and the hope ſet before us, if we 
endeavour, with /incere diligence, to act worthily 
our part—1s it not enough to overwhelm us with 
rapture? If we are not /tocks and ſtones, if we have 

in 
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in us either hope or fear, defre of our own bappi- 
neſs, or horror at the thought of miſery and ruin ; 
here is what ought to alarm us to the higheſt 
pitch. There is not one here preſent, whoſe con- 
dition may not hereafter be #i/sful or calamitous, 
beyond imagination. And which of the two. it 
ſpall be, depends upon every individual himſelf. 
Then ſurely no man, who thinks for a moment, 
can imagine, that the period of our preſent ex- 
iſtence, however tranſient, is to be zrifled with. 
No one, who has ever heard of a future appear- 
ance of a general Judge, as in the text, can think 
it a matter of indifference what liſe he leads. Hear 
the voice of inſpiration on this important point; 
< Be not deceived. God is not to be mocked. 
cc Whatſoever a man /oweth, that ſhall he alſo 
© rap. God ſhall render to every man ac- 
« cording to his works ; to them, who by pa- 
ce tient continuance in well-doing, ſeek for glory, 
« honour, and immortality, everlaſting life; but to 
« them who are contentious, and obey not the 
« truth, but obey unrighteouſneſs; indignation and 
ce wrath, tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſou! 
ce that worketh wickedneſs, of the Few firſt, and 
« alſo of the Gentile; for there is no re/pef? of 
« perſons with Go. What can be more 
awful than this warning! It is not for vain pa- 
rade, like the triumphant entry of a congueror, 
A a that 
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that the ſon of man is to come with the ſound of 
the trumpet, attended with hoſts of angels, and 
armed in flaming fire. Every one of us is intereſted 
in the /olemn buſineſs of that dreadful day. It is 
therefore, my Chriſtian brethren, in the fincerity 
of my heart, and the agony of my ſoul", that I 
ſtand forth to warn you, in the name of the great 
and terrible One, who ſitteth upon the throne of 
heaven, whoſe creatures we are, and to whom we 
muſt anſwer, and to declare ro you without flat- 
tery, without re/erve, that there is no ſafety, no 
chance of eſcape for you, but by a conflant and 
faithful attention to the performance of every one 
of the duties I have mentioned to you, and a 
fixed averſion againſt every one of the vices I have 
pointed out, and all others. You have the word 
of God for it. And his word ſhall ſtand, he will 
do all his pleaſure”; and the Judge of the earth 
will do what is right". Would you have the 
preacher ſay /mrooth things? Would you have him 
betray the truth of God? Shall he, like a faithleſs 
hireling*, leave his flock unwarned a prey to the 
enemy of mankind ? Would you have him heap on 
his own ſeu! the damnation of a whole people? 2 
No, not for the riches of this wide world. | By the 
help of God, I will be faithful to my truſt. 1 


will ſet before 48 life and death, the blefſmg, 
and 


! Rom. ix. 1, 2, 3. IIa. xlvi. 10. Gen. xvii. 25. 
ſJohn . 13. v Ezek. ui. 18, 19. 
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you. and I ſhall-ſtand before the general judg- 
ment ſeat, that I have dene the duty of my office, 
and if you /iften not, thoſe above, who now look on, 
though to us inviſible, ' ſhall wines againſt you, 
that you have murdered your own ſouls. 

I would not have you imagine, that it is ſo 
easy a matter to /ecure your own ſalvation, as to 
render care on your part, and apprebenſien on mina, 
w1necefſary. He, who beſt knew, has declared, 
that the way to happingſs is Arait, and che gate 
narrow ;\ that the way to deſtruction is broad, and 
the gate wide; and that the number of thoſe who 
ſhall reach happineſs will be ſmall, compared with 
that of thoſe who ſhall go to deſtrution. Can 
I then addreſs you with indifference, when I know 
that you are in danger? But why ſhould I fay 
you? I am my/elf in danger. Every. individuel, 
who ſhall come to ſalvation, will be one gare 
from extenſive ruin and wreck. 

Jet I would not have you think, my Chriſtian 
brethren, that the charge of your fouls is a bur- 
den too grievous to be borne ; or your duty a talk 
impolſiblèe to be performed. Tho' it is true, that 

the reward offered, and the puniſhment threatened 
by the Chriſtian religion, are motives ſufficient, af 
we think aright, to excite in us defires and feats 
to N58 us through any Amen from pleaſure, 
1 Aa 3 us or 


2 Deut. xi. 26. Mat. vü. 13. Luke xiii. 24. 
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or any ſuffering of puniſhment ; though this iv 
true, yet ſo little does our kind and merciful Lord 


deſerve the character of a hard ta/#-maſter, that all 


he requires of us - of us, who enjoy theſe happy 
times, untroubled with the terrors of perſecution 
——all he requires of us, is To be happy here, 
and hereafter. Even in the life that now is, I 
appeal to the feelings of every man of common 
decency in this aſſembly, (for I hold not the 
abandoned proffigate a judge of what virtue is, or 


what its effe#? I appeal to every heart, that is not 


hardened beyond feeling, whether virtue is not, 


even in this world, its own reward? And I aſk 


thy conſcience, Q ſinner, whether vice be not its 


own tormentor * Canſt thou ſay, the imaginary 


pleaſure, the profit, and the honour, which vice 
beſtows, are ſufficient to arm thee againſt the 
pang of guilt? Does not its envenomed ſting often 
Pierce thee through that weak, though threefold 
armour of defence, to the very ſou! ? What, then, 
doſt thou gain by thy fatal attachment, if thou art 
not by it ſecured from ſuffering? Thou haſt but 
one objection, and that, God knows, a wretched 
one,. againſt a life of ſtrict virtue; that it may 


chance to deprive thee of ſome fancied pleaſures, 


and ſubject thee to certain imaginary auſterities. 
Now, if thy favourite vices were capable of af- 
fording thee, at pre/ent,. a pleaſure: untainted,. un- 


 payened, and of ſecuring thee againſt all pain; and 


thou 


0 1 Tim. vi. 6. 
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thou kneweſt that virtue is, in the preſent ſtate, 
pure miſery, thou mighteſt pretend, thy ſcheme of 
life had the whole advantage againſt a courſe of 
virtue, as far as this world goes; and for the next, 
thou might'ſt, if thou wert deſperate enough, ſet 
it at defiance. Burt thou daręſt not pretend, that 
vice will yield thee, even in this life, the copious 
harveſt of ſubſtantial happineſs, which virtue gives. 
Which of thy /awle/s pleaſures affords, on re- 
flection, an untroubled enjoyment ? Does the /mile 
of the great, bought with perjury, light up in thy 
ſou] the ſunſhine of andiſturbed tranquillity ? Does 
the glittering traſh, by unjuſt means wreſted from 
the relufant hand of induſtry, ſatisfy the ever- 
craving thirſt of gold? Does lawleſs luſt indulged, 
does virgin innocence betrayed, do broken marriage- 
vows yield, on reflection, a continual feaf to thy 
mind? In what condition is thy breaſt from the mo- 
ment of conceiving wickedneſs, to that of its exe- 
cution ? Does the dark conſpirator enjoy himſelf in 
quiet ? Can bappineſs dwell with anxiety, tumu!t, 
and Horror? Will ſweer peace take up her habita- 
tion with diſcordant deres, with warring paſſions, 
with fear of diſcovery, with apprehenſion of pub- 
lic ame and exemplary puniſhment ? 1s the re- 
flection on revenge, gratified by the ſhedding of 
blood, a ſubject of calm enjoyment ? Why, then, is 
the murderer afraid to be alone? What is it that 
breaks his flumbers, whilſt all nature is at reſt ? 
Why does he Hart at every noiſe ? What does he 
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fee: ? With what does his ſcared imagination fill the 


void? Does not the horror of his conſcience even 


raiſe the murdered out of the earth again? 


Whence- came the frightful imaginations of 
chornel-bouſes opening, and graves caſting forth 
their dead? What is it, but gulli, that preſents 
the bloody apparition of the mangled innocent, 


dumb and ghaſtly before the eyes of the aſſaſſin ? 


We know that the dead (excepting a few raiſed 
by miracle) are to fleep till the reſurrefion. Vet the 
murderer does not find himſelf /afe, even when 
the hapleſs victim of his cruelty is duſt, The 
pang of remorſe proves ſo intolerable, that a vio- 
lent death is relief, He flies from his internal 
tormentor to the more friendly halter or dagger. 
To deliver himſelf from his preſent ceaſeleſs gnaw- 
ings, he is content to leſe this bleſſed /ight: he 
throws himſelf headlong into eternity, and, com- 
mitting the crime, which cuts itſelf off from re- 


© pentance, ſeals his own damnation. Such are the 


fruits of atrocious wickedneſs. * Do not, therefore, 
O preſumptuous ſinner! I charge thee on thy ſoul, 
do not pretend, that the ways of vice are ways 
of pleaſantneſs, or that her paths are peace. The 
Hiſtory of mankind thy own feelings will give 
thee the /ye. 

Didft thou but conſider, whit figure thou makeſt 
in the cye of the diſcerning among thy own ſpecies, 
thou wouldſt think of altering thy conduct. Thy 

co i/dom 
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wiſdom is eaſily underſtood to be at beſt but lo 


cunning. Thy honours are but the applauſe of 


fools, dazzled by thy riches, or of knaves, who 
fatter thee for what they hope to gu/l thee of, 
Thy arts over- reach only the weak, or the un- 
guarded, The eye of experience pierces the cob- 
web veil of hypccriſy; not to mention a more pe- 

netrating eye, which thou art ſure thou canſt not 

deceive. But go on, if thou wilt. Take the ad- 

vantage, while thou canſt, of thy Honeſt neighbour, 

who ſſpelis not thy worthleſſneſs. It will not be 

long, that thou wilt have it in thy peter to cver- 

reach any one, Craft is but for a day. O fool! 

whom art thou deceiving ? Even thy wretched /elf. 

And of what art thou cheating thyſelf? Of thy 

reputation, thy proſperity, and thy peace; to ſay 

nothing of thy miſerable ſou! ; which thou art 

conſigning to the enemy of man, for what thou 

hadſt better a thouſand times be without, if the 

Future conſequences were nothing. Remember I 
have told thee, what thou acquireſt by /awleſs 

means, Whether thou haſt been uſed to dignify it 

by the name of profit, pleaſure, or honour ; and the 

wickedneſs thou drinkeſt in with greedineſs, will 

either poiſon thy life, or elſe muſt be diſgorged, 
with the horrible pangs of remorſe, Where then 

will be thy gains? I ſay, therefore, were there 10 
fate ordained for us beyond the preſent, the wiſdom 
of a man would direct his choice to virtue. To 
be conſcious of that cloudleſs /ereniry within, 
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which proceeds from paſſions ſubdued under the 
ſuperior authority of reaſon; to feaſt upon that 
uninterrupted joy, which this vain world can neither 
give, nor take away ; to bleſs, and be bleſſed, to 
love, and be loved, to be eyes to the blind, and feet 
to the lame, to be a guardian angel to his fellow- 
creatures; to ſerve Him, whoſe ſervice is the glory 
of thoſe, who ſit enthroneq in heaven; to have 
neither thought, nor wiſh, which would not do 
him honour, if publiſhed before the univerſe— 
what ſenſe of dignity, what ſelf-enjoyment muſt not 
this conſciouſneſs yield? — I tell thee, thoughtleſs 
libertine ! there is more joy in repenting of, and 
Hing from vice, nay, in ſuffering for virtue, than 
ever thou wilt taſte in the cloying draught of ſwiniſh 
impurity?, What, then, muſt be the andifturbed 
fruition of that which makes the happineſs of 
every ſuperior nature? 

But this life is not all. There is- there ic, 
full /urely, another ſtate ahiding us. The ſoul of 
man feels itſelf formed for. ſomething greater than 
all that is here be/ow; and it cannot think what is 
nobleſt in its nature to be given in vain. The power 
of lifting its thought to its Creator; the uncon- 
querable d read of an account hereafter to be given; 
the thir/t for immortality (to ſay nothing of that 

ſureſt proof given by the meſſenger of Heaven, 
who _— us, in himſelf, man actually raiſed 


from 
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from the grave to immortality *) all theſe confirm 


that there is a /ife to come. And if there is — 
what is thy proſpect, O remorſeleſs obdurate ? 


The preſent ſtate would teach thee, if thou | 


wouldſt be taught, what will be prevalent in the 
future, The world is now under the moral go- 
vernment of the One Supreme. The life to come 
will be under the ſame direction. The preſent 
ſtate of things, for the moſt part, brings on 
vice, the preſent puniſoments of fear, remorſe, 
with worldly ſhame, and often bitter poverty, 
and death, from a conſtitution ſhattered by vice, 
or from the iron hand of juſtice. The natural 
courſe of this world rewards the virtuous with 

eace of mind, with approbation from every wor- 
thy character, and, generally, with length of days, 
proſperity and affluence * What does this con- 
clude? Is it not from hence evident, that when 
the temporary irregularity of the preſent ſtate, 
which hinders equal retribution from being uni- 
verſal, when the influence of the Enemy is at an 
end, under which this world now greans*®, and, 
when at the appointed time, order ſhall ſpring 
out of confuſion ; then, what now appears in part 
will prevail aniver/ally ; then virtue will riſe 
Superior, and evil be, for ever, ſunk to its proper 
place, 


To 
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Lo a generous mind there is little need of terre, 
Such ate better won to geodneſs by the view of its 
0207! apparent excellence, which wants only to be 
held forth to be perceived; is no ſooner perceived 
than admired, But, alas, I ſadly fear the gene- 
rous- minded are but few, For, if otherwiſe, how 
could the number of the wicked be what it is. 


Every hardened ſinner is one lſt to all that is tru- 


ly great or worthy 1n the rational nature. And 
are there any in this aſſembly, is there one, fallen 


to ſo low an ebb of ſentiment, fo typified beyond 


all feeling, as to go on to offend, without remorſe, 


againſt the goodneſs of his heavenly Father? Think, 
; wretched mortal, that thou art in/ulting the very 


power which ſupports thee in thy iſolence againſt 
ilſelf. The gentle mercy of the Almighty, like the 
fructifying moiſture of the ſpring, droppeth on 
thee from on high; and, inſtead of producing the 
fruit of repentance in thee, is, by thy impiety, 
daſhed back in the face of Heaven, What could 
thy beſt friend on earth, what could pitying an- 
gels, wiat could the Author of all good do for thee, 
that has not been done? Thy Creator hath given 
thee reaſon to diſtinguijh between good and evil; 
to know what is thy Lie, and what will ſeal thy 
ruin. He hath placed conſcience in thy breaſt, to 
<warn thee in the moment of thy gilt. He hath 
ſent down tg thee, Him, whom he had deareſt in 
all Heaven, to give thee yet ampler inſtruction in 
3 the 
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the way to bliſs, And the Son condeſcended to 
come with the ſame willingneſs as the Father ſent 
him, though with the certain knowledge that, 
like a patriot riſing in defence of his country, his 
coming mult caſt him his life. The riche/t blood 
that ever flowed, has been ſhed for thy worthleſſ- 
neſs, and for ſuch as thou art, Shame and tor- 
ture have been deſpiſed for the ſake of bringing 
thee to good. And wilt thou grudge to forego a 
little ſordid pleaſure to ſhew thyſelf grateful for 
all this goodne/s* Go with me then, to Golgotha, 


and inſult thy Suffering Savicur in his agonies. 


Behold there a fight, which the Sun would not 
look upon ©. View with dry eyes what made 
angels weep, Harden thy heart at an object 
which rent the rocks *®, and brought the dead out 
of their graves ', His arms ſtretched on the cur- 
ſedò tree, inyite thee to %s. Though now feeble 
and /enguid, they will quickly raiſe a world from 
the grave, and lay the angel of death full low. I 
am not deſcribing a fancied ſcene, The witneſſes 
of the death and ręſurrection of Jeſus have ſealed 
the truth of what they /aw with their S˖,. But 
canſt thou find a heart to crucify him afreſh, by 
perſiſting in the crimes, which brought on him 
this cruel death? If thou haſt been ſo wicked, be- 
_ think thee of thy obſtinacy. If thou doſt, even 
| now, 


* Matt. xxvii. 45. © Ibid. 51. * Ibid. 53. 
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now, repent, he has prayed for thee, © Father, for- 
e give them; for they know not what they do.“ 
Behold, how deadly pale his ſacred counte- 
nance! Cruel are the agonies which rend his ten- 
der frame, His ſtrength fails; his heart breaks; 
the ſtrong pangs of death are on him. Now he 
utters his laft ſolemn words —— It is finiſhed *.” 
What is finiſhed? The ſuffering part, to which 
his dear love for mankind expoſed him. The 


reſt is victory and triumph ; and the ſalvation of 


a world will reward his glorious zcil, But what 


ſalvation * Not of the obdurate, with all their 


vices about them; but of the heart-bleeding peni- 
tent, whoſe ſtreaming forrows have waſhed away 
his impurity, and who has bid a laſt farewell to 
vice, and to every temptation which leads to it. 
To ſuch, the bleſſed Gofpe! which I preach, 
ſpeaks nothing but peace. For them it has 10 
terrors. Be of good cheer, then, my diſconſolate, 
broken-hearted mourner. Though thy fins have 
been as /carlet, they ſhall be white as the wool, 
which never received the tinckure. They ſhall 
be Blotted out, as if they were covered with a 
cloud”, They ſhall no more come into remem- 
brance". For our God is long-ſuffering, and of 
great mercy, and will abundantly pardon 9. 


O ſuffer 
Luke xxiii. 34. & John xix. 30. Ia. i. 18. 
n Ia. xliv. 22. " Ibid. Ixv. 17. ® Ibid, lv. 7. 
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O ſuffer then, my unthinking fellow-creatures, 
fuffer the word of exhortation*. Every encourage- 
ment, every invitation, is on the ſide of virtue. It 
has the promiſes of this life, and of that which is 
to come . Let me beſeech you, by the ſuperior 
love of your Maker ; by the ſtreaming 410d of 
the Saviour, and by the worth of your immortal 
ſouls ; to caſt off your ruinous vices, and to return 
to Him, who is ready to receive the returning ſin- 
ner, and never caſts him out, who comes to Him. 
Liften! Oh liſten to Him, who ſpeaketh from 
Heaven. It is not the voice of an enemy. It is 
your heavenly Father, who calls you. Behold ! 
the very Majeſty of the univerſe bends forward 
from his tbrone to invite you. He veils uncre- 
ated brightneſs to allure you to return to your own 
happineſs. He proclaims himſelf the © Lord 
« merciful and: gracious, long-ſuffering, and abun- 
« dant in goodneſs,” He condefcends to aſſure 
you with an eath, that he has no pleaſure in the 
death of him that dies. He encourages, he threa- 
tens, he promiſes, he remonſtrates, he laments, he 
-wooes his wretched creatures, as if his own un- 
changing bapprineſs depended on theirs. He 
leaves the door of mercy open; he gives them 
ſpace to repent, he does not take them by /urprize. 
Return —O yet return to the Father of ſpirits, 

my 


> Heb. xiii. 22. 4 r Tim. iv. 8. John vi. 37. 
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my poor deluded wanderers. Whom have ye for- 


Jaken? What have you been in purſuit of? 


Whoſe conduct have you put yourſelves under? 
You have forſaken the Fountain of your happi- 
neſs. You have purſued your own ruin. You 


have given yourſelves up to the guidance of the 


Enemy of ſouls. But it is not; even now, too late 
to retrieve all ; all may yet be well, if you vall yet 
be wiſe. 

Can you out your ears, and fee your hearts 
againſt all that is render? Are you determined on 
your our ruin? Muſt I then /ofe my crown of 
rejoicing © 2' Muſt I be deprived of the joy of our 
mutual endleſs congratulations for our eſcape from 
the hideous wreck of /ouls ? Muſt I reap no fruit 
of my labour of love? Shall the bleſſed meſſage ? 
from Heaven prove your death, what was in- 
tended to be your /ife* If you will not liſten 
to the /tell ſmall voice, which now ſpeaks to 


you from the mercy-/eat, the time will quickly 


come, when your ears, if they were of rock, will 
be pierced by the thunder of that voice which will 
terrify this great world from the throne of judg- 
ment, Think, O hardened offender, think; the 

1 | time 


1 1 Theſſ. ii. 19. „ 1 The. I. 3, 


The literal ſignification of the Greek word wayymu, 
which our Engliſh word Goſpel (1, e. Good. "OY 4 I 
but weakly, 


2 2 Cor. ii. 16, v4 Kings xc. 12. 
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time will quickly come, when, as ſure as thou now 
heareſt this awful warning, thou ſhalt hear (—it 
would be thy wiſdom to think thou now heareſt —) 
the ſound of that 7rumpet *, which will ſtartle the 
filent duſt, and break the lambers, which were be- 
gun before the general food. "Think, that thou 
beholdeft the whole ſpecies around the, covering 
the face of the earth beyond the reach of fight *. 
Think of univerſal trepidation and amazement *, 
to which all the routed armies, the cities /acked, 
the fleets daſhed in pieces, the countries whelmed by 
inundation, and the nations ſwallowed by earth- 
guakes, which make the terrors of biftory, are but 
the diverfions of a fage-play. Behold the beavens 
involved in fame the brightneſs of the Sun ex- 
tinguiſhed by the ſuperior luſtre of the throne 
and the heavens and the earth ready to fly away 


from the terrible face of Vim, who ſitteth upon 


it. Imagine 7hy/zff called forth; thy life and 
charafter diſplayed before men and angelt. Thy 
conſcience awakened ', and all thy offences full in 
the eye of thy remembrance. What will then be 
thy defence, when thy various uncancelled guilt is 
charged upon thy ſoul? No frivolous Hufe will 
Blind the avenging Judge. The very counſel now 
rejected by thee againſt thy ſelf * „ if thou hadſt ne- 


ver had another invitation to repentance, will 
2 "condemn 


1 Cor. xv. 52. © Rev. xx. 12. 5 „Rev. vi. 14, 5, 6. 
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condemn thee ; the very warning given thee this 
day will be thy undoing. _ 

To attempt a deſcription of the terrors hidden 
under thoſe dreadful words, © Depart from me 


« yecurſed! into everlaſting fire, prepared for the 


t Devil and his angels; to reach, as it were, over 
the brink of the bottomleſs pit, to look down 
where ten thouſand volcanos are roaring, and mil- | 
lions of miſerable beings zofſed aloft in the fiery 


whirlwind of the eruption; what employment would 


this be for human imagination] But what human 
imagination can conceive how fearful a thing it is 

to fall into the hands of the /iving God' ? When 
we ſee a raging hurricane tear up the rooted oaks, 
and ſhake the ancient hills on which they grow; 
when we hear of the mountainous ocean's daſhing 
with eaſe, the ſtrong-jointed fhrps in pieces, over- 
flowing a continent, and ſweeping whole towns 
before it; when we ſee the black thunder-cloud 
pour down its catara# of fre; whoſe burſt ſhi- 
vers the maſly tower or ſolid rock; or when we 
read of the ſubterraneous exploſions heaving up the 
ground, ſhattering kingdoms, and ſwallowing nations 


alive to one deſtrufion ; do not ſuch ſcenes exhi- 


bit to us a tremendous view of power ? And 
whoſe power is it that works theſe terrifying ef- 
fefts ? The laws of nature are the living energy of 
the Lord of Nature. And what art thou, wretched 

worm, 


Þ Mat. xxv. 4 1 Heb. x. 31. 
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worm of earth, to reſiſt ſuch power? But what we 


ſee at preſent, is but part of his ways. What the 
direct exertion of omnipotence againſt his hardened 
enemies willproduce; what the condition of thoſe will 
be, who ſtand in the full aim of its fury - where 
is the imagination to be found equal to the concep- 
tion, or tongue to the deſcription, of ſuch terrors ? 
Yet this may be the /{tuation of ſome, now known 
to 45, —O frightful thought ! O horrible image! — 
Forbid it, O Father of mercy ! If it be poſſible, let 
no creature of thine ever be the object of that 
wrath, againſt which the ſtrength of thy whole 
creation united would ſtand bur as the moth againſt 
the bunder-bolt Alas, it is not the appointment 
of Him, who would have all ſaved, that brings 
deſtruction on any one, On the contrary, it is his 
very grace that brings /alvation'. He has no 
pleaſure in the death of him, who will die. Iris 
the rebellion of the Enemy, and the unconquerable 
obduracy of thoſe, who take part with him, that 
hath given a being to the everlaſting fre, which 

otherwiſe had never been kindled ”. 
But let us withdraw our imagination from this 
ſcene, whole horror overcomes humanity. Let us 
turn our view to joys, of which the ſupreme joy is, 
That every one of us, if our own egregious fault 
and folly hinder not, may be partaker of them. 
Every one of us may, if he will, gain his portion in 
that ſtate, which the word of truth holds forth to 
B b the 
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the preſent weakneſs of human underſtandiog 
under all the emblems of magnificence and delight. 
To walk in white robes"; to eat of the fruit of 
the tree of life“; to fit on thrones”, and to wear 
crowns \, to be clothed with the glory of the frma- 
ment of Heaven, and of the ftars ©; what do theſe 
images preſent to our underſtandings, but the 


| promiſed favour of the One Supreme; the appro- 


bation of the general judge; the total purification 
of our nature; and an aſſured eſtabliſhment in 

immortal honour and felicity, This, and much 
more, than eye hath /een, or ear heard, or heart : 
conceived”, is laid up for thoſe who properly re- 
cei ve that ſaving grace of God, which hath ap- 
peared to all men; who ſtudy to live ſoberly, righ- 
teoufly and godly, in this preſent world, as thoſe, 

who looꝶ for the bleſſed hope, and future glorious 
appearance of our Saviour Feſus Chriſt *. | 
Thus have I (my dear fellow-creatures, and 
fellow-chriftians, my flock, for whoſe ineſtimable 
fouls J am to anſwer to the great Shepherd) thus 
have I, in much weakne/s, but in perfect integrity 
of heart, endeavoured to excite you, and my/elf, to 
a more ſtrict attention, than I fear is commonly 
given, to the care of all cares, the buſingſs of all 
buſineſſes. J have, for this purpoſe, given you, in 
an 


n Rev. iii. 4. Vi. 11. vii. 9, 13, 14. » Rev. ii. 7. xxii. 2, 14. 
Rev. iii. 21. 1 Rev. ii. 10. 1. 11. 1 Pet. v. 4. Jam. i. 12. 
2 Tim. iv. 8. 1 Cor. ix. 25. * Dan. xii. 3. 2 Cor. ii. 9. 
Tit. ii. 1, 12, 13. 
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an explanatory paraphraſe on the text, an abridged 
view of your threefold duty. 1 have fairly warned 
you of your danger, if you neglect or violate, habi- 
tually, any part of it. I have put you in mind, 
that it is but 20 common to neglect the great ſalva- 
tion, whilſt with a reaſonable diligence, and at no 
greater expence of hardſhip, or ſuffering, generally 
with /z/s, than vice expofes men to, it might be 
made ſure. I have appealed to your own feelings, 
whether virtue be not the beſt wiſdom, if there 
were no future ſtate, I have laid before you 
ſome of the arguments for the reality of a world to 
come, with a view of the probabilities, from what 
ve ſee in the preſent ſtate, of what will be the im- 
menſely different conſequences of virtue, and of vice, 
in the future. I have tried to rouſe your ſenſe of 
gratitude, and of ſhame. I have ſet your ſuffering 
Saviour before your view. I have invited you in 
the name of your heavenly' Father to return to 
him and to your on happineſs. I have intreated 
you by your regard (J hope you are not alto- 
gether without regard) for your weak, but faithful 
paſtor, the ſervant of your fouls. I have put you 
in mind of the future appearance of your Saviour 
and Fudge; and of the ſentences of approbation, 
and condemnation, under one, or other of which, 
every human individual will be comprebended, from 
which there is no appeal. If theſe conſiderations be 
not /ufficient to ſtir up, in your minds, a ſenſe of 
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danger, and of duty, I know not what more, I can, 
at preſent, do for you, but to retire, from this 
place of public inſtruction, to my cloſet, and 
there to pour out my ſoul for you before the 
Father of ſpirits, that He, who has acceſs to all 
hearts, may touch your hearts with ſuch prevailing 
influence, that the great end of preaching may be 
gained with you, in ſpite of that fatal indifference, 
and ob/tinacy, which ſo often baffles all human 
power and art. 

I commit the ſalvation of your precious ſouls to 
the great Overſeer of ſouls *, To Him, as to the 
Refſtorer of this ruined world, the Conqueror of 
Satan”, the Abolifher of death*, the Light of man- 
kind, and the future Judge of the quick and the 
dead, be aſcribed, by every being in Heaven, and 
on earth, bleſſing and honour, and power, to the 
glory of God the Father Almighty, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe ſupreme 
and unequalled dominion is over all, from ever- 
laſting to everlaſting, Amen, 


* 1 Pet. ü. 25, _ Mat. xi. 29. *® 2 Tim. i. 10. 
John vii. 12. xii. 46. d Rev. v. 13, Phil. ii. 11. 
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I HOPE the judicious reader will think the labour I have 
beſtowed in collecting and altering, where proper, the 
foregoing LESSGSO NS, not wholly loſt. Though a greater 
number of paſſages might have been put together, (which 
likewiſe muſt have enhanced the bulk and price of the book) 
I hope it will be owned, that this collection affords ſuch a 
competent variety, that whoever can expreſs, or deliver, pro- 
perly, all the matter contained in theſe LESssO us, need be at 
no great loſs in ſpeaking any kind of matter, that can come 
in his way. 


There are in the LERSSO xs ſeveral humours, or paſſions, for 


expreſſing which there are no directions nominally given in 
the Ess Ay: but in the Es8ay there are directions for ex- 
preſſing the principal humours, or paſſions, which commonly 
occur, and the others are generally referable to them. For 


example, there is not in the Ess Ax ſuch an article as Hy po- 


CRISY, Which occurs in the LEssoxs, page 200: but there 


is AFFECTATION of piety, in the Ess v, page 22, which 


is the ſame thing under a different name, and ſo of others, 
which every reader's underſtanding will enable him to trace 
out, with the help of the IX PEx. 

Maſters of places of education, and private tutors, may 
eaſily enlarge the practice of their pupils, on the plan here 
owes to what extent they pleaſe ; this part of education 

eing, like all others, endleſs. The youth may be directed 
to tranſlate from the ancients, eſpecially the orators, and 
then, the maſter correcting their tranſlations, and marking 
the emphatical words with lines under them, and the various 
humours, or paſſions, on the margin, they may be inſtructed 
to commit the ſubſtance of them to memory, ſo as to be able, 
without having too often recourſe to their papers, to ſpeak 
them with —1 and gracefulneſs, and with propriety as to 


tone of voice, looks, and geſture. 
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371. See ALARM. 

WEAKNESS 131, 132, 364. See, FAINTING, 

WeBPING 132, 335, 340. See Grize. 

WELCOMING 201. See KiNnDNEss. 

WHEEDLING 148, 174, 231. See FLATTERY- 

WHISPERING 231. See ANXIETY. 

WoxpER 21, 52, 54, 58, 59, 68, 84, 86, 89, go, 102, 104, 
110, 111, 114, 128, 152, 167, 171, 172, 175, 178, 196, 
272, 273, 293, 306, 309, 313, 335, 368. See SURPRISE, 
ADMIRATION, ASTONISHMENT. 
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